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WAR  AND  PEACE 


PART  THE   NINTH 


TowABDtheendof  the  year  1811  the  Powera  of  Western 
Europe  began  a  more  active  armament  and  coQcentratiou 
of  their  forced,  and  in  1812  these  forces,  conslatiiig  of 
millions  of  people  (including  those  who  transported  and 
fed  the  army),  moved  from  the  West  to  the  East,  toward 
the  boundaries  of  Russia,  where,  since  the  same  year 
1811,  the  Russian  forces  had  been  concentrating.  On 
the  12th  of  June  the  forces  of  Western  Europe  crossed 
the  boundaries  of  Russia,  and  the  war  began,  that  is, 
there  took  place  an  event  which  was  contrary  to  human 
reason  and  to  alt  human  nature.  Millions  of  people  com- 
mitted against  each  other  an  endless  number  of  evil  acts, 
deceits,  treasons,  thefts,  forgery  and  the  putting  into  cir- 
culation of  spurious  assignats,  assaults,  incendiarism,  and 
murders,  such  as  the  chronicles  of  all  the  courts  of  the 
world  will  not  record  in  ages,  and  yet  such  as  at  that 
time  were  not  looked  upon  as  crimes  by  the  people  who 
committed  them. 

What  was  it  that  had  caused  this  extraordinaiy  event  ? 
What  were  its  causes  ?  The  historians  say,  with  naive 
conviction,  that  the  causes  of  this  event  were  the  ioBuIt 
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Jfcreii  to  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  the  nonnsbaervance  of 

ms  contineutal  system,  Napoleon's  ambition,  Alexander's 

Vmneaa,  the  mistakes  of  the  diplomats,  etc, 

J  Consequently,  it  would  have  sufficed  for  Metteraich, 

Bumyantsev,  nr  Ta.Ueyrand,  between  the  appeanmce  of 

lie  emi'crors  at  court  and  the  receptions,  to  have  made 

I  effort  and  written  a  clever  note,  or  for  Napoleon  to 

3  written  to  Alexander, "  Mo-nsinir  mon/TereJe  consent 

ndre  Ir  dnch6  an  Due  d^ Oidtnhourg"  and  there  would 

i  been  no  war. 

I  Naturally,  the  matter  bo  appeared  to  the  contempora^ 

Naturally,  it  seemed  to  Napoleon  that  the  cause  of 

lie  war  lay  in  the  intrigues  of  England  (as  he  expressed 

■mself  on  the  is-laud  of  St,  Helena).     Naturally,  it  seemed 

p  the  members  of  the  English  Parliament  that  Napoleon's 

mbitioii  was  the  cause  of  the  war ;  to  the  Duke  of  Olden- 

jurg  that  the  causi;  of  war  lay  in  the  insult  to  which  he 

pd  been  subjected ;  to  the  merchants,  that  the  cause  of 

■  in   the  continental   system   which  was  ruining 
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inaidious,  and  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg  iiisulted.  It  is 
impOBsible  tu  conipiehBad  what  connectiun  these  circum- 
stances could  have  had  with  the  fact  of  murder  and 
violence  itseU ;  why,  because  the  duke  had  been  iiisult«d, 
thousands  of  people  from  the  other  end  of  Europe  should 
have  killed  and  ruined  the  people  of  the  Governmeute  of 
Smol^sk  and  Moscow,  and  should  have  been  killed  hj 
them. 

To  us,  the  descendants,  the  non-bistoriana,  who  are  not 
carried  away  by  the  mere  process  of  investigation,  and 
who  therefore  contemplate  the  event  with  undimmed, 
healthy  reason,  the  causes  seem  to  be  numberless.  The 
more  we  devote  ourselves  to  the  investigation  of  the 
causes,  the  more  of  tbem  are  revealed  to  us,  and  all  of 
them,  taken  singly,  or  a  whole  series  of  causes,  appear  to 
us  equally  just  in  themselves,  and  equally  false  on  account 
ot  their  insignificance  in  comparison  with  the  grandeur  of 
the  event,  and  equally  false  on  account  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  their  ha^-ing  produced  the  event,  without  the 
participation  of  all  other  coincident  causes.  Napoleon's 
refusal  to  take  his  army  across  the  Vistula  and  to  restore 
the  dukedom  of  Oldenbui^  appears  to  us  as  no  more  a 
cause  than  the  desire  or  relactance  of  any  French  cor- 
poral to  enhst  for  a  second  term,  for,  if  he  had  refused  to 
enter  the  service,  and  a  second,  third,  and  thousandth 
corporal  and  soldier  had  acted  likewise,  tliere  would  have 
been  so  many  men  less  in  Napoleon's  army,  and  there 
could  have  been  no  war. 

If  Napoleon  had  not  been  offended  by  the  request  to 
retreat  beyond  the  Viamla  and  had  not  commanded  bis 
troops  to  advance,  there  would  have  been  no  war ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  if  all  the  sergeants  had  been  unwilling 
to  reSnlist,  there  could  have  been  no  war.  Similarly 
there  could  have  been  no  war.  if  there  had  been  no  Eng- 
lish intrigues,  and  no  Prince  of  Oldenburg,  and  no  feeling  of 
offence  on  the  part  of  Alexander,  and  no  autocratic  power 
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Russia,  and  no  French  Revolution  with  the  resulting 

hictatorship  and  empire,  and  all  that  which  led  up  to  the 

French    Kevoliition,  and  so  forth,     Nothing  could  have 

tappened  in  the  absence  of  one  of  these  causes.     Conse- 

Ijuently,  all  these  causes,  a  billion   causes,  coincided  in 

fcrder  to  product!  that  which    happened-     Consequently, 

>o,  nothing  was  the  exclusive  cause  of  the  event,  and  the 

ivent  had  to  tiike  place,  because  it  had  to.     It  was  neces- 

jary  for  millions  of  people  to  renounce  their  humtin  feel- 

3  and  reason,  and  to  march  from  the  West  to  the  East 

1  order  to  kill  their  like,  just  ae  several  centuries  before 

,hrongs  had  come  from  the  East  to  the  West  killing  their 

ike. 

The  actioDs  of  Napoleon  and  Alexander,  on  whose 
kord.s  it  aeomed  to  depend  whether  the  event  was  to  take 
)t,  were  as  httle  arbitrary  as  the  action  of  any 
loldier  who  went  into  the  campaign  by  lot  or  by  recruit- 
It  could    not   have    been    otherwise    because,  in 
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at  will ;  but  tho  mometit  he  lias  done  it,  this  action,  com- 
mitted at  a  given  moment  of  time,  becomes  irretnevable 
and  the  property  of  history,  in  which  it  has  not  a  free, 
bat  a  preordained,  meaning. 

There  are  two  sides  m  the  life  of  each  man :  his  pei^ 
sonal  life,  which  ie  free  iu  proportion  as  its  interests  are 
in  the  abstract,  and  his  elemental,  beehive  lite,  where  a 
man  unavoidably  executes  certain  prescribed  laws. 

Man  lives  consciously  for  himself,  but  serves  as  an  un- 
conscious weapon  for  the  working  out  of  historical,  uni- 
versal ends.  An  accomplished  deed  is  irretrievable,  and 
its  action,  coinciding  in  time  with  millions  of  actions  of 
other  men,  assumes  an  historic  importance.  The  higher 
a  man  stands  in  the  social  scale,  the  more  numerous  hia 
relations  are  with  other  men,  the  greater  is  the  power 
which  he  exercises  over  other  men,  and  the  more  manifest 
is  the  preordination  and  inevitableuess  of  his  deed. 

"  The  hearts  of  kings  are  in  the  hands  of  God." 

A  king  is  a  slave  of  history. 

History,  that  is,  the  unroDSCtous,  general,  beehive  life 
of  humanity,  makes  nse  of  every  minute  of  the  lives  of 
kings  for  itself,  as  a  weapon  for  its  own  ends. 

Though  now,  m  the  year  1812,  it  seemed  to  Napoleon 
that  it  more  than  ever  depended  upon  him  whether  he 
would  "  veTser  "  or  "  ne  pas  verser  le  scng  de  ses  pevpltt  " 
(as  Alexander  had  written  to  him  in  bis  last  letter),  he 
never  before  had  been  so  subjected  to  the  inevitable  laws 
which  compelled  him,  though  in  respect  to  himself  he 
thought  he  was  acting  at  will,  to  do  for  the  common 
course  of  events,  for  history,  that  which  had  to  happen. 

The  men  of  the  West  moved  toward  the  East  to  kill 
and  be  killed  ;  and,  by  the  law  of  coincident  causes,  thou- 
Bands  of  petty  causes  adapted  themselves  and  coincided 
with  this  incident  for  the  purpose  of  the  movement  and  of 
the  war:  such  were  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  non-ob- 
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serrancfl  of  the  cootiiieDtal  system ;  and  the  Duke  of  Old- 
enburg ;  and  the  movemeDt  of  the  armies  into  Prussia, 
undertaken,  as  Napoleon  thought,  simply  in  order  to 
obtain  armed  peace ;  and  the  love  and  bias  of  the  French 
emperor  for  war,  which  coincided  with  the  mood  of  his 
nation ;  and  the  enthusiasm  for  the  magnificence  of  the 
preparation ;  and  the  expenses  incurred  for  this  prepara- 
tion ;  and  the  necessity  of  gaining  such  advantages  aa 
would  recoup  these  expenses ;  and  the  intoxicating 
hoDouTs  which  he  had  received  in  Dresden ;  and  the  dip- 
lomatic negotiations  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  contem- 
poraries, had  been  introduced  with  the  sincere  desire  to 
obtain  peace  and  which  only  wounded  the  self-love  of 
both  parties ;  and  a  million  millions  of  other  causes,  which 
adapted  themselves  and  coincided  with  the  event  about  to 
happen. 

When  an  apple  ia  ripe  and  ftills,  —  what  is  it  that 
makes  it  fall?  Is  it  because  it  gravitates  toward  the 
earth,  because  the  stem  has  dried  up,  because  the  sun 
withers  it,  because  it  is  too  heavy,  because  the  wind 
knocks  it  down,  because  the  boy  who  is  standing  under- 
neath it  wants  to  eat  it  ? 

Nothing  is  the  cause  of  it.  All  is  only  the  coincidence 
of  conditions  under  which  every  vital,  organic,  elemental 
event  takes  place.  The  botanist  who  finds  that  the  apple 
falls  because  the  cellular  tissue  is  decomposing,  and  so 
forth,  is  as  much  r^ht  as  the  little  boy  who,  standing 
under  the  tree,  will  say  that  it  fell  because  he  wanted  to 
eat  it  and  because  he  had  prayed  for  it.  He  who  will  say 
that  Napoleon  went  to  Moscow  because  he  wanted  to,  and 
that  he  perished  because  Alexander  had  wished  for  his 
destruction,  will  be  as  right  or  as  wrong  as  he  who  will 
say  that  an  undermined  mountain  weighing  a  million  puds 
was  made  to  crumble  by  the  stroke  of  the  last  labourer's 
slec^e-bammer.  In  historical  events,  so  called  great  men 
are  the  tags  which  label  them,  and  have  as  little  to  do 
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with  the  events  themselves,  as  real  tags  have  to  do  with 
the  substance  which  they  label 

Every  action  of  theirs,  which  seems  to  them  dependent 
on  their  own  free  will,  ia,  in  the  historical  sense,  not  free, 
but  stands  in  relation  to  the  whole  coarse  of  history  and 
has  been  predetermined  from  eternity. 


n. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  Napoleon  left  Dresden,  where  he 
had  passed  three  weeks,  surrounded  by  a  court  of  princes, 
dukes,  kings,  and  even  one  emperor.  Before  his  depar- 
ture. Napoleon  showed  his  favour  to  the  princes,  kings,  and 
the  emperor,  who  had  deserved  it,  scolded  the  kings  and 
princes  with  whom  he  was  dissatisfied,  presented  to  the 
Queen  of  Austria  his  personal  pearls  and  diamonds,  that 
is,  such  as  he  had  taken  away  &om  other  kings,  and,  ten- 
derly embracing  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  as  his  historian 
says,  left  her  disconsolate  at  this  parting,  which  she, 
Maria  Theresa,  who  r^arded  herself  as  his  wife,  although 
another  wife  was  living  in  Paris,  seemed  to  be  unable  to 
endura 

Although  the  diplomatists  were  still  firmly  convinced 
of  the  possibility  of  peace  and  zealously  worked  for  it, 
although  Emperor  Napoleon  himself  wrote  a  letter  to 
Emperor  Alexander,  calfing  him  "  Mcmsieur  monfr^e  "  and 
assuring  him  sincerely  that  he  did  not  wish  any  war, 
and  that  he  would  always  love  and  respect  him,  —  he  de- 
parted for  the  army  and  gave  at  each  station  new  orders, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  hasten  the  movement  of  the 
army  from  the  West  to  the  East.  He  travelled  in  a  road- 
carriage  drawn  by  six  horses,  surrounded  by  pages,  adju- 
tants, and  a  convoy,  on  the  highway  toward  Posen,  Thorn, 
Dantzic,  and  Eb'nigsberg.  In  each  of  these  cities  thousands 
of  people  met  him  with  trepidation  and  with  enthusiasm. 

The  army  was  moving  from  the  West  to  the  East,  and 

relays  of  six-spans  carried  him,  too,  thither.    On  the  10th 

10 
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of  June  he  canght  up  with  the  army  and  stayed  over- 
night in  the  forest  of  Wilkowiski,  in  quarters  especially 
prepared  for  him  in  the  estate  of  a  Polish  count. 

On  the  next  day,  Napoleon,  outdistancing  the  army, 
reached  the  Ny^man  in  a  small  carriage.  He  dressed 
himself  in  a  Polish  uniform  and  drove  out  to  the  bank  of 
the  river  to  examine  the  place  of  fording. 

Upon  seeing  on  the  other  side  "  lee  Cosaques  "  and  the 
expanse  of  the  steppes,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  "  Mo»- 
cou,  la  vilU  sainU,"  the  capital  of  the  empire  which 
resembled  the  Scythian  empire  whither  Alexander  of 
Macedon  had  gone,  Napoleon  suddenly  ordered  an  advance, 
contrary  to  all  strategic  and  diplomatic  considerations, 
and,  on  the  following  day,  his  troops  began  to  cross  the 
Ny^man. 

On  the  12th,  early  in  the  morning,  he  left  the  tent 
which  on  that  day  had  been  pitched  on  the  steep  left  bank 
of  the  Ny^man,  and  looked  through  the  spy-glass  at  the 
streams  of  his  troops  issuing  from  the  forest  of  Wilkowf- 
ski,  and  pouring  over  three  bridges  thrown  across  the 
river.  The  troops  knew  of  the  presence  of  the  emi>eror, 
sought  for  him  with  their  eyes,  and  when  they  discovered 
on  the  bill,  in  front  of  the  tent,  the  figure  in  the  long  coat 
and  the  hat,  which  distinguished  him  from  his  suite,  they 
threw  up  their  hats  and  shouted, "  Vive  I'Empereur ! "  and 
one  after  the  other,  without  cessation,  kept  pouring  forth 
from  the  immense  wood  which  had  concealed  them  here- 
tofore, and.  scattering,  crossed  to  the  other  side  over  the 
three  bridges. 

"  On  /era  du  chemin  cette  /ois-ci.  Oh  f  q^tiand  U  g'en 
mlUlui-mlme.packauffe —  NomdeDieti —  LevoUi!  — 
Vive  CEmpereur  !  —  Les  voilic,  dime.  Us  steppes  de  CAstf.  f 
Vilain  pays  tout  d«  mime.  Av.  revoir,  Beauehi,  je  te 
reserve  U  plus  beau  palais  de  Moscou.  Au  revoir,  honne 
ekanee —  Vai  tu  vu.  f  Empereur  ?  Vive  PEvtpereur!  — 
prew!     Si  on  me  fait  gouverTieur  aux  IntUs,  Qirard.je 
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U  /aia  minigtn  du  Cathemire,  <^at  arrtU. 
ptreur  f  Vive  f  Vire  !  Vive !  Lea  yriditu  de  i 
aim/me Os^filenl.  Vive FEmpereur !  Le milA  t  Lev 
Je  Vai  vu,  fois  comme  je  te  voia.  Lt  petit  caporal.  Je  Fai 
vu  doivaer  la  croix  &  Vun  det  vieux  —  Vive  VEmpertur  I " 
were  heard  the  voices  of  old  and  jroang  men,  of  all  kinds 
of  cbaracteis  and  positions  iu  society.  On  all  the  faces  of 
these  people  there  was  one  common  expression  of  joy 
at  the  beginning  of  the  long  espect«d  campaign,  and  of 
enthusiasm  and  loyalty  to  the  man  in  the  gray  coat,  who 
was  standing  on  the  hill. 

On  the  13th  of  June,  Napoleon  was  given  a  small, 
thoroughbred  Arabian  horae,  and  he  mounted  it  and  gal- 
loped up  to  one  of  the  bridges,  continually  deafened  by 
the  shouts  of  transport,  which  he  apparently  bore  only 
because  it  was  impossible  to  forbid  the  soldiers  to  express 
their  love  of  bim  by  shouting ;  still,  these  cries,  which 
accompanied  him  everywhere,  vexed  him  and  distracted 
his  attention  from  the  miUtary  earea  that  bad  taken  pos- 
session of  him  ever  since  he  had  joined  the  army.  He 
rode  across  one  of  the  bridges  which  swayed  on  boata, 
turned  sharply  to  the  left,  and  galloped  away  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Edvno,  preceded  by  the  chasseurs  of  the  Guard, 
who,  trembling  with  happiness  and  carried  away  by  en- 
thuaiasm,  cleared  the  road  for  him  through  the  troops 
which  were  riding  in  front  of  him.  Upon  reaching  the 
broad  river  Vistula,  he  stopped  near  a  Polish  regiment  of 
uhlans,  which  was  stationed  on  its  bank. 

"  Vivat ! "  the  Poles  cried  just  as  enthusiastically, 
breaking  raukn  and  crushing  each  other  in  their  desire  to 
see  him.  Napoleon  examined  the  river,  dismounted  from 
his  horse,  and  sat  down  on  a  log  which  lay  on  the  shore. 

At  a  speechless  sign  of  his,  he  was  given  a  spy-glass, 
which  he  placed  on  the  back  of  a  happy  page,  who  had 
run  \i\>  to  him,  and  through  which  he  began  to  survey  the 
opposite  side.     Then  be  was  absorbed  in  the  study  of  a 
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map  which  bad  been  spread  between  loga.  Without 
raising  his  bead,  he  said  something,  and  two  of  his 
adjutauts  galloped  up  to  the  Polish  uhlans. 

"  What  ?  What  did  he  say  ? "  were  beard  the  qnestions 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Polish  uhlans,  as  one  of  the  adjutants 
rode  up  to  them. 

The  order  was  given  to  find  a  ford  and  cross  the  river. 
The  Polish  colonel  of  uhlans,  a  handsome  old  man,  blush- 
ing and  mixing  up  his  words  frum  excitement,  asked  the 
adjutant  whether  he  would  be  permitted  to  swim  with 
his  uhlans  across  the  river,  without  looking  for  a  ford. 
With  apparent  fear  lest  he  should  be  refused,  like  a  boy 
who  asks  permission  to  get  on  a  horse,  he  begged  to  be 
permitted  to  awim  across  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor. 
The  adjutant  said  that,  no  doubt,  the  emperor  would  not 
be  dissatisfied  with  this  superfluous  zeal. 

The  moment  the  adjutant  had  said  this,  the  old  mus- 
tachioed officer  with  a  happy  face  and  sparkling  eyes 
raised  his  sword,  shouted  "  Vivat ! "  gave  the  command 
to  his  uhlans  to  follow  him,  put  spurs  to  the  horse, 
Bud  galloped  up  to  the  river.  He  gave  an  angry  kick  to 
the  startled  horse  and  splashed  into  the  water,  heading 
toward  the  deep  current.  Hundreds  of  uhlans  galloped 
after  him.  In  the  middle  of  the  stream  and  in  the  cur- 
rent the  water  was  cold.  The  uhlans  tell  from  their 
horses  and  clung  to  each  other.  Some  of  the  horses  were 
drowned,  and  so  were  some  men ;  the  others  tried  to 
swim  by  holding  on  to  the  saddle  or  to  the  mane.  They 
tried  to  swim  stmight  ahead  of  them  and,  although  there 
was  a  ford  not  more  thau  half  a  verst  away,  were  proud 
of  swimming  and  drowning  in  the  sight  of  the  man  who 
was  sitting  on  a  log  and  not  even  watching  them.  When 
the  adjutant,  upon  returning,  chose  an  appropriate  moment 
in  which  to  direct  the  emperor's  attention  to  the  loyally 
of  the  Poles  to  his  person,  the  little  man  in  the  gray  coat 
rose  and,  calling  up  Berthier,  began  to  walk  up  and  down 
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along  the  ahore,  giving  him  orders,  and  now  and  Cben 
looking  with  dissatisfaction  at  the  drowning  uhlans,  who 
diverted  his  attention. 

It  was  not  a  new  conviction  for  him  that  bis  presence 
in  all  the  ends  of  the  world,  from  Africa  to  the  steppes  of 
Muscovy,  both  startled  people  and  threw  them  into  a 
madness  of  self-forgetfulnesa.  He  ordered  up  his  horse 
and  rode  hack  to  his  camp. 

About  forty  uhlans  were  drowned  in  the  river,  despite 
the  assistance  sent  them  by  boat.  The  majority  retreated 
to  the  shore  from  which  they  had  started.  TTie  colonel 
and  a  few  men  swam  the  river  and  with  difficulty  climbed 
on  the  other  shore.  But  the  moment  they  got  out,  with 
the  water  streaming  from  their  clothes,  they  shouted 
"  Vival  !  "  looking  in  ecstasy  at  the  place  where  Napoleon 
had  stoud,  but  where  he  was  no  longer,  and  feebng  tiiem- 
selves  happy  at  that  moment. 

In  the  evening  Napoleon,  between  two  orders,  —  the 
one  about  furaisbing  immediately  the  counterfeit  Russian 
assigoats,  to  be  taken  into  Russia,  and  the  other,  about 
shooting  a  Sason,  upon  whose  person  had  been  found  a 
letter  coataiuing  information  in  regard  to  the  movements 
of  the  French  army,  —  made  a  third  order,  which  was 
that  the  Polisb  colonel  who  had  uselessly  rushed  into  the 
riv(^  should  be  added  to  the  Legion  of  Honour,  of  which 
Napoleon  himself  was  the  head. 

Qttos  vult  perdere,  d&mentaU 


I 


Thb  BussiaD  emperor  had  in  the  meantime  been  Imng 
is  VQna  for  more  than  a  month,  passing  his  time  in 
reviews  and  manoenvreB.  Nothing  was  ready  for  the  war, 
which  all  were  expecting,  and  for  which  the  emperor  had 
left  St.  Petersburg  to  prepare  himself.  There  was  do 
general  plan  of  action.  The  hesitation  about  which  plaa 
of  all  those  which  were  proposed  should  be  accepted  had 
only  increased  during  the  month  that  the  emperor 
had  been  at  the  headquarters.  There  was  a  separate  com- 
mander-in-chief to  each  of  the  three  armies,  but  there  was 
1  head  to  all  the  armies,  and  the  emperor  did 
not  assume  that  appellation. 

The  longer  the  emperor  lived  in  VQna  the  less  zealously 
were  preparations  made  for  the  war,  for  the  emperor  had 
become  tired  waiting  so  long.  All  the  efforts  of  the  men 
who  surrounded  the  emperor  seem  to  have  been  directed 
toward  making  the  emperor  pass  the  time  pleasantly,  so 
that  he  might  forget  the  impending  war. 

After  many  balls  and  f6t«8  given  by  the  Polish  mag- 
nates, the  courtiers,  aud  the  emperor  himself,  it  occurred 
in  June  to  one  of  the  adjutants-general  of  the  emperor 
to  give  the  Tsar  a  ball  in  the  name  of  his  adjutants- 
generaL  This  idea  was  cheerfully  received  by  all.  The 
emperor  expressed  his  consent.  The  adjutants-general 
collected  money  by  subscription.  The  lady  who  more 
than  anybody  else  might  be  agreeable  to  the  emperor  was 
invited  to  be  the  hostess  of  the  ball  Count  B4nigsen, 
a  landed  proprietor  of  the  Goveroment  of  Vflna,  offered 
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Lib  Buburban  m&Dsion  for  the  celebration,  and  oa  the^ 
13tb  of  Juue  there  were  to  be  a  ball,  a  diiiner,  buating,  and 
fireworks  iu  Z£kret,  Coimt  B^iiigseQ's  suburban  estate. 

On  the  very  day  when  the  order  was  given  by  Napoleon 
to  cross  the  N^y^man,  aud  the  van  of  bis  army,  driving 
away  the  Cossaeks,  crossed  the  Kusaian  boundary,  Alex- 
ander was  passing  his  evening  at  B^nigsen'a  summer  resi- 
dence, attending  the  ball  given  by  bis  adjutants-general 

It  was  a  jolly  and  brilliant  ffite  ;  connoisseurs  said  that 
there  had  rarely  been  gathered  so  many  beauties  in  one 
spot.  Countess  BeziSkhi,  who  had  followed  the  emperor 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  Vilna,  among  a  number  of  other 
Bussian  ladies,  was  at  the  ball,  where  she,  with  her  heavy, 
so-called  Russian  beauty,  overshadowed  the  refined  Polish 
ladies.  She  was  observed,  and  the  emperor  honoured  her 
with  a  dance. 

Boris  Drubetsk6y,  en  garpon,  as  he  said,  having  left  his 
wife  in  Moscow,  was  also  at  this  ball,  aud,  though  not  an 
adjutant-general,  took  an  active  interest  in  it  by  subscrib- 
ing a  large  sum  toward  it.  Boris  was  now  a  rich  man, 
who  had  gone  very  far  in  the  service,  who  no  longer  looked 
for  any  protection,  and  wlio  stood  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  holiest  of  his  contemporaries.  He  met  H^l^ne  in 
VQua,  after  a  long  lapse  of  time,  and  had  forgotten  the 
past ;  but  as  H^Ifene  eujoyed  the  favour  of  a  very  impor- 
tant person,  and  Borfs  had  but  lately  married,  they  again 
met  as  good,  old  friends. 

At  midnight  they  were  still  dancing.  H^l^ne,  who  bad 
no  worthy  gentleman  to  dance  with,  herself  proposed  ft 
mazurka  to  Boris.  They  were  sitting  as  the  third  pair. 
Boris,  coolly  surveying  the  shining,  nude  shoulders  of 
Hdlfene,  as  they  protruded  from  a  dark,  gold -embroidered 
gauze  dress,  was  telling  her  about  old  acquaintances  and, 
at  the  same  time,  imperceptibly  to  himself  and  to  others, 
never  stopped  for  a  minute  observing  the  emperor,  whi  ~ 
was  in  the  same  halL     The  emperor  was  not  dancing ;  1 
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stood  in  the  door  and  stopped  now  nne,  and  now  another, 
addressing  to  them  those  kindly  words  which  he  aloae 
knew  how  to  choose. 

In  the  heglnning  of  the  mazurka  Boris  noticed  that 
Adjutant-General  Balash^v,  one  of  the  persona  most  inti- 
mate with  the  emperor,  had  walked  over  to  him  and  had 
Btalioned  himself  near  him  iu  an  uncourtly  manner,  while 
he  was  speaking  to  a  Fohsh  ladj.  Having  finished 
his  conversation  with  the  lady,  the  emperor  looked  in- 
terrogatively at  him  and,  apparently  considering  that 
Balash^v  coold  have  acted  thus  only  under  the  stress  of 
important  causes,  slightly  nodded  to  the  lady  and  turned 
to  Balash^v.  The  moment  Balaeh^v  began  to  speak,  the 
emperor's  face  expressed  surprise. 

He  took  Balash^v's  arm  and  crossed  the  hall,  uncon- 
sciously to  himself  clearing  a  broad  passage  of  about 
twenty  feet  on  both  sides  of  him  through  the  mass  of 
people  who  were  hastening  to  get  out  of  his  way.  Boris 
noticed  Arakch^v's  agitated  face,  when  the  emperor 
started  to  walk  with  Balash^v.  Arakch^v,  looking 
Buperciliously  at  the  emperor  and  snivelling  with  his  red 
nose,  moved  out  from  the  throng,  as  though  waiting  for 
the  emperor  to  address  him.  Boris  comprehended  that 
Arakch^v  was  jealous  of  Balash^v  and  was  dissatisfied 
because  an  important  piece  of  news  was  reaching  the 
emperor  through  another  source  than  him. 

But  the  emperor  and  Ealaah^v,  without  noticing 
Arakch^ev,  passed  through  the  outer  door  into  the  illumi- 
nated garden.  Arakehfev  followed  them  within  twenty 
steps,  holding  down  his  sword  and  looking  angrily  about 
him. 

In  the  figure  in  which  he  had  to  choose  a  lady,  Boris 
whispered  to  H^lfene  that  he  wanted  to  take  the  Countess 
Pot5cki,  who,  he  thought,  had  gone  out  on  the  balcony. 
GUding  along  on  the  parquetry,  he  ran  out  of  the  rear 
door  leading  into  the  garden,  where  he  stopped,  when  be 
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I  noticed  the  emperor  walking  with  Balash^v  up  to  the 
I  terrace.  They  were  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  door. 
I  Boris  Siittered,  as  though  he  were  too  late  to  get  out  of 
I  the  way,  and  respectfully  pressed  himself  (gainst  the  door- 
>ost  and  bent  his  head. 

The  emperor,  with  the  agitatiou  of  a  man  who  has 
I  received  a  personal  inault,  was  finishing  the  following 
words : 

"  To  enter  into  Russia  without  declaring  war  I  I  will 
J  make  poacc  only  when  there  is  not  a  single  armed  man 
I  left  on  my  soil," 

It  appeared  to  Boris  that  it  gave  the  emperor  plea,Bure 
I  to  enunciate  these  words:  he  was  satisfied  with  the  farm 
I  in  which  his  thought  was  clad,  but  dissatisfied  with  having 
I  been  overheard  by  Boris. 

"  Let  nobody  know  it ! "  the  emperor  added,  with  a 

Boris  saw  that  this  referred  to  him,  and  so  he  shut  his 
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Sbishk6v,  whom  he  commanded  to  write  an  order  to  the 
armies  and  a  rescript  to  the  field-marshal.  Prince  Saltyk6v, 
in  which  he  asked  to  have  included  the  words  that  be 
would  not  make  peace  bo  long  as  one  armed  Frenchman 
was  left  on  Russian  soiL 

On  the  next  day  the  following  letter  was  sent  to 
Napoleon : 

«  MoKsiBUR  MON  Fbere  :  —  I  learned  yesterday  that, 
despite  the  loyalty  with  which  I  have  observed  my  obIiga> 
tions  toward  your  Majesty,  your  troops  have  crossed  the 
Russian  boundary,  and  only  now  have  I  received  from 
St.  Petersburg  a  note,  in  which  Count  lauriaton  informs 
me,  in  reference  to  this  agression,  that  your  Majesty  has 
r^arded  yourself  as  being  in  a  state  of  war  with  me  ever 
since  Prince  EurfCkio  asked  for  his  passports.  The  mo- 
tives on  which  the  Duke  of  Bassano  based  his  refusal  to 
deliver  them  to  him  could  never  have  made  me  suppose 
that  this  incident  would  serve  as  a  pretext  for  aggression. 
In  fact,  this  ambassador  had  never  had  my  authorization, 
as  he  himself  declared ;  the  moment  I  was  informed  of 
his  action,  I  showed  him  my  disapproval  by  commauding 
him  to  stay  at  his  poet.  If  your  Majesty  is  not  inclined 
to  shed  the  blood  of  our  peoples  on  account  of  a  mieuo- 
derstanding  of  such  a  kind,  and  if  your  Majesty  consents 
to  withdraw  the  troops  from  Russian  territory,  I  will 
regard  what  has  happeued  as  though  it  had  not  taken 
place,  and  an  agreement  between  us  will  be  possible. 
Contrariwise,  your  Majesty,  I  shall  be  forced  to  ward  off 
an  attack  which  baa  not  been  provoked  by  anything  on 
my  part.  It  still  depends  on  your  Majesty  to  save  hu- 
manity the  calamities  of  a  new  war. 

"  I  am,  etc  (Signed)  Alxxakdsr." 


IV. 


At  two  o'clock  of  the  night  of  the  13th  of  June,  the 
emperor  sent  for  BalaahiSv,  and,  having  read  the  letter  to 
him,  ordered  him  to  take  it  in  person  to  the  French  em- 
peror. In  dismissing  Balnsh^v,  the  emperor  again  repeated 
to  him  the  words  that  he  would  not  make  peace  eo  long 
as  one  armed  enemy  was  left  on  Russian  soil,  and  ordered 
him  to  transmit  these  words  to  Kapoleon.  He  had  not 
included  these  words  in  his  letter  to  Napoleon,  because 
he  felt,  with  his  sense  of  tact,  that  they  were  out  of  place 
at  a  moment  when  the  last  attempt  at  pacilicatioQ  was 
being  made ;  but  he  insisted  that  Balash^v  should  person- 
ally transmit  them  to  Napoleon. 

Balash^v  left  on  the  night  of  June  13th,  being  accom- 
panied by  a  bugler  and  by  two  Cossacks.  At  daybreak 
he  reached  the  village  of  Ryk^nty,  on  this  side  of  the 
Ny^man,  where  stood  the  French  outposts.  He  was 
stopped  by  French  cavalry  sentinels. 

A  French  under-officer  of  hussars,  in  a  orimBon  uniform 
and  a  shaggy  cap,  shouted  to  Balash^v  to  stop.  Baksh^v 
did  not  stop  at  once,  but  continued  to  ride  at  a  pace  down 
the  road. 

The  under-officer,  frowning  and  uttering  a  curse,  moved 
his  horse  up  to  Balash^v,  put  his  hand  to  his  sabre,  and 
angrily  aaked  the  Bussiau  general  whether  he  was  deaf 
and  did  not  hear  what  he  was  asked-  Bala-ih^v  gave  him 
his  name.     The  undernDfficer  sent  a  soldier  to  the  officer. 

paying  no  more  attention  to  Balasb^v,  the  under-officer 
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began  to  speak  with  his  companions  about  army  matters. 
He  did  not  again  cast  a  glance  at  the  Russian  generaL 

It  appeared  exceedingly  strange  t*)  Balash^v,  after  his 
proximity  to  the  highest  power,  after  the  conversation 
which  he  had  held  three  hours  before  with  the  emperor, 
and  after  having  become  accustomed  to  honours  in  the 
service,  to  see  here,  on  Russian  soil,  this  hostile  and,  more 
especially,  this  disrespectful,  relation  of  brutal  force 
toward  himself. 

The  sun  had  just  begun  to  come  out  from  the  clouds  ; 
the  air  was  fresh  and  dewy.  The  herd  was  just  being 
driven  along  the  village  road.  In  the  fields,  the  skylarks, 
chirping,  spirted  up,  one  after  another,  like  bubbles  rising 
in  the  water. 

A  French  colonel  of  hussars,  who  had  apparently  just 
risen,  rode  out  of  the  village  on  a  handsome,  well-fed  gray 
horse,  accompanied  by  two  Iiussars.  The  officers,  the  sol- 
diers, and  their  horses  gave  an  impression  of  sufficiency 
and  foppishnesa 

It  was  that  first  part  of  the  campaign,  when  the  troops 
were  still  in  good  trim,  such  as  is  displayed  at  reviews  and 
in  peaceful  occupations,  with  but  a  shade  of  gala  militarism 
in  their  attire,  and  with  the  moral  shade  of  that  merri- 
ment and  enterprise  which  always  go  with  the  beginning 
of  a  campaign. 

The  French  colonel  with  difficulty  restrained  his  yawns, 
but  was  poHte  and  evidently  understood  the  whole  signif- 
icance of  BalasMv.  He  led  him  past  hie  soldiers  and 
beyond  the  cordon,  and  informed  him  that  hia  wish  to  be 
brought  before  the  emperor  would,  no  doubt,  be  fulfilled 
at  once,  since  the  emperor's  quarters,  so  far  as  he  knew, 
were  not  far  off. 

They  crossed  the  village  of  RykiSnty  past  the  hussar 
pickets,  sentries,  and  soldiers,  who  saluted  their  colonel 
and  with  curiosity  examined  the  Russian  uniform,  and 
came  out  on  the  other  side  of  the  village.     According  to 
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:  colonel'^  HtatemeEt,  the  chief  of  the  division   was 
Ithin  twri  kilometres,  and  he  would  take  him   to  his 
ftstination. 
1  The  sun  had  already  risen  and  shone  brightly  on  the 

I  .lu.st  as  ihtiy  had  ridden  past  a  tavern  on  the  summit 
L  hill,  thi-y  noticed  advancing  toward  them  a  small 
Irong  of  ridurs,  at  the  head  of  whom,  on  a  black  horse 
lith  its  caparison  gbaniing  in  the  sun,  rode  a  tall  man  in 
Ifeathered  hat,  with  his  hair  faUing  in  locks  down  to  his 
Joulders,  and  wearing  a  red  mantle ;  hie  long  legs  were 
|retched  forward,  in  the  manner  of  French  riders.  Thifl 
1  galloped  up  toward  Balash^v,  his  feathers,  precious 
loues,  and  gold  lace  glistening  and  waving  in  the  bright 
line  sun. 

J  Balash(?v  was  already  within  two  horses*  lengths  from 
|ie  rider  in  bracelets,  panache,  necklace,  and  gold,  who 
towiird   liiTU  with    a    snlenin   and    theatrical 
'U  bis  fiice,  wbfiu  .Tulner,  the  French  colonel, 
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ma  -manieiv,  mnw  pas  4  la  vdtre,"  —  cheerfully  took  Up 
the  business  which  was  familiar  to  him,  and,  hke  a  well- 
fed,  but  not  fattened  horse  which,  feeling  itself  in  the  har- 
neaa,  becomes  frisky  between  the  shafts,  he  accoutred  him- 
self in  the  loudest  and  most  expensive  mattnor  possible 
and,  happy  and  contented,  galloped  off  on  the  road  to 
Poland,  not  knowing  himself  whither  he  was  going,  or  tor 
what  purpose. 

When  he  saw  the  Russian  general,  he  in  right  royal, 
solemn  fashion,  threw  back  his  head,  with  the  curls  dan- 
gling down  to  his  shoulders,  and  looked  questioniogly  at 
the  French  coloneL  The  colonel  respectfully  informed 
his  Majesty  of  the  meaning  of  Balash^v,  whose  name  he 
found  it  difficult  to  pronounce. 

«  De  Bal-macheve  !  "  said  the  king,  by  hia  determination 
overcoming  the  difficulty  which  had  presented  itaetf  to  the 
colonel.  "  OharmA  dcfaire  votre  connaissfincf.gijUral  !" 
he  added  with  a  gesture  of  royal  favour. 

The  moment  the  kiug  began  to  speak  loud  and  rapidly, 
all  his  royal  dignity  suddenly  left  him,  and,  without 
knowing  it  himself,  he  passed  over  to  a  tone  of  good- 
natured  familiarity.  He  placed  his  hand  on  the  withers 
of  Balaah^v's  horse. 

■■  Et  bteit, giniral,  tout  est  tt  la  guerre,  4  «  qu'il parait" 
he  said,  as  though  regretting  the  circumstance  which  was 
heyond  his  controL 

" Sire"  replied  Balash^v, "  Vempereur  mon  maitre  ne  <U- 
nre  point  la  guerre,  et  comme  votre  Majesty  U  voit,"  Bala- 
sb^v  continued,  with  inevitable  affectation  multiplying  the 
use  of  the  title  "  Voire  Majeati"  as  though  addressing  a 
person  for  whom  this  title  was  still  a  novelty. 

Murat's  face  beamed  with  stupid  contentment  as  he 
listened  to  ■■  Monsieur  de  Balackoff."  But "  royauU  oblige  "  : 
he  felt  the  necessity  of  conferring  with  Alexander's  mes- 
senger on  matters  of  state,  as  a  king  and  ally.  He  dis- 
mounted   from   his   horse   and,   taking   Balasb^v's   arm, 
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walked  away  a  few  steps  from  the  suite,  which  waited  for 
him  respectfully,  and  bc^an  to  walk  up  and  down  with 
him,  trying  to  assume  as  significant  an  aspect  as  possible. 
He  mentioned  the  fact  that  Emperor  Napoleon  had  been 
insulted  by  the  demand  that  he  remove  his  troops  from 
Prussia,  especially  when  this  demand  became  known  to  all 
and  when  the  dignity  of  France  suffered  from  it.  Balit- 
8h£v  said  that  there  was  nothing  offensive  in  the  demaad, 
because  — 

Murat  interrupted  bjm : 

"  So  you  do  not  regard  Emperor  Alexander  as  the  in- 
stigator ? "  he  suddenly  said,  with  a  good-natured,  stupid 
smile. 

Balash^v  told  him  why  it  was  be  considered  N^apoleon 
to  have  taken  the  initiative. 

" Eh,  man  cker  giniral"  Murat  again  interrupted  him, 
"  je  disire  de  tout  mon  ecmr  que  /fs  empereurs  s'arrangent 
entre  eux,e(  tpif,  la  guerre  cowmencie  malgri  rnoi  se  termine 
U  plus  tSt  possible." 

He  spoke  in  the  tone  oE  servants  who  wish  to  remain 
good  friends,  in  spite  of  the  quarrel  of  their  masters.  He 
passed  over  to  inquiries  about  the  grand  duke  and  his 
health,  and  recalled  the  time  which  he  had  passed  so 
pleasantly  with  him  at  Naples.  Then,  as  though  sud- 
denly remembering  his  royal  dignity,  Murat  solemnly 
straightened  himself  up,  took  up  the  attitude  in  which  he 
had  stood  at  the  coronation,  and,  shaking  his  right  hand, 
be  said: 

*■  Je  ne  vous  reliens  plus,  girUral.  Jt  souhaite  U  lucch 
de  voire  mission,"  and,  with  a  flutter  of  his  red  embroidered 
mantle  and  of  his  plumes,  and  with  a  sparkle  of  his  pre- 
cious stones,  he  walked  over  to  his  suite,  which  was  waiting 
respectfully  for  him. 

Balaab^v  rode  on,  hoping,  from  what  Murat  had  said,  to 
be  presented  at  once  to  Napoleon  himself.  But,  instead 
of  meeting  Napoleon,  the  sentry  of  Davout's  corps  of  in- 
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fantiy  again  detained  him  at  the  next  village^  as  he  had 
heen  detained  at  the  cordon,  and  an  adjutant  of  the 
commander  of  the  corps,  who  was  called  out,  took  him 
to  the  village  to  Marshal  Davout. 


I  Davout  was  the  Arakchfev  of  Emperor  Napolerai, — 
IdI  Arakch^ev  the  coward,  but  the  precise,  cruel  man, 
Bho  does  uot  know  how  to  express  his  loyalty  otherwise 
liim  by  means  of  cruelty. 

1  lu  the  nieohadiom  of  the  state  organism  these  people 

B  as  necessary  as  are  wolves  in  the  organism  of  Nature, 

\i<\  Lhey  aru  always  pi^esent,  always  make  their  appearance 

maintain    themselves,   however    in  consistent    their 

unct;  and  their  proximity  to  the  head  of  the  state  may 

X.     Only  this  necessity  can  explain  how  the  unedu- 

Ited,  cruel   Arakch^ev,  who    personally    pulled    out  the 

lustaches   uf   thi;  grenadiers,   who  on  account  of  weak 

waa  unable  to  bear   any  ilan^^L-r,  and  who  lacked 
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t)aa  pleasure,  when  Balash^v  was  brought  ia  to  tiiin.  He 
buried  himaeli  still  more  in  bis  work,  when  the  Buaeian 
general  entered,  and,  glancing  above  Im  spectacles  at 
Balaeh^v's  face,  which  was  animated  under  the  influence 
of  the  beautiful  morning  and  of  hia  conversation  with 
Murat,  he  did  not  rise,  nor  even  stir,  but  only  frowned 
more  than  usual  and  smiled  a  malignant  smile. 

Upon  noticing  on  BalashiSv'B  face  the  disagreeablb  im- 
pression produced  by  this  reception,  Davout  raised  hia 
bead  and  coldly  asked  him  what  he  wanted. 

Assuming  that  he  was  given  such  a  reception  only 
because  Davout  did  not  know  that  he  was  an  adjutant- 
general  of  Emperor  Alexander  and  his  representative 
before  Kapoleon,  Balash^v  hastened  to  mention  his 
standing  and  purpose.  Contrary  to  his  expectations, 
Davout,  after  having  hstened  to  Balash^v,  became  even 
more  stem  and  rude. 

"Where  ia  your  packet?"  he  said.  " Donnez-U  moi,Je 
rtnverrai  h  Cemptreur." 

Balasb^v  said  that  his  orders  were  to  hand  the  packet 
in  person  to  the  emperor. 

"The  commands  of  your  emperor  are  carried  out  in 
your  army,  and  here,"  said  Davout,  "you  have  to  do 
what  you  are  ordered  to  do." 

And,  as  though  to  make  the  Bussian  general  feel  more 
seoaitively  bis  dependence  on  brutal  force,  Davout  sent  an 
adjutant  for  the  officer  of  the  day. 

Balash^v  took  out  the  packet,  which  contained  the 
emperor's  letter,  and  placed  it  upon  the  table  (this  table 
was  formed  by  a  door,  on  which  the  hinges  were  still  left, 
placed  across  two  barrels).  Davout  took  the  packet  and 
read  the  address. 

"  It  is  your  privilege  to  show  me  or  not  to  show  me 
respect,"  said  Balaah^v,  "  but  permit  me  to  tell  you  that  I 
have  the  honour  of  bearing  the  name  of  adjutant-general 
to  his  Majesty  —  " 
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Bavout  looked  at  him  in  silence,  and  the  agitation  and 
embarraBsment  which  were  expressed  in  Balash^v's  face 
apparently  afforded  him  pleasure. 

"  You  will  receive  your  due,"  he  said.  Putting  the  en- 
velope into  his  pocket,  he  left  the  barn. 

A  minute  later  Monsieur  de  Castries,  the  marshal's 
adjutant,  entered  and  took  Balash<^v  to  quarters  set  aside 
for  bim. 

Bolash^y  dined  that  day  in  the  bam  with  the  marshal, 
on  the  same  board,  which  was  thrown  over  the  barrels. 

On  the  next  day,  Davout  left  early  in  the  morning,  and, 
inviting  Balaali^v  to  come  to  see  him,  he  told  him  that 
he  begged  him  to  remain,  to  move  with  the  baggage-train, 
whenever  the  order  for  an  advance  was  given,  and  not  to 
converse  with  any  one  but  Monsieur  de  Castries. 

After  a  four  days'  solitude,  tedium,  and  consciousne&e 
of  submission  and  iusignificance,  which  were  the  more 
noticeable  after  that  milieu  of  power,  in  which  he  had 
been  moving  ;  after  several  marches  with  the  baggi^e  of 
the  marshal  and  the  French  troops  which  occupied  the 
whole  region,  Balash^v  was  brought  to  Vilna,  which  now 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  jtassing  through  the  same 
toll-gate  through  wbicb  he  had  left  four  days  before. 

On  the  next  day  the  imperial  chamberlain,  Monsieur 
du  Turenne,  came  to  see  Balashi^v  and  informed  bim  of 
the  emperor's  wish  to  honour  him  with  an  audience. 

Four  days  before  there  had  been  stationed  sentries  of 
tlie  Preobrazh^nski  regiment  in  front  of  the  bouse  to 
which  Balash^v  was  now  taken ;  now  there  stood  there 
two  French  grenadiers  in  blue  uniforms,  open  at  the 
breast,  and  in  shaggy  hats,  a  detachment  of  hussars  and 
oMans,  a  brilliant  suite  of  adjutants,  pages,  and  generals, 
waiting  for  the  appearance  of  Kapoleon  near  his  mount, 
which  was  standing  at  the  porch,  and  his  Mameluke 
Rustan.  Kapoleon  received  Balash^v  in  the  same  houBe 
in  VQna  from  which  Alexander  bad  despatched  him. 
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Though  Balasb^v  was  used  to  the  solemnity  of  the 
court,  he  was  startled  by  the  luxury  and  magnificence  of 
Napoleon's  surrouo dings. 

Count  Turenne  led  him  to  a  large  waiting-room,  where 
were  waiting  many  generals,  gentlemen  of  the  chamber, 
and  FoHsh  magnates,  many  of  whom  Balash^v  had  seen 
at  the  court  of  the  Russian  emperor.  Duroc  said  that 
Emperor  Napoleon  would  i«ceive  the  Russian  general 
before  starting  out  on  hia  promenade. 

Aft«r  a  few  momenta  of  waiting,  the  chaml>erlaiu  of 
the  day  came  out  into  the  large  waiting-room  and,  bowing 
politely,  invited  Balaah^v  to  follow  him. 

Balash^v  entered  a  small  waiting-room,  from  which  one 
door  led  to  a  cabinet,  from  which  the  Russian  emperor 
had  dispatched  Iiim.  Balash^v  stood  about  two  minutea, 
waiting  to  be  called  in.  Behind  the  door  could  be  heard 
hurried  steps.  Both  halves  of  the  door  opened,  all  grew 
silent,  and  in  the  cabinet  were  heard  tirm,  determined 
steps,  those  of  Napoleon :  he  had  just  finished  his  toilet 
(or  the  horseback  ride.  He  wore  a  blue  uniform,  which 
was  open  over  a  white  waistcoat  that  came  down  to  his 
rotund  abdomen,  white  elk-leather  pantaloons  that  fitted 
tightly  on  the  fat  thighs  of  his  short  legs,  and  a  pair  of 
JBck-boots.  His  short  hair  had  evidently  just  been  combed, 
but  one  strand  fell  down  the  middle  of  his  broad  forehead. 
Hia  white,  puffy  neck  stood  out  sharply  from  the  block 
collar  of  his  uniform  ;  there  was  an  odour  of  eau  ifi? 
Cologne  about  him.     On  his  youthful,  plump  face  with 
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ts  protruding  chiu  thera  was  an  expresBion  of  a  gracious, 
najeatic  greeting,  worthy  of  an  emperor. 

He  came  out  with  a  rapid  quiver  ot  his  body  at  every 
ttep  he  took  and  throwing  hia  head  slightly  back.  His 
whole  3tout,  short  lif^ure,  with  the  broad,  fat  shoulders  and 
nvoluntarily  protruding  abdomen  and  chest,  gave  him 
ihat  distinguished  and  reserved  aspect  which  is  seen  in 
people  of  about  forty  years  of  age,  who  live  in  ease. 
Besides  it  was  apparent  that  on  that  day  he  was  in  the 
aest  mood  possible. 

He  nodded,  in  reaponae  to  Balash^v's  low,  respectrul 
30W,  and,  walking  -iiver  to  him,  began  to  speak  at  once, 
ike  a  man  who  viilued  every  minute  of  bia  time  and  who 
lid  not  condescend  to  prepare  his  speeches,  but  who  was 
xinvinced  that  he  would  always  speak  well  and  would 
ay  what  was  proper. 

"  Good  morning,  geuerall"  he  aaJd.  "I  have  received 
Emperor  Alexander's  letter  which  you  have  brought  for 
BB,  and  am  very  glad  to  see  you." 

He  looked  at  Balash^v  with  his  large  eves,  and  immo- 
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"  Sire/  L'Empereur,  mon  maitre,"  Balash^v  bogaa  the 
speech  which  be  had  prepared  long  ago,  as  soon  ea  Napo- 
leoD  finished  and  looked  at  him  interrc^atively ;  but  the 
look  of  the  emperor's  eyes,  directed  at  him,  confused  him. 
"  You  are  confused,  —  regain  your  composure  1 "  Napoleon 
seemed  to  say,  with  a  barely  perceptible  smile  examining 
Balash^v's  uniform  and  sword.  Balasbi^v  regained  hia 
composure  and  began  to  speak.  He  said  that  Emperor 
Alexander  did  not  consider  Eur^kiu's  request  that  he  be 
given  his  passports  as  a  sufficient  cause  for  war,  that 
Kurikiu  had  act«d  on  his  own  responsibility,  without  the 
consent  of  the  Tsar,  that  Emperor  Alesauder  did  uot  wish 
for  war,  and  that  there  were  no  relations  with  England. 

"  Not  yet,"  Napoleon  interposed,  and,  as  though  fearing 
to  submit  to  his  feeling,  he  frowned  and  slightly  nodded 
his  head,  to  let  Balash^r  know  that  he  might  continue. 

Having  said  everything  which  was  contained  in  his 
orders,  Balash^v  added  that  Emperor  Alexander  wished  for 
peace,  but  would  not  enter  upon  any  n^otiations  unless 
—  Here  Balash^v  became  embarrassed :  he  recalled  the 
words  which  Emperor  Alexander  had  not  included  in  tha 
letter,  but  which  be  had  commanded  to  be  put  into 
the  rescript  to  Saltjk6v,  aud  which  he,  fialash^v,  was  to 
transmit  to  Napoleon.  Balash^v  remembered  the  worda, 
"  So  long  as  one  armed  enemy  was  left  ou  Kussian  soil," 
but  some  complex  feeling  kept  him  from  uttering  them. 
He  was  unable  to  say  the  words,  though  he  wished  to  do 
BO.  He  hesitated  and  said,  "  Unless  the  French  troops 
retreated  beyond  the  Ny<!uian." 

Napoleon  noticed  Balash^v's  embarrassment,  aa  he  was 
uttering  the  last  words:  his  (ace  twitched  anrl  iln'  i  ;ilt'  of 
his  left  leg  began  to  quiver  in  even  taotinr       "■^   '  ■  r- 

ring  from  the  spot,  he  h'^Au   '  •] 

faster  voice.     Balashfiv,  wb>i  i  if 

Napoleon  frequently  c-ii^t   <:■  ■ 
observing  the  twitching  '.t  iIj 
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beautiful  provincee.  There  was,  however,  Dothing  in  the 
way  of  adding  them  to  hia  empire,  and  in  one  reign  he 
would  have  expanded  Russia  from  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  Catherine  the  Great  could  not 
have  done  more,"  said  Napoleon,  becoming  ever  more  ex- 
cited, walking  across  the  room,  and  repeating  to  Balash^v 
almost  the  same  words  which  he  had  employed  to  Alex- 
ander in  Tilsit.  •'  Tout  cda  il  Caurait  du  it  mon  amitii. 
Ah  !  quel  beau  Tegite,  quel  beau  regne  f  "  he  repeated  sev- 
eral times.  He  stopped,  drew  his  gold  snuff-box  oat  of 
his  pocket,  and  with  his  nose  took  a  pinch  from  it. 

"  Quel  beau  rigTie  aurait  pu  Hre  celui  de  VSmperear 
Alexartdre ! " 

He  looked  compassionately  at  BalaaWv,  and  the  mo- 
ment Balasb^v  intended  to  say  something,  he  hastened  to 
interrupt  him  : 

"  What  could  he  have  desired  and  looked  for,  which  he 
could  not  find  in  my  friendship  ? "  he  said,  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  as  though  in  perplexity.  "  He  found  it  best  to 
Burround  himself  with  my  enemies,  and  with  whom ! " 
continued  Napoleon.  "  With  Stein,  Armfeldt,  B^oigsen, 
Wintzingerode.  Stein  is  a  traitor  who  has  been  driven  out 
of  his  country;  Armfeldt  is  a  debauch^  and  intriguer; 
Wintzingerode  —  a  fugitive  French  subject ;  B^nigsen  is 
a  little  more  military  than ,  the  rest,  but  still  incapable ; 
he  was  unable  to  do  anything  in  1807,  and  ought  to 
awaken  terrible  recollections  in  Emperor  Alexander.  If 
they  were  capable  soldiers,  they  could  be  made  use  of," 
continued  Napoleon,  hardly  ably  to  utter  his  words  as  fast 
as  the  new  combinations  arose  in  his  imagination,  to  prove 
his  justice  or  power,  which  to  his  mind  was  one  and  the 
same  thing,  "  but  that  is  not  the  case:  they  are  unfit  for 
war  and  for  peace  I  Barclay  ia  said  to  be  a  better  gen- 
eral than  they  are,  but  I  cannot  affirm  this,  it  I  am  to 
judge  from  his  first  movements.  And  what  are  they 
doing,  all  those  courtiers  ?     Pfuel  proposes,  Armfeldt  dia- 
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cusses,  B^nigsen  exammes,  and  Barclay,  who  ts  called  to 
act,  does  aot  know  what  to  do,  and  time  passes  without 
any  results.  Bagratii^D  is  the  only  soldier.  He  is  stupid, 
but  he  has  experience,  a  sure  eye,  and  determination. 
What  rOle  does  your  young  emperor  play  in  this  mon- 
strous group  ?  They  are  compromising  him  and  throwing 
ftU  the  responsibility  on  his  shoulders.  Un  sou-verain  ne 
doit  Hre  d  Varmie  que  quand  U  fst  gMraiy  he  said, 
apparently  throwiug  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  emperor. 
Napoleon  knew  how  much  Emperor  Alexander  wanted 
to  be  a  general 

"  The  campiiign  began  a  week  ago,  and  you  did  not 
know  how  to  defend  VQna.  You  are  cut  in  two  and 
driven  out  of  the  Polish  provinceji.    Your  army  murmurs." 

"  On  the  contrary,  your  Majesty,"  said  Balaahi^v,  who 
had  difficulty  in  remembering  all  he  heard,  and  in  follow- 
ing these  fireworks  of  words,  "  the  army  bums  with  the 
desire  —  " 

"  I  know  everything,"  Napoleon  interrupted  him,  "  I 
know  everj'thing,  and  I  know  the  number  of  your  bat- 
talions as  well  as  I  know  my  own.  You  have  less  than 
two  hundred  thousand  soldiers,  while  I  have  three  times 
aa  many :  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour,"  said  Napoleon, 
forgetting  that  his  word  of  honour  could  have  no  signifi- 
cance, "  I  give  you  ma  parole  d'honntur  qu-e  fai  dnq  cent 
trente  milU  hommea  de  ce  cAU  de  la  Vistule.  The  Turks 
are  of  no  avail  to  you:  they  are  good  for  nothing,  and 
this  they  have  proved  by  making  peace  with  you.  The 
Swedes,  —  it  is  their  destiny  to  be  ruled  by  insane  kings. 
Their  king  was  insane  ;  they  changed  him  and  took  an- 
other—  Bernadotte,  who  immediately  went  insane,  for 
only  a  Swede  who  is  insane  can  conclude  an  alliance 
with  Russia." 

Napoleon  smiled  a  malicious  smile  and  again  raised  his 
snuff-box  to  his  nose. 

Balash^v  had  an  answer  to  everj'  sentence  uttered  by 
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KapoleoD  and  was  anxious  to  make  a  reply ;  he  kept 
making  the  gesture  of  a  man  wishing  to  say  soniethiug, 
bat  Napoleon  kept  interrupting  him.  To  the  state- 
ment that  the  Swedes  were  insane,  Balaah^v  wanted  to 
Bay  that  Sweden  was  an  island,  if  Russia  was  with  her ; 
;  but  Napoleon  shouted  again,  in  order  to  drown  his  voice. 
f  Vapoleon  was  in  that  state  of  irritation,  when  a  man  has 
to  keep  talking  all  the  time,  in  order  to  prove  to  himself 
tha  justice  of  his  case.  Balaah^v  began  to  feel  uneasy : 
as  an  ambassador,  he  was  afraid  lest  he  should  lose  his 
dignity,  and  yet  he  felt  the  necessity  of  replying  to  Napo- 
leon ;  as  a  man,  he  felt  morally  compressed  before  that 
forgetfulness  which  comes  from  causeless  anger,  and  in 
which  Napoleon  obviously  was.  He  knew  that  the  words 
now  uttered  by  Napoleon  had  no  meaning,  and  that  he 
himself  would  feel  ashamed  of  them  as  soon  as  he  regained 
his  senses.  BalashSv  stood  with  downcast  eyes,  looking 
at  Napoleon's  fat  legs  in  motion,  and  trying  to  avoid  hia 
glance. 

"  What  do  I  care  for  your  allies  ? "  said  Napoleon.  "  My 
allies  are  the  Poles :  there  are  eighty  thousand  of  them, 
and  they  fight  like  lions.  There  will  be  two  hundred 
thousand  of  them." 

And,  apparently  excited  by  having  spoken  a  manifest 
untruth  and  by  the  fact  that  Balash^v  remained  standing 
silently  before  him  in  the  same  pose,  submitting  to  fate, 
he  abruptly  turned  back,  walked  over  to  Balaah^v's  very 
(ace,  and,  making  enei^etic,  rapid  gestures  with  his  white 
hands,  almost  shouted : 

"  Remember  that  if  you  turn  Prussia  against  me,  re- 
member, I  will  wipe  it  off  from  the  map  of  Europe,"  he 
said,  with  a  pale  face  which  was  distorted  by  anger, 
and  with  an  energetic  gesture  striking  one  of  bis  small 
hands  with  the  other.  "  Yes,  I  will  throw  you  beyond  the 
Dvind  and  beyond  the  Dnieper,  and  will  make  for  you 
that  barrier  which  Europe  was  criminal  and  bhnd  to  have 
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permitted  to  be  destroyed.  Yes,  this  is  what  will  happen 
to  you  I  ThiB  is  what  you  have  gained  by  parting  from 
me,"  he  said,  silently  pacing  up  and  down  in  the  room, 
and  shrugging  his  fat  shoulders.  He  put  the  suufT-bos 
into  his  waistcoat  pocket,  again  took  it  out,  several  times 
carried  it  up  to  his  nose,  and  stopped  op[>osite  Balash^v. 
He  grew  silent,  looked  sarcastically  straight  into  Bala- 
sh^v's  eye.'?,  and  said,  in  a  soft  voice :  "  Et  cependant  quel 
b«au  rigjie  aurait  pu  avoir  votre  maitre  !  " 

Balasb^v,  feeling  the  ueceasity  of  retorting  to  him,  said 
that  from  Russia's  standpoint  matters  did  not  appear  in 
Buch  a  gloomy  light  Napoleon  was  silent,  coDtiouing  to 
look  sarcastically  at  him  and  evidently  not  listening  to 
him.  Balash^v  said  that  in  Russia  the  best  was  expected 
of  the  war.  Napoleon  shook  his  bead  coodescendingly, 
as  though  to  say,  "  I  know,  your  duty  tells  you  so,  but  you 
yourself  do  not  believe  it,  —  you  are  convinced  by  rue." 

At  the  end  of  Balash^v'a  speech,  Napoleon  again  took 
out  his  snuff-box,  put  it  to  his  nose,  and,  to  give  a  signal, 
twice  struck  the  floor  with  his  foot.  The  door  opened ;  a 
chamberlain,  bending  in  a  respectful  attitude,  handed  the 
emperor  a  hat  and  a  pair  of  gloves ;  another  handed  him 
a  handkerchief.  Napoleon,  without  looking  at  them, 
turned  to  Balash^v : 

"  Assure  Emperor  Alexander  in  my  name,"  he  said, 
taking  his  bat,  "  that  I  am  as  devoted  to  him  as  ever :  I 
know  him  well  and  I  very  highly  value  bis  high  qualities. 
Je  ne  vous  retierts  plus,  girUral ;  vous  recevrez  ma  letlre 
/t  Cempfreur." 

Napoleon  rapidly  moved  up  to  the  door.  All  those 
who  were  in  the  waiting-room  rushed  forward  and  down- 
stairs. 


After  what  Napoleon  bad  said,  after  tfaose  outborets 

l)f  anger,  and  after  the  last  words  uttered  in  a  dry  tone, 
wje  ne  voiis  retiens  plus,  giniral ;  I'ows  recevrei:  ma  httre," 
palash^v  was  coovioced  that  Napoleon  would  not  want 
3  him  again,  and  would  even  try  not  to  aee  him,  the 
IfTended  ambassador  and,  above  all,  the  witness  to  his 
liidei^orous  rage.  But,  to  his  surprise,  he  received  through 
;  an  invitation  to  the  emperor's  table  on  that  day. 
the  dinner  were  Bessitlres,  Caulaincourt,  and 
perthier. 

Napoleon    met    Rilashiiv    with    a    merry    and   kindly 


with  his  plans  and  who  were  to  rejoice  in  his  successes. 
AmoDg  other  thiags  he  spoke  of  Moscow,  asking  Balash^v 
about  the  Russian  capital,  not  only  as  a  curious  traveller 
asks  about  a  new  place  which  he  int^ndfl  to  visit,  but  also 
with  the  conviction  that  Balaah^v,  as  a  Kussian,  would  be 
flattered  by  his  curiosity. 

"  How  many  inhabitant*  are  there  in  Moscow,  and  how 
many  houses  ?  Is  it  true  that  Moscou  is  called  Moscou  la 
aainte  ?  How  many  churches  are  there  in  Moeccu  f  "  he 
asked. 

To  the  reply  that  there  were  more  than  two  hundred 
churches,  he  said: 

'■  Why  such  a  maes  of  churches  ? " 

"  The  Russians  are  very  pious,"  replied  Balash^v, 

"  But  a  large  quantity  of  monasteries  and  churches  is 
always  a  sign  of  the  backwardness  of  a  nation,"  said 
Napoleon,  looking  at  Caulaincourt  for  appreciation  of  his 
judgment 

Balash^v  begged  respectfully  to  differ  from  the  French 
emperor. 

"  Each  country  has  its  customs,"  he  said. 

"  But  nowhere  else  in  Europe  are  such  things  to  be 
found,"  said  Napoleon. 

"  I  beg  your  Majesty's  pardon,"  said  Balash^v,  "  outside 
of  Russia,  there  is  Spain,  where  there  are  as  many  churches 
and  monasteries." 

This  response  of  Ealash^v,  which  hinted  at  the  late 
defeat  of  the  French  in  Spain,  was  highly  appreciated  at 
the  court  of  Emperor  Alexander,  when  Balash^v  told  it 
there,  but  here,  at  Napoleon's  dinner,  it  was  not  appreci- 
ated at  all,  and  passed  by  unnoticed. 

It  was  evident,  from  the  indifferent  and  perplexed  looks 
of  the  marshals,  that  they  were  not  sure  wherein  lay  the 
sarcasm  to  which  the  intonation  of  Balaah^v's  voice  seemed 
to  point.  "  If  there  was  any,  we  did  not  understand  it,  or 
lher«  was  nothing  clever  about  it,"  said  the  expressions 
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l)f  the  maishals'  faces.     His  reply  was  ao  little  appreciated, 

IhaL  Naptileon  positively  did  not  notice  it,  but  proceeded 

0  ask  Balashi'iv  lliriiugh  what  cities  the  straight  road  to 

Vfoscow  went.     Balashfiv,  who  was  cautious   during  the 

whole  time  of  the  dinner,  answered  that  coviTtie  tout  ckemin 

'.  A  RoiiLC,  tout  i.:hemin  m^e  (I  Moscou,  bo  there  were 

many  roads,  and  that,  among  these  many  roads,  there  was 

line  which  led  to  Poltiva,  which  Charles  XII.  had  chosen. 

k.s  he  said  this,  Rala.'ih^v's  face  was  suddenly  flushed  with 

Bny  at   the  success   of  his   reply.     He  had  not  finished 

■aj-iu^'  the  last  words,  when  Caulaincourt  started  to  speak 

|)f  thu  inconveniences  of  the  road  from  St.  Petersburg  to 

VIoscow,  and  of  his  reminiscences  of  St.  Petersburg. 

After  dinner  thuy  passed  for  the  coffee  into  Kapoleon's 
^binet,  which  four  days  before  had  been  the  cabinet  of 
bmperor  Alexander.  Napoleon  sat  down,  stirring  the 
RofTed  in  a  Sfivrus  cup,  and  indicated  to  Balaah^v  a  chair 
|icaT  him. 

There  is  in  man  a  curuun    postprandial    mood,  which 
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ooderstaod,"  be  said,  "  ia  that  Emperor  Alexander  has 
surrounded  himself  with  all  my  peraoaal  BDemies.  I  do 
not  —  underattmd  it.  Did  it  not  occur  to  him  that  I 
might  do  Ukewise  ? "  he  turned  questioningly  to  Balaah^v. 
Apparently  this  recollection  again  pushed  him  into  the 
track  of  his  luomiug's  irritation,  which  was  still  fresh 
in  him. 

"  And  he  ought  to  know  that  I  will  do  so,"  said  Napo- 
leon, rising  and  pushing  the  cup  away  with  his  band.  "  I 
will  drive  all  his  WUrtembei^,  Badeu,  Weiiuar  relatives 
out  of  Germany  —  yes,  I  will  Let  him  prepare  an  asylum 
for  them  in  Russia ! " 

Balash^v  inclined  his  head,  showing  hy  his  look  that  he 
would  have  preferred  to  take  his  leave,  and  that  he  was 
listening  only  because  he  could  not  help  listening  to  what 
was  being  said.  Napoleon  took  no  notice  of  this  expres- 
sion ;  he  addre-ssed  Balash^v,  not  as  the  ambassador  of  Ms 
enemy,  but  as  a  man  who  was  now  quite  devoted  to  him, 
and  who  must  take  pleasure  iu  hearing  his  former  master 
reviled. 

■■  Why  did  Emperor  Alexander  take  the  command  of 
the  Russian  troops  ?  Why  ?  War  is  my  business,  but 
bis  is  to  rule,  and  not  to  command  an  army.  Why  did 
be  take  such  a  responsibility  upon  himself?" 

Napoleon  again  took  the  suufT-box,  silently  crossed  the 
room  several  times,  then  suddenly  walked  over  to  Balash^v 
and  with  a  slight  smile,  confidently,  rapidly,  and  simply 
raised  his  hand  to  the  face  of  the  Russian  general  of  forty 
years  of  age,  as  though  he  were  doing  not  only  an  im- 
portant piece  of  business,  but  something  agreeable  to 
Balash^v,  and  taking  hold  of  his  ear,  gave  it  a  light  jerk, 
while  smiling  with  his  hps  only. 

Avoir  CoreilU  tirf  par  tempereur  was  regarded  as  the 
greatest  honour  and  favour  at  the  court  of  France. 

"  Eh  bien,  voua  ne  dites  rien.  admiraUur  et  courtisan  de 
CEmpereur  Alexandre"   he  said,  as  though   it   was  too 
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■unny  to  be  the  "  couHiaan  et  admirateur  "  ot  some  one 

Ither  than  Napoleon's  in  his  own  presence.     "Are  the 

I  ready  for  the  general  ? "  he  added,  with  a  alight 

pclinatioii  of  his  head  in  response  to  Eolaeh^v's  bow. 

"  Give  him  mine,  —  he  has  to  travel  a  long  distance  —  " 

The  letter  whioh  Baksh^v  took  back  was  the  last  which 

1  from  NaprJeon  to  Alexander.     All  the  details  of 

Ihe  conversation  were  transmitted  to  the  Russian  emperor, 

ind  the  war  began. 


I 
I 


vm. 

After  his  meeting  with  Pierre  in  Moscow,  Prince  An- 
dr^y  went  back  to  St.  Petersburg  to  attend  to  business,  aa 
he  told  hia  relatives,  but  in  reality  to  meet  there  Prince 
Anat<51  Kur^n,  whom  he  regarded  it  aa  neceasarj-  to 
meet.  Upon  bia  arrival  he  learned  that  Kun^iu  was  no 
longer  in  St,  Petersburg,  Pierre  informed  his  brother-in- 
law  that  Prince  Audrey  was  coming  to  see  him.  AnatiJl 
Kur%in  immediately  received  au  appointment  from  the 
minister  of  war  and  left  for  the  Moldavian  army.  At  the 
same  time.  Prince  Andr^y  met  in  St.  Petersbui^  Kutiizov, 
bis  old  general,  who  had  always  been  favourably  inclined 
toward  him,  and  Kutiizov  proposed  to  him  to  go  to  the 
Moldavian  army,  of  which  the  old  general  was  appointed 
field-marshaL  Prince  Audrey  was  attached  to  the  staff 
of  the  headquarters  and  left  for  Turkey. 

Prince  Andr^y  thought  it  improper  to  write  to  Eur^n 
end  to  challenge  him.  Unless  he  had  some  new  cause 
for  a  duel,  he  regarded  a  challenge  aent  by  him  as  com- 
promising Countess  Rostov,  and  so  he  was  anxiona  to 
meet  Kuttigin  in  person,  so  aa  to  get  a  chance  of  finding 
auch  a  new  cause.  But  be  was  just  as  unsuccessful  in 
finding  Kurdgin  in  the  Turkish  army,  for  Kurigin  went 
back  to  Russia  the  moment  Prince  Andr^y  reached 
Turkey. 

Prince  Andr^y  found  life  easier  in  the  new  country  and 
under  new  conditions.  After  hia  fianc&'s  treason,  which 
affected  him  the  more  forcibly  the  more  carefully  he  tried 
to  conceal  the  effect  from  all,  the  conditions  of  life  under 
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^hieh  hii  had  buun  happy  were  burdensome  to  him,  and 

.  more  oppregsive  were  to  him  that  freedom  and  inde- 

jendence  whiuh  htf  had  valued  ao  much  before.     He  not 

did  not  thiuk  his  old  thoughts,  which  had  come  to 

lim  for  the  iirst  time  as  he  had  been  looking  at  the  sky 

Iwliile  lying  on  this  field  of  Auaterlitz,  which  be  had  liked 

ilevelop  with  Pii;rre,  and  which  had  filled  hia  solitude 

lit  lit^uchaiovu,  and  later  in  Switzerland  and  Rome;  but 

(  even  afraid  to  recall   those  ideas  which  revealed 

Itu  him  bright,  uiidlijss  horizons.     He  waa  now  interested 

luuly  in  tlif  iiearusL,  practical  affairs,  which  were  not  con- 

|necLi;d  with  hi^  former  life,  and  of  which  he  availed  him- 

hu   raort;  uagiBrly,   the   more   concealed  the  former 

wure  from  liim.     It  was  as  though  that  immeasur- 

icodiug  vault  of  heaven,  which  formerly  had  stood 

labove  Mm,  had  suddenly  changed  into  a  low,   definite, 

Joppressive  vaiill,  uu    wMch    everything    waa  clear,   and 

(nothiug  eternal  and  mysterious. 

f  the  several  nctivities  upun  to  him,  the  military  serv- 


I 
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•D  assiduously  busy  and  aomewfaat  ambitioua  and  vaio 
activity. 

In  the  year  1812,  when  the  news  of  a  war  with  Napo- 
leon reached  Bucharest,  where  Kutiizov  had  been  for  two 
months,  passing  his  days  and  nights  with  his  Wallachian 
woman,  Prince  Andr^y  aaked  the  commander-in-chief  to 
be  transferred  to  the  army  of  the  West.  Eutilzov,  who 
was  getting  tired  of  BolkiSnski  and  his  activity,  which 
served  as  a  rebuke  to  indolence,  readily  permitted  him  to 
go,  giving  him  orders  for  Barclay  de  Tolly. 

Before  going  to  the  army,  which  in  May  was  camping 
at  the  Drfssa,  Prince  Audrey  visited  L^syya  Giiry,  which 
was  on  his  road,  being  within  three  versts  of  the  Smolensk 
highway.  In  the  last  three  years  of  Prince  Andr^y'a  life 
there  had  been  so  many  transformations  and  be  had 
thought,  felt,  and  seen  so  much  (having  travelled  both  in 
the  West  and  the  V^at),  that  he  was  suddenly  strangely 
affected,  at  his  anival  at  L5'ayja  G6ry,  by  the  stream  of 
life  which,  down  to  the  minutest  details,  had  remained 
the  same  it  had  always  been.  He  drove  through  the 
avenue  and  the  stone  gate  of  the  Ljfsyya  G6ij  maosion 
as  thongh  he  were  entering  an  enchanted  castle  where 
all  was  asleep.  Within  there  was  the  same  austerity,  the 
same  cleanliness,  the  same  quiet,  the  same  furniture, 
the  same  walls,  the  same  sounds,  the  same  odour,  and  the 
same  timid  faces,  only  grown  a  little  old.  Princess  M^rya 
was  the  same  timid,  plain,  aging  old  maid,  who  was  pass- 
ing the  best  years  of  her  life  uselessly  and  joylessly,  in 
terror  and  eternal  moral  sufferings.  Mile.  Bourienne  was 
the  same  self-satisfied,  coquettish  girl,  who  was  merrily 
making  use  of  every  moment  of  her  hfe  and  was  filled 
with  the  moet  joyous  hopes.  Prince  Audrey  thought  she 
bad  become  more  self-satisfied.  Tutor  Desalles,  whom  he 
had  brought  with  him  from  Switzerland,  wore  a  coat  of  a 
Russian  cut  and  spoke  a  Russian  brogue  with  the  servants, 
but  otherwise  was  the  same  narrow-minded,  cultured,  vir- 
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Ituous,  pedantic  educator.      The  old  prince  had  changed 
1  physically  in  that  he  had  lost  a  tooth  at  the  side  of  hia 
I  luouth  j  morally  he  was  the  same  as  ever,  except  that  he 
I  looked  with  grtater  rage  and  incredulity  upon  that  which 
ras  actually  taking  place  in  the  world.      Little  NikoHy 
kas  the  only  one  who  had  grown  and  changed ;  he  was 
I  ruddy  and  had  a  head  of  curly  black  hair,  and,  not  know- 
;  it  himself,  every  time  when  he  laughed  and    made 
I  merry,  rais^ed  the  upper  lip  of  his  pretty  mouth  in  pre* 
cisely  the  same,  manner  that  the  deceased  little  princess 
J  used  to  raise  hers.     He  was  the  only  one  who  did  not 
I  comply  with  the  law  of  unchangeability  in  this  enchanted, 
sleeping  palace.     Yet,  though  outwardly   everything  re- 
mained as  of  old,  the  inner  relations  of  all  these  people 
I  had  changed  siuce  Prince   Audrey    had  seen  them  last. 
~'  :  huusehold  was  divided  into  two  camps,  foreign  and 
I  hostile  to  each  other,  which  only  now,  on  hia  account, 
I  met  and  changed  their  customary  manner  of  life.     To  the 
■  belonged  the  old  prince,    Mile,  rpnurieuue,  and  the 
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Tbe  old  prioi%  said  that  if  be  was  ill.  Princess  MfErya 
was  to  blame  for  it ;  that  she  purposely  irritated  and 
torinenled  him ;  that  she  was  ruiniug  the  young  Prince 
KikoUy  with  indulgence  and  foolish  talk.  He  knew  full 
well  that  he  was  tormenting  his  daughter  and  that  she 
had  a  hard  life  with  him ;  but  be  also  knew  that  he  could 
not  help  torraf  nting  her  and  that  she  deserveil  it.  "  Why 
does  Prince  Andr^y,  who  sees  this,  say  nothing  to  me 
about  his  sister  ? "  thought  the  old  prince.  "  Does  be  think 
that  1  am  a  brute  or  an  old  fool,  and  tliat  1  have  without 
cause  separated  myself  from  my  daughter  and  cultivated 
the  acquaintance  of  the  Frenchwoman  ?  He  does  not  un- 
derstand it,  and  so  I  must  explain  it  to  him,  and  be  shall 
listen  to  me,"  thought  the  old  mao.  And  so  he  began  to 
give  the  reasons  why  he  could  not  endure  his  daughter's 
senseless  character. 

"  Since  you  ask  me,"  said  Prince  Audrey,  without  look- 
ing at  his  father  (this  was  the  first  time  in  his  life  that  he 
had  censured  bis  father),  "  I  had  no  intention  of  telling 
you,  but  since  you  ask  me,  I  will  tell  you  tranidy  my 
opinion  about  the  whole  matter.  If  there  are  misunder- 
standings and  discord  between  you  and  Mdrya,  I  can  in  no 
way  accuse  her,  —  I  know  how  she  loves  and  respects  you. 
Since  you  aak  me,"  continued  Prince  Audrey,  becoming 
irritated,  for  of  late  be  had  always  been  prone  to  irrita^ 
tion,  "  I  can  only  tell  you  that,  it  there  are  any  misunder- 
standings, tbe  cause  of  them  is  that  miserable  woman  who 
ought  not  to  be  the  companion  of  my  sister." 

The  old  man  at  first  looked  at  his  sou  with  an  arrested 
glance,  and  smiling  revealed  the  new  lacuna  between  bis 
teeth,  to  which  Prince  Audrey  was  not  able  to  get  used. 

"  What  companion,  my  dear  ?  Eh  f  Yuu  have  already 
had  a  talk  with  her!     Eh  V 

"  Father,  I  did  not  wish  to  be  a  judge,"  Prince  Andr^ 
said,  in  a  bilious  and  harsh  voice,  "  but  you  have  provoked 
me,  and  I  have  told  you  and  will  always  tell  you  that 
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IPriuceas   Marya  is   not  to   blame,  but  that  the  Freoch- 
I  woman  is  —  " 

'■  Ah,  yon  have  passed  judgment,  you  have  ! "  the  old 

I  man  said,  iii  a  soft  voice  and,  as  Prince  Audrey  thought, 

rith  some  eii)))airassment,  but  then  he  suddenly  leaped  up 

land  shouted:    "Out!     Out  with  you!     Let  me  uot  see 

I  your  face  again  ! " 

Prince  Andr^y  wanted  to  go  at  once,  but  Princess 
jMdrya  lagged  biio  to  stay  overnight.  The  rest  of  that 
I  day  Printie  Andri^y  did  not  set  his  father,  who  did  not 
Iciime  out  and  whu  admitted  no  one  but  Mile.  Bourienne 
land  Tiklion,  and  kept  asking  whether  his  sou  had  gone 
I  yet.  Uu  the  next  day,  before  his  departure.  Prince 
I  Andr^y  went  to  tlie  apartments  of  his  sou.  The  sturdy 
I  little  fellow,  wlitise  hair  was  as  curly  as  his  mother's,  sat 
I  down  on  his  knees.  Prince  Audrey  began  Lo  tell  him  the 
I  fairy-tale  about  Rhiebeard,  but,  tefon;  finishing  it,  he  fell 
He  WHS  not  (liiukiii,y  nf  tlif  licftLv  buy  whom 
"j  hi! 
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"  So  you  are  positively  going  away,  Andr^  ? "  his  sistier 
aaked  him. 

"  Thaok  God  I  can  leave,"  said  Prince  AndMy.  "  I  am 
very  sony  that  you  can't." 

"  Why  do  you  say  this  ?  "  ask&d  Princess  MSrya,  "  Why 
do  you  say  this  just  as  you  are  about  to  leave  for  that  ter- 
rible war,  and  when  he  is  so  old  ?  Mile.  Bourienne  aaya 
that  he  has  been  asking  about  you  —  " 

The  moment  she  began  to  say  this,  her  lips  quivered 
and  tears  began  to  drop.  Prince  Audrey  turned  away 
from  her  and  walked  up  and  down  in  the  room. 

"  0  Lord,  O  Lord  ! "  he  said.  "  Ju-st  to  think  what  and 
who,  what  iusigniticant  little  thing,  may  be  the  cause  of 
men's  misfortune  I "  he  said,  with  a  mtJioe  which  fright- 
ened Princess  M^rya. 

She  understood  that,  speaking  of  people  whom  he  called 
"  insignificaut  Uttle  thing,"  he  meant  not  only  Mile.  Bou- 
rienne, who  was  causing  his  misfortune,  but  also  that  man 
who  had  ruined  his  happiness. 

"  Andr^,  there  is  one  thing  which  I  beg  and  implore  of 
you,"  she  said,  touching  his  elbow  and  looking  at  him  with 
eyes  shining  through  tears.  "  I  understand  you  "  (Princess 
Mirya  lowered  her  eyes).  "  Do  not  think  that  people 
have  caused  your  grief.  People  are  His  tools."  She 
looked  a  little  above  Prince  Andr^y's  head,  with  the  con- 
fident, habitual  glance  with  which  one  looks  at  the 
cuabomar}'  place  of  a  portrait.  "  Grief  is  sent  by  Him, 
and  not  by  men.  Men  are  His  tools,  and  they  are  not  to 
blame.  If  anybody  seems  to  be  blameworthy,  forget  and 
forgive.  We  have  no  right  to  punish.  You  will  under- 
stand  the  happiness  of  fotgiveness." 

"  If  I  were  a  woman.  1  would  do  so,  Marie.  It  is  a 
woman's  virtue.  But  a  man  must  not  and  cannot  forget 
and  forgive,"  he  said,  and.  although  he  had  not  been  think- 
ing of  Kur^n,  all  the  unavenged  fury  suddenly  rose  in 
his  heart.     "  If  Princess  M^rya  is  trying  to  persuade  me 
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I  that  I  should  forgive,  it  means  that  I  ought  to  have  pun- 

1  ished  long  ago,"  he  thought.  And,  without  flaying  auy- 
"  ing  else  to  Priucesa  Mirya,  he  began  to  think  of  that 

I  joyful,  evil  moment  when  be  should  metit  Kur^in,  who, 
he  knew,  waa  in  the  army. 

Priucess  Maivii  implored  her  hrother  to  wait  another 

I  day  and  told  him  that  she  was  sure  that  his  father  would 
be  uahiippy  if  Andr^y  left  without  having  made  up  vrith 
him ;  but  Prince  Andr^y  repUed  that  he,  no  doubt,  would 
soon  return  from  the  army,  that  he  would  certainly  write 
to  his  father,  and  that  the  longer  he  remained,  the  more  the 

I  discord  would  grow. 

"  Adieu,  Andre.  Rappelez^ous  que  les  malhfurs  vien- 
nent  de  Dieii,  et  qn-e  les  h-om-meg  Tie  sotU  jamais  e^upables," 
were  the  last  wonls  which  he  heard  from  his  sister,  aa  he 
parted  from  her. 

"  No  doubt  it  must  be  ! "  thought  Prince  Audrey,  aa  he 
drove  out  of  the  avfoue  uf  LVsyvii  Oory  mansion.  "  She, 
a  pitiful,  iiim":ent  cn-;itui-e,  is  Ici'L  in  l,[-  duvuureil  by  the 
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Prince  Andr^  arrived  at  the  headquarters  of  the  army 
at  the  end  of  June.  The  troops  of  the  first  army,  with 
which  the  emperor  was,  were  stationed  in  the  fortified 
camp  at  the  Drfssa ;  the  troops  of  the  second  army  were 
retreating,  trying  to  unite  with  the  first  army,  from  which, 
it  was  said,  they  were  cut  o£f  by  large  French  forces. 
Everybody  waa  dissatisfied  with  the  general  course  of 
military  affairs  in  the  Russian  army ;  however,  nobody 
believed  that  there  was  even  danger  of  an  incursion  into 
the  RuBsian  Governments,  nobody  surmised  that  the  war 
would  be  carried  farther  than  the  western  Polish  prov- 
inces. 

Prince  Andr^y  found  Barclay  de  Tolly,  to  whom  he 
waa  attached,  on  the  shore  of  the  Drisaa.  As  there  waa 
not  one  lai^e  village  or  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
camp,  the  whole  immense  mass  of  generals  and  courtiers, 
who  were  with  the  army,  were  stationed  in  a  radius  of  ten 
versts,  in  the  best  houses  of  the  hamlets,  on  either  side  of 
the  river.  Barclay  de  Tolly  was  within  four  versts  of  the 
emperor.  He  received  Bolktfnski  coldly  and  dryly,  and 
told  him  in  his  German  brogue  that  he  would  report  to 
the  emperor  for  his  definite  appointment,  but  that  in  the 
meantime  he  asked  him  to  be  on  his  staff. 

Anat4$l  Kur^n,  whom  Prince  Andi^y  had  hoped  to 
find  in  the  army,  was  not  there :  he  was  in  St.  Petersburg, 
and  this  news  was  agreeable  to  &olki5nski.  The  interest 
of  the  centre  of  the  impending  great  war  held  the  atten- 
tion of  Prince  Andr^y,  and  he  waa  glad  to  be  relieved  for 
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1  time  frcim  Lbc  irritation  which  the  thought  of  Eurigin 
proiiuceij  upon  him. 

"^  inj;  the  tirst  four  days,  when  he  was  not  yet  com- 
maodeJ  to  any  [ilace,  Prince  Andr^y  rode  around  the 
whole  furtitied  f;imp,  trying,  by  means  of  his  knowledge 
and  thrLiujjli  couvLTsations  with  experts,  to  form  a  definite 
idea  aLiuuL  it ;  but  the  question  whether  the  camp  was 
advanla^'eous   or    not    remained    unanswered    by    Prince 

I  Andrt^'y.     He   had    had   enough    military    experience   to 
e  at  the  conviction  that  iu  matters  of  war  the  best 

I  laid  plans  were  of  no  value  {he  had  found  that  out  in  the 
Austerlitz  campaign),  that  everything  depended  on  how 
the  sudden  and  uuforeeeen  actions  of  tlie  enemy  were  dealt 
with,  and  that  all  depended  on  how  and  hy  whom  the 
matter  was  handled.  In  order  to  make  the  latter  question 
clear  to  himself.  Prince  Andr^j,  making  use  of  his  position 
and  acquaiiitiincealiip,  tried  to  get  at  the  facts  as  to  how 

1  the  army  was  manngud  snd  at  the  cliBracliT  of  thi'  persons 
ad  parlie.^  tiiat  Look  part  in  it.nud  arrived  at  the*  follow- 
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r£vich  KoDStaDt£o  Pdvlovich,  Count  Ramy^ntsev,  the 
chancellor.  Stein,  the  ex-mioistet  of  Prussia,  Armfeldt,  the 
Swedish  gCLeral,  Pfuel.  the  chief  author  of  the  plan  of 
the  campaign,  Paulucci,  the  adjutant-general,  a  Sardinian 
emigrant,  Wolzoj^en,  and  many  others.  Although  these 
p^fBonabad  no  military  posts  in  the  army,  they  had  an  in- 
fluence upon  it  by  diut  of  their  positions,  and  frequeutly 
a  chief  of  a  corps,  and  even  the  commander-in-chief  did 
not  know  in  what  capacity  B^oigsen,  or  the  grand  duke, 
or  Arakch^v,  or  Prince  VolkiSnski,  asked  or  advised  this 
or  that,  and  whether  a  given  order  in  the  form  of  advice 
originated  in  such  a  person  or  in  the  emperor,  and  whether 
it  was  necessary  to  obey  it,  or  not.  But  that  waa  only  an 
external  arrangement ;  the  essential  meaoing  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  emperor  and  of  all  these  persons  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  court  (in  the  presence  of  the  emperor 
all  became  courtiers)  was  clear  to  all.  It  was  this :  the 
emperor  did  not  assume  the  appellation  of  commander-in- 
chief,  but  took  chaise  of  all  the  armies,  while  all  the  peo- 
ple who  surrounded  him  were  his  assistants.  Arakch^v 
waa  the  trusty  executor  and  guardian  of  order  and 
body-guard  of  the  emperor  ^  B^nigseu  was  a  lauded  pro- 
prietor of  the  Government  of  V'flna,  who  apparently  was 
doing  the  honours  of  the  country,  but  in  reality  he  was 
a  good  general,  useful  in  the  council  and  ready  at  any  time 
to  Cake  the  place  of  Barclay  de  Tolly.  The  grand  duke 
was  there  because  it  pleased  him  to  be  there.  Ex-miuis- 
t«r  Stein  was  there  because  he  was  useful  in  the  council, 
and  because  Emperor  Alexander  highly  valued  his  pergonal 
qualities. 

Armfeldt,  the  hateful  enemy  of  Napoleon,  was  a  self- 
confident  general,  and  this  always  had  an  influence  on 
Alexander.  Paulucci  was  there  because  he  was  bold  and 
decided  in  his  speeches.  The  ad jutants  -  general  were 
there  because  they  were  everjrwhere  where  the  Tsar  was, 
and,  above  all,  Pfuel  was  there  because  he  had  composed 
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the  plan  of  the  war  against  Napoleon,  and,  because  having 
gained  Alexander's  confidence  in  the  correctneBs  of  his 
judgment,  he  managed  the  whole  war.  With  Pfuel  was 
Wolzogen,  who  transmitted  Pfuel's  ideas  in  a  more  acces- 
sible form  than  Pfuel  bimaelf  gave  them  in,  —  an  abrupt 
man,  self-confident  to  the  point  of  contempt,  and  a  cabinet 
theorist. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  persons,  Rusaians 
and  strangers  (e.specially  strangers,  who,  with  a  boldness 
which  is  characteristic  of  people  acting  in  a  strange  milieu, 
each  day  proposed  new,  unexpected  ideas),  there  were  also 
a  large  number  of  men  of  secondarj'  importance,  who  were 
with  the  army  because  their  chiefs  were  there. 

Among  the  many  ideas  and  voices  current  in  this  im- 
mense, restless,  brilliant,  and  proud  world,  Prince  Andr^y 
saw  the  following  more  clearly  defined  subdivisions  of 
tendencies  and  parties. 

The  first  party  consisted  of  Pfuel  and  his  followers,  the 
theorists  of  the  war,  who  believed  in  the  existence  of  a 
science  of  war,  and  that  in  this  science  there  were  invari- 
able laws  of  oblique  movements,  of  flanking,  and  so  forth. 
Pfuel  and  his  followers  demanded  a  retreat  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  country,  according  to  exact  laws  prescribed 
by  the  assumed  theory  of  war,  and  in  every  deflection 
from  this  theory  they  saw  only  barbarism,  ignorance,  or 
evil-mi ndeduess.  To  this  party  belonged  the  German 
princes,  Wolzogen,  Wintzingerode  and  others,  chiefly 
Germans. 

The  second  party  was  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
first.  As  is  always  the  case,  to  one  extreme  were  opposed 
the  representatives  of  another.  The  men  of  this  party 
were  those  who  demanded  the  advance  into  Poland  from 
Vflna,  and  a  full  freedom  of  action,  unhampered  by  any 
plans.  Not  only  were  the  representatives  of  this  party 
in  favour  of  bold  actions,  but  they  also  represented  strict 
nationalism,  which  made  them  only  more  one-sided   In 
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tbeir  disputes.  The  party  consinted  of  the  RnesiaDS,  Ba- 
gr&tii5D,  rising  Erin<5tov,  and  others.  During  this  time 
there  was  current  the  famous  joke  of  Ermdlov,  who  vas 
said  to  have  begged  the  emperor  to  promote  him  to  the 
rank  of  German.  The  men  of  this  party  recalled  Suv6rov, 
and  said  that  it  was  necessary  not  to  think,  not  to  punc- 
ture a  map,  but  to  tight,  to  stiike  the  enemy,  not  to  let 
them  get  into  Russia,  and  not  to  allow  the  army  to  lose 
couraga 

To  the  third  party,  in  which  the  Tsar  had  moat  confi- 
dence, belonged  the  courtiers  who  acted  as  trimmers  be- 
tween the  two  parties.  These  men,  among  whom  also  was 
Arakch^ev,  were  not  military  people,  and  they  thought 
and  said  what  is  generally  said  by  men  who  have  no  con- 
victions, but  wish  to  appear  as  though  they  had  them. 
They  maintained  that  no  doubt  the  war,  especially  with 
such  a  genius  as  Bonaparte  (he  was  again  called  Bona- 
parte), demanded  profound  considerations  and  deep  scien- 
tific knowledge,  and  that  Pfuel  was  a  brilliant  man  io 
this  respect ;  but  that,  at  the  same  time,  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  theorists  were  frequently  one-sided,  and 
that,  therefore,  they  could  not  be  fully  trusted,  that  atten- 
tion ought  to  be  paid  to  what  Ffuel's  antagonists  were 
saying  and  to  what  practical  people,  who  were  experienced 
in  military  affairs,  were  saying,  and  that  the  mean  of  all 
ought  to  be  taken.  The  men  of  this  party  maintained 
that  the  camp  at  the  Drissa  should  be  kept,  but  that  the 
movements  of  all  the  other  armies  be  changed.  They 
thought  that  it  was  better  so,  although  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  end  was  attained  by  it. 

The  fourth  tendency  was  the  one  of  which  the  moet 
prominent  representative  was  the  grand  duke,  the  heir 
apparent,  who  could  not  forget  his  disenchantment  at 
Austerlitz,  where  he  had  nddeo  out  in  front  of  the  Guard 
in  helmet  and  collet,  hoping  in  a  dashing  manner  to  crush 
the  French,  and,  accidentaJly  getting  into  the  first  line, 
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had  with  difficulty  saved  himself  from  the  geoeral  coafu- 
sion.  The  men  of  this  party  had  in  their  judgments  both 
the  quality  and  the  defect  of  sincerity.  They  were  afraid 
of  NapoleoD,  saw  strength  in  him  and  weakness  in  them- 
selves, and  frankly  confessed  their  feara.  They  said : 
"  Nothing  but  grief,  shame,  and  ruin  will  come  of  all  this ! 
We  have  abandoned  Vilna  and  Vitebsk,  and  we  shall  also 
abandon  the  Drfssa.  The  only  sensible  thing  that  there 
is  left  for  us  to  do,  is  to  conclude  a  peace,  and  that,  too, 
as  quickly  as  possible,  before  we  are  driven  out  of  St. 
Petersburg ! " 

This  view,  which  was  wide-spread  in  the  higher  spheres 
of  the  army,  had  its  support  in  St.  Petersbni^  and  in 
Chancellor  Rumytintaev,  who  was  for  peace  for  other  state 


The  fifth  were  the  partisans  of  Barclay  de  Tolly,  not 
only  as  a  man,  but  also  as  minister  of  war  and  com- 
maoder-in-chief.  They  said:  "Whatever  he  be"  {they 
always  began  thus),  "he  is  an  honest,  active  man,  and 
there  is  no  better  man  than  he.  Give  him  real  power,  for 
the  war  cannot  be  successful  without  a  uniform  command, 
and  he  will  show  what  he  can  do,  as  he  has  in  Finland. 
If  our  army  is  well  organized  and  strong  and  has  retreated 
to  the  Drissa,  without  having  suffered  any  defeat,  we 
owe  this  to  Barclay  de  ToUy,  It  now  Barclay  is  to  be 
supplanted  by  B^igsen,  all  will  be  ruined,  because  B^ 
nigsen  showed  his  incapacity  in  the  year  1807." 

The  sixth,  the  adherents  of  B^nigsen,  on  the  contrary, 
said  that,  in  spite  of  all,  there  was  no  one  who  was  more 
active  ajid  more  experienced  than  B^igsen,  and  that, 
twist  as  you  may,  you  will  have  to  come  back  to  him. 
"  Let  them  now  make  blunders,"  and  the  men  of  this  party 
proved  that  our  retreat  to  the  Drfssa  was  a  most  disgrace- 
ful defuat  and  a  continuous  series  o£  blunders,  "  the  more 
such  blunders  they  make,  the  better,  —  at  least  they  will 
Boon  come  to  understand  that  it  is  not  possible  to  proceed 
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in  thia  luaQner,"  they  said.  "  What  is  needed  is  not  a 
Barclay,  or  some  such  map,  but  one  of  B^nigsen's  type, 
who  had  already  shown  himaelf  in  1807,  to  whom  Na- 
poleon bad  done  justice,  and  to  whom  the  power  would 
readily  be  conceded,  in  short,  no  other  than  B^nigsen," 

The  seventh  consisted  of  persons  who  ore  generally  to 
be  found  about  a  young  emperor  and  of  whom  there  waa 
an  especially  large  number  about  Emperor  Alexander, 
geueraJs  and  aids-de-camp,  who  were  passionately  de- 
voted to  the  Taar,  worshipping  him  sincerely  and  disinter- 
estedly, Dot  as  the  emperor,  but  as  a  man,  just  as  Bo8t<5v 
had  worshipped  him  in  1805,  and  who  saw  in  him,  not 
only  all  human  virtues,  but  also  all  human  qualities. 
Though  these  persons  admired  the  modesty  of  the  emperor, 
who  had  refused  the  command  oF  the  armies,  they  censured 
his  excessive  modesty,  and  wished  and  insisted  that  the 
emperor  should  abandon  his  excessive  difhdence  aad 
should  openly  announce  that  he  stationed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  that  he  should  form  the  staff  head- 
qoartera  of  the  commaader-in-chief,  and,  taking  counsel, 
where  necessary,  with  experienced  theorists  and  practical 
men,  should  himself  lead  his  troops,  which  would  be  thus 
brought  to  the  highest  degree  of  exaltation  I 

The  eighth  was  the  largest  group  of  men,  which  by  ita 
enormous  numbers  stood  to  the  others  in  the  relation  of 
ninety-nine  to  one,  and  consisted  of  men  who  wanted 
neither  peace  nor  war,  nor  offensive  movements,  nor  a 
defensive  camp  at  the  Drissa,  nor  anywhere  else,  nor 
Barclay,  nor  the  emperor,  nor  Pfuel,  nor  B^nigsen ; 
they  cared  only  for  one  essential  thing,  —  to  obtain  as 
many  personal  advantages  and  pleasures  as  possible.  In 
that  turbid  water  of  conflicting  and  tangled  intiignefl, 
which  swarmed  at  the  headquarters  of  the  emperor,  one 
could  succeed  in  many  things,  which  at  any  other  time 
■would  have  been  impossible.  One,  not  wishing  to  lose 
the  comfortable  position  which  he  was  occupying,  to-day 
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agreed  with  Pfuel,  to-morrow  with  his  opponent,  and  on 
the  next  day  affirmed  that  he  had  no  opinion  on  a  certain 
subject,  only  that  be  might  avoid  reeponaibility  and  please 
the  emperor.  Another,  wishing  to  gain  some  advant^e, 
directed  the  emperor's  attention  to  himself,  loudly  pro- 
claiming that  which  the  emperor  had  hinted  on  the 
previous  day,  disputing  and  shouting  in  the  council, 
striking  his  breast,  and  challenging  his  opponents  to  a 
duel,  by  which  he  gave  satisfactory  proof  that  he  was 
prepared  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  common  good.  A 
third,  in  the  interval  between  two  councils  and  in  the 
absence  of  his  enemies,  simply  begged  for  some  stipend  in 
recognition  of  his  faithful  service,  knowing  full  well  that 
there  was  no  time  to  refuse  his  request.  A  fourth  kept 
accidentally  getting  into  the  emperor's  way  and  appearing 
overwhelmed  by  work.  A  fifth,  to  obtain  a  long  desired 
invitation  to  the  emperor's  dinner,  furiously  defended  or 
attacked  a  newly  espressed  opinion,  and  for  this  purpose 
adduced  more  or  less  strong  and  just  proofs. 

All  the  men  of  this  party  caught  roubles,  crosses,  and 
ranks,  and  in  this  hunt  followed  only  the  direction  of  the 
weather-vane  of  the  imperial  favour.  The  moment  they 
noticed  that  the  weather-vane  had  turned  to  one  side,  all 
this  drone  population  of  the  army  begun  to  blow  in  the 
same  direction,  so  that  it  became  difficult  for  the  emperor 
to  turn  it  around.  Amidst  the  indefinit-eness  of  the  situa- 
tion and  the  imminent  and  serious  danger,  which  gave  to 
everything  a  pecuharly  agitated  character,  amidst  this 
whirl  of  intrigues,  self-love,  conflicts,  varied  views  and 
feelings,  amidst  the  heterogeneity  of  nations  composing 
this  class,  the  eighth,  the  largest  of  all  parties,  which  was 
occupied  with  its  personal  interests,  made  the  course  of 
the  whole  matter  more  complicated  and  more  confused. 
No  matter  what  question  arose,  the  swarm  of  these  droneB, 
without  having  finished  their  trumpeting  on  the  previous 
theme,  flew   over   to   the    new,  and  with  their   buzzing 
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drowaed  and  more  and  more  confused  the  voices  of  those 
who  were  discussing  matters  sincerely. 

Just  aa  Prince  Audrey  reached  the  army,  there  arose 
out  of  these  parties  another,  the  ninth,  ^hich  ^as  be- 
ginning to  make  itself  heard.  It  was  the  party  of  old, 
sensible,  statesmanlike  men  wbo,  without  sharing  any  of 
the  cooflictiog  views,  knew  how  to  Ictok  in  the  abstract  at 
everything  which  was  taking  place  at  the  staff  of  the 
headquarters,  and  to  consider  means  for  coming  out  of 
this  indefiniteQess,  indecision,  entanglement,  and  weak- 

The  men  of  this  party  said  and  believed  that  everything 
bad  was  mainly  due  to  the  presence  of  the  emperor  with 
his  military  court,  and  that  the  indefinite,  conventional, 
and  wavering  frailness  of  relations,  which  waa  convenient 
at  court,  but  harmhil  to  the  army,  had  been  transferred 
there ;  that  the  emperor  ought  to  rule,  but  not  direct  the 
troops ;  that  the  only  issue  from  this  situation  was  the 
departure  of  the  emperor  with  bis  court ;  that  the  pres- 
ence of  the  emperor  paralyzed  the  action  of  fifty  thousand 
soldiers  who  were  necessary  to  secure  his  personal  safety ; 
that  the  worst  independent  commander-in-chief  would  be 
better  than  the  best,  who  was  embarrassed  by  the  presence 
and  power  of  the  emperor. 

While  Prince  Andr^y  was  Uving  unattached  at  the 
Drissa  camp,  ShishkiSv,  the  secretary  of  state,  who  was 
one  of  the  representatives  of  this  party,  wrote  the  emperor 
a  letter,  which  Balash^v  and  Arakch^ev  agreed  to  sign. 
Having  been  granted  permission  by  the  Tsar  to  dtscuss 
the  general  course  of  the  war,  he  respectfully  proposed  to 
the  emperor  that  he  leave  the  army,  under  the  pretext 
that  he  was  needed  in  the  capital,  in  order  to  animate  its 
population  to  the  war. 

To  stir  the  people  and  to  invite  them  to  defend  tbe 
country,  to  cause  tbe  outburst  of  enthusiasm  (such  as 
had  been  produced  in  Moscow  by  the  presence  of  the 
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iumph,  was  a  duty  which  waa  left  to  the  emperor  and 

which  he  accepLt^d  as  his  excuse  for  departing  from  the 

larmy. 
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This  letter  bad  not  yet  been  banded  to  the  Tsar,  wheo 
Barclay  at  dinaer  informed  Bolk6nski  that  the  emperor 
wished  to  see  him,  in  order  to  ask  him  some  questiuus 
about  Turkey,  and  that  Prince  Audr^  was  to  appear  at 
B^nigseu's  quarters  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

On  that  same  day  news  was  received  at  the  Tsar's 
headquarters  about  a  new  movement  of  Kapoleon,  which 
might  be  perilous  to  the  army,  —  news  which  later  proved 
to  be  unfounded.  On  the  same  morning.  Colonel  Micbaiid 
examined  with  the  emperor  the  fortififations  at  the  Drlssa, 
proving  to  biu  that  tbia  fortified  camp,  which  bad  been 
constructed  by  Pfuel  and  whicb  until  then  had  been  re- 
garded as  the  chef-d'«suvre  of  tactical  science  and  which 
was  to  ruin  Napoleon,  —  tbat.  this  camp  was  a  piece  of 
stupidity  and  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  Kussiau  army. 

Prince  Audrey  arrived  at  the  quarters  of  General  B^ 
uigsen,  who  was  occupying  a  small  house  of  a  landed  pro- 
prietor on  the  very  bank  of  the  river.  Neither  BSnigseu 
uor  the  emperor  wus  there ;  but  Chemysh^v,  the  Tsar's 
aid-de-camp,  received  Bolkdnski  and  informed  him  tbat 
the  emperor  had  gone  out,  for  the  second  time  that  day, 
with  General  B^uigsen  and  Marquis  Paulucci,  in  order  to 
examine  the  fortifications  of  the  Drissa  camp,  about  the 
atility  of  which  they  were  beginning  to  have  serious 
doubts. 

Chemysh^v  was  sitting  with  a  French  novel  at  a  win- 
dow of  the  first  room.  Tliis  room  had,  no  doubt,  once  been 
a  parlour  i   in  it  still  stood  an  organ,  over  whicb   were 
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ihmwn  aorae  rugs,  and  in  one  comer  of  it  was  the  folding 

Led  of  B^uigseii's  adjutant.  The  adjutant  was  there.  Ho 
was  apparently  tired  out  from  the  effects  of  a  banquet  or 
iif  work,  was  sitting  on  the  folded  bedclothes,  and  dozing. 
I  Two  doors  led  out  of  the  parlour :  one  opened  into  that 
which  once  had  been  a  drawing-room,  whUe  the  other,  on 
the  rii^ht,  led  to  the  cabinet  Through  the  first  door  could 
he  heard  voicua  of  men  speaking  in  German  and  now  and 
Lheu  in  French.  There,  in  the  former  drawing-room,  were 
gathered,  at  the  emperor's  request,  not  a  council  of  war 
(Lhe  Tsar  was  fund  of  indefiniteneas),  but  a  few  persons 
whose  opinion,  in  the  impending  trouble,  he  wished  to 
know.  It  wiis  nut  a  council  of  war,  but,  as  it  were,  a 
cjuncil  fit  mea  chosen  to  explain  certain  questions  person- 
ally to  the  emperor.  To  this  informal  council  had  been 
invited  the  Swedish  General  Armfeldt,  Adjutant-General 
Wolzogen,  Wiutziugei'ode,  whom  Napoleon  had  called  a 
■  Frcncli  suhJL-cl,  Michiuid,  Tnll,  Count,  Slcin,  who 
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and  bony  shoulders,  Hia  face  was  very  wrinkled  and  had 
deep-set  eyea,  Hia  bajr  had  apparently  been  hastily 
combed  in  front,  over  the  temples,  with  a  brush,  but  in 
the  back  it  naively  towered  in  Cufts.  Upon  entering,  be 
looked  restlessly  and  angrily  about  him,  as  though  he  were 
afraid  for  everything  in  the  large  room  where  he  was. 
Holding  his  sword,  he,  with  an  awkward  motion,  turned 
to  Chemyah^v,  asking  bjm  in  German  where  the  emperor 
was.  Evidently  he  wanted  to  pass  through  the  rooms  aa 
quickly  as  possible,  to  get  doae  with  the  bowing  and 
greeting,  and  to  ait  down  to  work  over  the  map,  where  he 
felt  himself  in  his  place.  He  hurriedly  shook  his  head  in 
response  to  Chernysh^v's  words  and  smiled  sarcastically, 
as  he  listened  to  hia  words  about  the  emperor's  examining 
the  fortifications  which  he,  Pfuel,  had  constructed  accord- 
ing to  his  theory.  He  muttered  something  in  a  bass, 
abrupt  voice,  such  as  self-confident  Germans  speak  in ;  it 
was  something  like,  "  Dummkopf"  or  "  Zu  Qrv.nde  die 
game  Qeschichte  "  or  "  'S  wird  wets  GesckeiUs  draus  wer- 
dcn."  Prince  Audrey  did  not  make  out  what  he  said,  and 
wanted  to  pass  by  him,  but  Chernysh^v  introduced  Prince 
Audrey  to  Pfuel,  remarking  that  Prince  Andr^y  was  just 
back  from  Turkey  where  the  war  had  been  ended  so  suc- 
cessfully, Pfuel  barely  looked  up,  not  so  much  at  Prince 
Audrey,  aa  past  him,  and  said,  laughing:  "Da  muti  tin 
tchSner  taktishctr  Krieg  gewesen  $ein  ! "  Laughing  a  con- 
temptuous laugh,  he  walked  into  the  room  whence  tbs 
voices  were  beard. 

It  was  evident  that  Pfuel,  who  was  always  ready  to 
become  ironically  irritated,  was  now  particularly  excited 
because  they  had  taken  the  liberty  of  examining  the  camp 
without  hira,  and  of  censuring  him.  Prince  Andr^y, 
thanks  to  his  Auaterlitz  recollections,  from  this  one  short 
meeting  with  Pfuel  formed  a  clear  conception  of  the 
man's  character.  Pfuel  was  hopelessly,  unchangeably,  to 
the  point  of  martyrdom,  self-conscious,  one  of  those  men 
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who  are  found  only  amotig  the  Germans,  for  the  reason 
that  ODly  the  Germana  are  self-conscious  on  the  basis  of 
an  abstract  idea,  of  science,  that  is,  of  a  supposed  knowl- 
edge of  the  complete  truth.  A  Frenchman  ia  self-con- 
sdous  because  he  reveres  his  mind  and  his  body,  which 
be  regards  as  invincibly  enchanting  both  to  men  and 
women.  An  Eugliahman  ia  self-conscious  on  the  ground 
of  his  being  a  citizen  of  the  best  regulated  government  in 
the  world,  and  because,  as  an  Englishman,  he  always 
knows  what  has  to  be  done,  and  that  all  which  he,  as  an 
Englishman,  is  doing,  is  good.  An  Italian  is  self-conscious 
because  be  is  a^tated  and  easily  forgets  himself  and 
others.  A  Russian  ia  self -conscious  for  the  very  reason 
that  he  does  not  know  anything  and  does  not  wish  to 
know  anything,  and  because  be  does  not  believe  that  it  ia 
possible  to  know  anything.  A  German  is  self-confident  in 
a  worse,  firmer,  and  more  disgusting  manner  than  the  rest, 
because  he  imagines  that  he  knows  the  truth,  —  the  sci- 
ence, which  he  has  himself  invented,  but  which  to  him  is 
the  absolute  truth.  Such  apparently  was  Pfuel.  He  had 
a  science, —  the  theory  of  oblique  movement,  which  be 
bad  deduced  from  the  wars  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and 
everything  which  he  found  in  modern  mibtary  history 
appeared  to  him  as  insipidity,  barbarism,  a  monstrous  con- 
flict, in  which  so  many  mistakes  were  made  on  both  sides 
that  these  wars  could  not  be  called  wars :  they  did  not 
fit  in  with  the  theory,  and  could  not  serve  as  subjects  of 
Bcience. 

In  the  year  1806,  Pfuel  had  beeu  one  of  the  authors 
of  the  plan  of  the  war  which  ended  with  Jena  and  Auer^ 
stadt ;  but  in  the  result  of  it  he  did  not  see  the  least 
proof  of  the  irregularity  of  Ms  theory.  On  the  contrary, 
the  departures  from  his  theory,  according  to  his  idea, 
were  the  only  cause  of  the  whole  failure,  and  he  said, 
with  his  characteristic  merry  irony,  "  Ich  saglt  ja,  dcuM 
die  ganu   Gcschichle  zum  Teu/el  gehen  ■wtrde ! "     Pfuel 
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was  one  of  those  theorists  who  so  love  their  theory  that 
they  forget  its  aim,  —  its  application  to  practice ;  out  of 
love  for  the  theory  he  despised  all  practice,  and  did  not 
want  to  hear  a  word  about  it.  He  really  took  delight 
in  a  failure,  because  such  a  failure,  due  to  departures  in 
practice  from  the  theory,  only  proved  to  him  the  justice 
of  his  theory. 

He  had  said  a  few  words  to  Prince  Andr^y  and  Cher- 
nysh^v  about  the  impending  war,  with  the  expression  of 
a  man  who  knows  in  advance  that  everything  will  be 
bad,  and  who  is  not  even  dissatisfied  with  it.  The 
uncombed  tufts  of  hair  which  towered  on  the  bcu^k  of  his 
head  and  the  hastily  brushed  locks  proved  this  most 
eloquently. 

He  passed  to  the  other  room,  from  which  came  imme* 
diately  the  grumbling  bass  sounds  of  his  voice. 


Primce  AsDRftr  was  still  following  Pfuel  with  his 
eyea,  when  Count  B&iigseo  hastily  entered  the  room 
and,  merely  nodding  to  Bolkdnski  and  without  stopping, 
walked  into  the  cabinet,  where  he  gave  his  adjutant  some 
orders.  The  Tsar  was  coming  after  Mm,  and  B^n^sen 
had  hastened  ahead  in  order  to  prepare  a  few  things  and 
be  ready  to  receive  the  emperor.  Chernysh^v  and  Prince 
Audrey  went  out  on  the  porch-  The  emperor  looked 
tired  as  be  dismounted  from  his  borse.  Marquis  Paulucci 
was  speaking  to  him.  The  emperor,  bending  his  head  to 
the  left,  was  listening  with  a  dissatisfied  look  to  Paulucci, 
who  was  speaking  with  great  animation.  The  Taar 
moved  forward,  evidently  wiabing  to  end  the  conversa- 
tion ;  but  the  Italian,  red  with  excitement  and  forgetting 
all  propriety,  followed  him  and  kept  saying : 

"  Quant  A  celui  qui  a  conseilU  ce  camp,  U  camp  eU 
Driisa"  said  Paulucci,  just  as  the  emperor  ascended  the 
steps  and,  noticing  Prince  Andr^y,  begun  to  gaze  at  the 
unfamiliar  face. 

"  Qaant  b,  celui.  Sire,"  continued  Paulucci,  in  a  tone  of 
despair,  as  though  unable  to  contain  himself  any  longer, 
"  qui  a  conaeUU  U  camp  de  Drissa,  je  ne  vois  pas  itautre 
alternative  que  la  maisonjaune  ou  le  gihet." 

Without  waiting  to  hear  all  the  Italian  had  to  say,  the 
emperor,  who  had  in  the  meantime  recognized  Bolkdnskd, 
graciously  turned  to  him : 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you.  Go  where  they  are  all 
gathered,  and  wait  for  me  I " 
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The  emperor  went  to  the  cabinet.  He  waa  foUowed 
by  Prince  Peter  Mikbclylovich  Volkfinski  and  Boron 
Stein,  and  the  door  waa  closed  after  him.  Prince  Andr^y, 
taking  advantage  of  the  permission  granted  him  by  the 
Tsar,  went  with  Paulucci,  whom  he  had  known  in  Tur^ 
key,  to  the  drawing-room,  where  the  council  was  meeting. 

Prince  Peter  Mikbiylovich  VolkfSnaki  occupied  a  posi- 
tion which  might  be  called  that  of  chief  of  the  emperor's 
staff.  He  came  out  of  the  cabinet  and,  takiog  some  maps 
to  the  drawing-room  and  spreading  them  out  there,  put 
the  questions  to  which  he  wished  to  hear  the  opinion  of 
the  gentlemen  assembled  ;  in  the  night  tliere  bad  been 
received  the  news  (which  later  proved  false)  that  the 
French  were  advancing  in  order  to  surround  the  Drfssa 
camp. 

The  first  one  to  speak  was  General  Armfeldt,  who,  to 
eacape  the  impending  difficulty,  suddenly  proposed  an 
entirely  new,  inexphcable  position,  to  cue  side  of  the  St, 
Petersburg  and  Moscow  roa<ia,  where,  in  his  opinion,  the 
army  should  unite  and  wait  for  the  enemy.  This  plan 
could  not  be  explained  on  any  other  ground  than  by  his 
desire  to  show  that  he,  too,  bad  an  opinion.  It  waa 
evident  that  it  had  been  made  long  before  by  Armfeldt, 
and  that  he  was  now  expounding  it  not  so  much  for  the 
purpose  of  answering  the  questions  which  had  been  put, 
with  which  the  plan  had  nothing  to  do,  as  for  the  purpose 
of  using  the  opportunity  for  expressing  his  view.  It  waa 
one  of  a  mUlion  propositions  which  could  have  been  made 
with  just  as  much  reason,  without  having  the  least  idea 
what  character  the  war  would  assume.  A  few  opposed 
hia  view,  others  defended  it.  The  young  Colonel  Toll 
disputed  the  opinion  of  the  Swedish  general  more  excit- 
edly than  the  rest  and,  during  the  discussion,  took  &  well- 
filled  manuscript  out  of  hia  side  pocket,  and  asked  per- 
mission to  read  it.  In  this  elaborate  exposition.  Toll 
propoeed  another  plan,  which  was  diametricaily  opposed 
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to  Armfeldt's  and  Pfuel's  pkns  of  the  campaign,  Paulucci, 
retorting  to  Toll,  proposed  a  plan  of  a  forward  movemeDt 
and  attack,  which  alone,  ao  he  said,  could  take  ub  out  of 
uncertainty  and  out  of  the  trap,  as  he  called  the  Drlaaa 
camp,  in  which  we  then  were. 

Pfuel  and  his  interpreter  Wolzogen,  who  acted  as  a 
kind  of  a  bridge  in  hia  relations  with  the  court,  were 
silent  during  the  discussion.  Pfuel  only  snorted  disdalD- 
fully  and  turned  his  face  away  to  show  that  he  would 
never  lower  himself  so  far  as  to  reply  to  all  the  nonsense 
whidh  he  was  hearing.  But  when  Prince  Volkdnski,  who 
guided  the  discussion,  invited  him  to  expreiw  his  opinion, 
be  only  said : 

"  Why  ask  me  ?  General  Annfeldt  has  proposed  a  su- 
perb position  with  an  open  rear,  or  you  have  the  atta<^ 
TOM  diesem  italienischen  Herm.  Sekr  sckSn.  Or  a  retreat. 
Auch  gut.  Why  ask  me,  then  ?  You  know  everything 
better  than  I  do," 

But  when  Volki^nski,  frowning,  said  that  he  was  asking 
for  his  opinion  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  Pfuel  rose 
and  suddenly  said,  with  animation  : 

"  They  have  spoiled  everything  and  mixed  everything 
up,  and  wanted  to  know  everything  better  than  I  do,  and 
now  they  come  to  me  to  ask  me  how  to  mend  matters. 
There  is  nothii^  to  mend.  All  that  is  necessary  ia  to 
Bzecute  orders  precisely  on  the  lines  indicated  by  me,"  ho 
said,  knocking  the  table  with  his  bony  fingers.  "  Where 
is  the  difficulty  ?     Nonsense,  Kivderspid  !  " 

Ha  went  up  to  a  map  and  began  to  apeak  rapidly, 
pointing  with  his  lean  tinger  on  the  map,  and  proving 
that  no  accident  could  change  the  usefulness  of  the  DHsss 
camp,  that  everything  bad  been  foreseen,  and  that,  if  the 
enemy  really  meant  to  surrouud  the  camp,  they  would 
certainly  be  destroyed. 

Faulucci,  who  did  not  understand  German,  began  to  put 
questions  to  him  in  French.    Wolzogen  came  to  the  asaiat- 
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ance  of  his  chief,  who  spoke  French  badly,  and  b^an  to 
translate  his  words,  with  difficulty  foUowiug  Pfuel,  who 
spoke  hurriedly  as  he  explained  that  everything,  everything, 
not  ouly  even-thing  which  had  happened,  but  which  might 
happen,  everything  had  been  provided  for  in  his  plan,  and 
that,  if  there  were  any  difficulties,  the  fault  was  that  hio 
orders  bad  not  been  carried  out  with  precision.  He  kept 
smiling  ironically,  and  proved,  and  finally  ceased  proving, 
with  a  coDtemptuous  look,  juat  as  a  mathematician  gives 
up  verifying  by  different  methods  the  once  proved  cor- 
rectness of  a  problem.  Wolzogen  was  his  representative, 
expounding  his  ideas  in  French  and  now  and  then  saying 
to  Pfuel ;  "  Nickt  wahr,  ExcclUnz  ?  "  Pfuel,  like  a  man 
who  gets  excited  in  a  battle  and  strikes  his  own  people, 
kept  shouting  angrily  at  his  own  Wolzogen  : 

"  Jfun  ja,  was  soil  denn  da  noch  cxplizifH  werden  f  " 
Paulucci  and  Michaud  together  attacked  Wolzogen  in 
French.    Armfeldt  addressed  Pfuel  in  German.     Toll  ex- 
plained things  to  Prince  Volki5nski  in  Bussian.     Prince 
Andr^y  listened  silently  and  made  his  observations. 

Of  all  these  persons,  the  most  sympathetic  to  Prince 
Audrey  was  the  irascible,  determined,  and  senselessly  self- 
conbdent  Pfuel.  He  was  apparently  the  only  one  of  all 
the  i>ersons  present  who  did  not  wish  anything  for  him- 
self and  who  had  no  personal  enmities,  but  only  wished 
for  one  thing,  —  the  materialization  of  his  plan,  based  on 
a  theory  which  had  been  deduced  by  years  of  labour.  He 
was  ridiculous  and  disagreeable  with  bis  irony,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  inspired  one  with  involuutary  respect  on 
account  of  his  boundless  devotion  to  an  idea.  Besidea, 
in  the  speeches  of  all  those  who  spoke,  except  in  Pfuel's 
speech,  there  was  one  common  feature,  which  had  not 
l»en  in  the  military  council  of  the  year  1805 :  it  was  an 
ill-disguised,  panic  terror  before  Napoleon's  genius,  whidi 
was  betrayed  in  every  expression.  Everything  was  re- 
ble  to  Napoleon ;  he  was  expected  from 
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I  rH  sides,  aDi]  with  his  terrible  name  they  acuihilated  each 
1  other's  suppositifins.     Pftiel  seemed  to  be  the  only  ooe 
who  regarded  \upoleou  as  just  such  a  barbarian  aa  all 
ihe  opponents  of  Ins  theory. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  feeling  of  respect,  Pfuel  inspired 
t'rince  Andr^y  also  with  a  feeling  of  pity.  To  judge 
from  the  tone  in  which  the  courtiers  addressed  him,  and 
I  from  -whnt  fauhicri  had  allowed  himself  to  say  to  the 
I  emperor,  but,  abuve  all,  from  a  certain  despair  percep- 
1  tible  in  Pfuel's  own  expressions,  it  was  evident  that 
I  the  others  knew,  and  he  himself  felt,  that  hia  fall  waa 
1  near  at  hand.  Ami  bo,  in  spite  of  his  self-confidence 
I  and  llfrmaii  gruuibling  and  irony,  he  was  pitiable,  with 
weU-lirushed  hair  over  his  forehead  and  hia  tow- 
^  tufts  in  the  back  of  his  head.  Though  he,  appar- 
>-,  ciiiicpaled  this  under  the  guise  of  irritation  and 
■  ■iii]it,  hi.'  wfiK  in  despEiir.  because  the  only  chance 
h  ]if  had  lo  verify  his  theory  on  a  grand  scale,  and 
nivr  to  thi'  wbnli'  world  its  fdrrcetncss,  was  slipping 
,■  frniii  hi 
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know,  in  what  positioa  our  army  and  that  of  the  enemj 
will  be  in  a  day,  and  nobody  can  tell  what  the  strength 
of  this  or  that  detachment  may  be.  At  times,  when  there 
is  no  coward  io  front,  who  will  shout, '  We  are  cut  off ! ' 
and  will  run,  but  when  there  is,  instead,  a  bold,  cheerful 
fellow,  who  will  shout,  '  Hurrah ! '  a  detachment  of  five 
thousand  will  be  worth  another  of  thirty  thousand,  as 
was  the  case  at  Schtingraben ;  while  at  other  times 
fifty  thoasaod  soldiers  will  run  away  from  eight  thousand, 
as  was  the  case  at  Au.sterlitz.  How  can  there  be  a  sci- 
ence in  a  matter,  in  which,  as  in  every  practical  matter, 
nothing  can  be  determined,  and  ever)'thing  depends  on 
an  endless  number  of  conditions,  the  significance  of  which 
is  delflrmiued  at  a  minute,  which  will  arrive  no  one 
knows  when  ?  Armfeldt  saya  that  our  array  is  cut  ofif, 
and  Paulucci  maintains  that  we  have  placed  the  French 
army  between  two  fires  ;  Michaud  says  that  the  defect  of 
the  Drissa  camp  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  river  is  in 
the  rear,  and  Pfuel  says  that  that  is  its  strength.  Toll 
proposes  one  plan,  and  Armfeldt  proposes  another;  and 
all  are  good,  and  all  are  bad,  and  the  advantages  of  any 
proposition  will  become  manifest  only  at  the  moment 
when  the  event  takes  place.  Why  do  all  say  that  there 
is  a  military  genius  ?  le  the  man  who  knows  how  {o 
order  in  time  to  have  the  hardtack  supplied,  and  to 
Bend  this  one  to  the  right  and  that  one  to  the  left, 
a  genius,  merely  because  military  men  are  clad  in  splen- 
dour and  vested  with  power,  and  the  masses  of  the 
scoundrels  flatter  power  and  improperly  attach  to  it  the 
qualities  of  genius  ?  On  the  contrary,  the  best  generals 
whom  I  have  known  are  either  stupid  or  absent-minded 
men.  The  best  of  them  is  Bagratiiiu, —  Napoleon  him- 
self has  regarded  him  as  such.  And  Bonaparte  himself? 
I  remember  the  self-satisfied  and  bluut  expression  of  his 
face  on  the  field  of  Austerlitz.  A  good  general  not  only 
needs  no  g«iius,  or  any  other  special  qualities,  but,  on  the 
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contrary,  he  Deeds  an  absence  of  all  the  highest  and  beat 
human  qualities,  —  love,  poetry,  tenderness,  and  philo- 
sophic and  inquisitive  doubt.  He  must  be  narrow  and 
firmly  convinced  that  what  he  is  doing  is  very  important 
{otherwise  his  patience  will  give  way),  and  then  only  will  he 
be  a  brave  general.  Uod  forfead  that  he  should  be  hnman, 
and  love  and  pity  aoy  one,  and  think  of  what  is  right  or 
wrong !  Naturally  the  theory  of  genius  was  invented  for 
such  men  in  ancient  times,  because  they  are  a  power. 
The  success  of  a  military  affair  does  not  depend  on  them, 
but  on  the  man  who  in  the  ranks  calls  out, '  We  are  lost ! ' 
or, ' Hurrah ]'  It  is  only  in  the  ranks  that  one  can  serve 
with  the  conviction  that  one  is  useful  I " 

Thus  thought  Prince  Audrey,  as  he  listened  to  the  dis- 
cussion, and  he  was  roused  from  his  reflections  only  when 
Paulucci  called  him,  and  all  began  to  depart- 
On  the  following  day,  at  the  review,  the  emperor 
asked  Prince  Andr^y  where  he  wished  to  serve,  and 
Prince  Andr^y  was  for  ever  lost  to  the  court,  since  he 
did  not  ask  to  be  left  near  the  person  of  the  emperor, 
hut  begged  permission  to  serve  in  the  army. 


I 
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Before  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  Rost<5v  had  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  his  parents,  iii  which  he  was  briefly 
informed  of  Natasha's  illness  and  of  the  rupture  with 
Prince  Andr^j  (it  was  explained  to  him  on  the  ground  of 
Natisha's  refusal),  aad  be  was  again  asked  to  take  his 
dismissal  and  return  home.  ITpon  receiving  this  letter, 
NikoWy  did  not  even  make  an  attempt  at  getting  a  fur- 
lough or  dismissal,  but  only  wrote  to  his  parents  that  he 
was  sorry  for  Nat^ha's  illnees  and  rupture  with  her 
Ganc^,  and  that  he  would  do  everything  in  his  power  to 
fulfil  their  wish.     To  S<5nya  he  wrote  separately: 

"  Adobeii  Fkiend  op  mt  Soul  :  —  Nothing  but  honour 
could  keep  me  from  returning  to  the  country ;  but  now, 
before  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  I  should  consider 
myself  disgraced,  not  only  in  the  eyes  of  my  comrades, 
but  even  in  my  own  opinion,  if  I  preferred  my  happiness 
to  my  duty  and  love  of  country.  This  is  our  last  separa- 
tion 1  BeUeve  me,  as  soon  as  the  war  is  over,  if  1  am 
alive  and  still  loved  by  you,  I  shall  tbrow  up  everything 
and  fly  to  you,  in  order  to  press  you  for  ever  to  my  flam- 
ing breast" 

Indeed,  it  was  only  the  opemng  of  the  campaign 
which  detained  RosKSv  and  kept  him  from  returning,  as 
he  had  promised,  and  manyjng  Si5nya,  The  autumn  at 
Otr£dnoe,  with  its  chase,  and  the  winter,  with  tbe  CTfarist- 

mas  holidays  and  with  Sdnya's  love,  opened  to  him  a  per- 
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8i>ective  of  quiet  couutiy  squire  pleasuTes  aud  calm, 
which  he  had  not  known  before,  and  which  now  enticed 
him.  "  An  excellent  wife,  children,  a  good  pack  of 
houods,  ten  or  twelve  leashes  of  Bwift  greyhounds,  neigh- 
l>our3,  duties  connected  with  the  elections  I "  he  thought. 
But  now  the  campaign  was  on,  and  be  had  to  remain  in 
the  regiment.  And  as  this  -xaa  a  matter  of  necessity, 
Nikoldy  Roatdv,  by  his  natuml  disposition,  was  satisfied 
with  the  life  which  he  was  leading  in  the  army,  and 
knew  how  to  make  this  life  agreeable  for  himself. 

After  his  return  from  liis  furlough,  Nlkoliy  had  been 
received  with  joy  by  his  comrades,  and  then  he  was  sent 
for  remounts.  He  brought  with  him  from  Little-Ruseia 
some  very  fine  horses,  which  gave  him  pleasure  and 
earned  him  praises  from  hia  superiors.  During  his  ab- 
sence he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  when 
the  regiment  was  placed  on  a  war  footing,  with  an  in- 
creased complement,  he  again  received  his  old  squadron. 

The  campaign  b^an.  The  raiment  was  moved  into 
Poland;  double  pay  was  now  given;  there  arrived  new 
officers,  new  men,  new  horses;  and,  above  all,  there  was 
abroad  that  joyful  animation  which  always  exists  in  the 
beginning  of  a  war.  Rostov,  conscious  of  his  advantar 
geous  position  in  the  army,  abandoned  himself  entirely  to 
the  pleasures  and  interests  of  the  military  service,  though 
he  knew  that  sooner  or  later  he  would  have  to  give 
them  up. 

The  troops  retreated  from  Vflua  for  various  complex, 
political,  and  tactical  reasons,  and  reasons  of  state. 
Every  step  of  the  retreat  was  accompanied  by  a  com- 
plicated game  of  interests,  ratiocinations,  and  passions 
at  the  head  staff.  But  for  the  hussars  of  the  Pavlogridski 
regiment,  all  this  retrogressive  campaign,  at  the  beat  sea- 
son of  the  year,  with  sufBcient  supphes,  was  a  very  sim- 
ple and  agreeable  matter.  It  was  only  at  headquarters 
that  they  despaired,  were  restless,  and  intrigued ;  but  in 
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the  army  itself  they  did  not  ask  whither  they  were  going, 
or  for  what  purpose.  If  they  did  feel  sorry  to  retreat, 
it  was  because  they  hated  to  leave  a  comfortable  room, 
or  a  pretty  Polish  lass.  If  it  did  occur  to  this  or  that 
mau  that  affairs  were  in  a  bad  shape,  sut^h  a  ontt.  as  was 
proper  for  a  military  man,  tried  to  be  joUy  and  not  to 
think  of  the  general  course  of  events,  but  only  to  busy 
himself  about  his  immediate  affairs. 

At  first  ihey  had  been  pleasantly  located  near  Vdna, 
where  they  became  acquainted  with  the  Polish  lauded 
proprietors,  and  waited  for  and  went  through  reviews  for 
the  emperor  and  other  superior  commanders.  Then  came 
the  order  to  retreat  to  Sventsyany  and  to  destnty  the  pro- 
visious  which  they  could  not  carry  with  theiu.  Sven- 
tsyany waa  memorable  to  the  hus.sar8  liecause  it  was  a 
"drunken  camp,"  as  the  whole  army  had  called  the  halt 
there,  and  because  in  Sventsyany  there  were  many  com- 
plaints against  the  array  because,  having  received  orders 
to  levy  provision,  tliey  took  away  horses,  carriages,  and 
carpets  from  the  Polish  proprietors.  Rosttlv  remembered 
Sventsydny  because,  on  the  first  day  after  entering  the 
little  town,  he  changed  his  sergeant-major  and  could  not 
get  along  with  the  extremely  drunken  soldiers  of  the 
squadron,  who  without  his  knowlixige  had  carried  off  five 
kega  of  old  beer.  From  Sventaj'Any  they  retreated  mora 
and  more,  to  the  Drissa,  aud  from  the  Drfssa  they  agaia 
retreated,  toward  the  Russian  border. 

On  July  13th  the  Pavlogrddski  regiiuent  was  tor  the 
first  time  in  a  serious  engagement.  On  the  previous  night 
there  had  been  a  severe  storm  with  rain  and  hail.  The 
summer  of  1812  waa,  altogether,  remarkable  tor  its 
storms.  Two  squadrons  of  the  Pavlogrddski  regiment 
were  bivouacked  in  the  middle  of  a  field  of  rye,  which 
bad  been  standing  in  full  ear,  but  now  was  completely 
tramped  out  by  the  cattle  and  the  horses.  The  rain 
came  down  in  sheets.     RosttSv  and  a  young  officer,  lUn, 
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who  was  under  hia  protection,  were  sitting  in  a  tent 
which  had  been  pitched  in  a.  hurrj.  An  officer  of  their 
regiment,  with  a  long  moustache,  which  was  continued 
from  his  cheeks,  on  his  waj  back  from  the  stafT  and 
caught  in  the  rain,  went  in  to  see  KosUjv. 

"  Count,  I  am  just  coming  back  from  the  staff.  Have 
you  heard  of  Ea^vski'a  exploit  ? "  And  the  officer  pro- 
ceeded to  tell  the  details  of  the  battle  at  Salt^novka,  of 
which  he  had  beard  at  the  staff. 

RoattSv  shrugged  his  shoulders,  as  the  water  was  running 
down  his  neck,  and  smoked  a  pipe.  He  listened  ioattea- 
tively,  and  now  and  then  looked  at  the  young  officer, 
Ilfn,  who  was  pre.ssing  close  to  him.  This  officer,  a  boy 
of  sixteen  years,  who  had  but  lately  entered  the  regiment, 
was  now  to  NikoMy  what  Nikoltty  himself  had  been  to 
Denlsov  seven  years  before,  Iltn  tried  to  imitate  Eostiiv 
in  everything,  and  loved  him  as  only  women  love. 

The  officer  with  the  double  moustache,  Zdrzhlnski,  toM 
them  in  pompous  language  that  the  dam  at  Saltfinovka 
was  the  Thermopylae  of  the  Russians,  because  on  that  daiu 
General  Ra^vski  bad  done  an  act  worthy  of  antiquity. 
2drzhfnski  told  them  how  Ea^vski  bad  taken  bis  two 
sons  out  on  the  dam,  while  a  terrible  fire  was  poured  ou 
them,  and  how  he  went  with  them  to  the  attack,  EosUSv 
listened  to  the  story,  and  not  only  said  nothing  to  confirm 
Zdrzblnski  in  his  enthusiasm,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had 
the  aspect  of  a  man  who  ia  ashamed  of  what  he  is  being 
told,  though  he  does  not  intend  to  make  any  reply,  Rost<Jv 
knew,  from  personal  experience,  afUir  bis  campaigns  at 
Auaterlitz  and  in  the  year  1807,  that  people  always  lie 
when  they  tell  of  miUtary  events,  just  as  he  himself  used 
to  prevaricate ;  in  the  second  place,  he  was  experienced 
enough  to  know  that  things  did  not  take  place  iu  battles 
as  we  imagine  tbem,  or  could  tell  about  them.  Fi-r  this 
reason  he  did  not  like  Zdrzhinski's  story,  just  as  he  did 
not   like   Zdrzhinski   himself,  who,  with  his  moustache 
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exteading  to  his  cheeks,  was  in  the  habit  of  bending  low 
over  the  face  of  the  person  to  whom  he  was  talking,  and 
was  crowdiug  him  in  his  lent.  £osti5v  looked  at  him  in 
silence. 

■'  In  the  first  place,  there  must  have  been  such  a  tangle 
and  disorder  cm  the  dam  which  was  being  attacked  that,  if 
Ra^vski  really  took  out  bia  sous,  this  could  not  have  had 
any  effect  on  any  more  than  ten  of  the  nearest  me 
thought  Rostov,  '■  while  the  others  couid  not  even  haT«  I 
seen  with  whom  Rat^vski  wus  walking  over  the  danbl 
And  even  those  who  saw  them  could  not  have  been  vety 
much  inspired,  because  what  could  they  care  for  the  tender 
feeUngs  of  a  father,  when  theb-  own  hides  were  in  danger  ? 
Then  again,  whether  the  dam  of  Salt^novka  was  taken  or 
not,  it  could  have  no  effect  upon  the  fate  of  the  country, 
as  was  the  case  with  Thermopylfe.  Consequently,  what 
sense  waa  there  in  bringing  such  a  sacrifice  ?  Then  again, 
what  have  one's  own  children  to  do  in  the  war  ?  I  myself 
not  only  would  not  think  of  taking  P^tya  out,  but  would 
even  try  to  place  Ilin,  this  good  boy,  who  is  a  stranger  to 
me,  somewhere  in  a  protected  place,"  BosU5v  continued 
to  think,  as  he    listened  tu  Zdrzhlnski. 

He  did  not  utter  his  thoughts,  experience  having  taught 
him  the  futility  of  it.  He  knew  that  this  story  had  had 
the  effect  of  glorifying  our  arms,  and  ao  it  was  necessary 
to  look  aa  though  one  did  not  doubt  the  story.  And  so 
he  did. 

"  Really,  I  can't  stand  it  any  longer,"  said  Ilia,  who  had 
noticed  that  Bost^vdid  not  Iik<3  Zdrzhfnsld'a  conversation, 
"  my  stockings  and  shirt  are  wet,  and  the  water  is  running 
on  uiy  seat.  I  will  go  and  look  for  a  dry  place.  It  seems 
the  rain  has  let  up." 

Illn  went  out,  and  Zdnthinski  departed. 

Five  minutes  later  llfn,  splashing  tlirough  the  mud,  ran 
up  to  the  tent. 

"  Hmrah  I  Rostov,  let  ua  go  qidck !     I  have  found  itl 
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lAbnuL  two  hundred  steps  from  here  there  ia  a  tavern,  and 
Bour  urticera  are  there  already.  We  shall  at  least  get  dry, 
|and  Marj'a  GenrikhovDa  is  there." 

Maryu  Gonrikhoviia  was  the  wife  of  the  doctor  of  the 
■  regiment,    She  wa.s  a  pretty  yomig  GermaD  woman,  whom 

■  doctor  had  luarried   in  I'olaud.     The  doctor,  either 
|because  he  had  uo  meanSj  or  because  during  the  first  of 

s  married  life  he  did  not  wish  to  be  separated  from  his 
■young  wife,  took  her  along  with  the  regiment  of  hussara, 
"  ia  jealousy  had  become  the  common  subject  of  jokes 
(amoufi  the  ofKcers  of  hussars. 

■  threw  a  cloak  over  him,  called  Lavnishka, 
Itelliug  him  to  take  his  things  along,  and  went  with  Iltn, 
I  now  tottering  in  the  mud,  now  spla.fhing  in  the  puddles, 
I  through  the  darkness  of  the  night,  which  was  occasionally 
I  broken  by  distjint  lightning.     The  rain  waa  letting  up. 

"  Rostov,  where  are  you  ?" 

What  a  flash  uf  light-niiig  !  "  he  answered. 


Im  the  tavern,  in  front  of  which  stood  the  doctor's  cart, 
there  were  already  6ve  oEBcera,  M^a  Genrfkhovna,  a 
plump  blond  (Jemian  woman,  in  dressing-sack  and  night- 
cap, was  sitting  in  the  front  comer  on  a  broad  bench. 
Her  husband,  the  doctor,  was  sleeping  back  of  her.  Bosti5v 
and  Ilfn  entered  the  room  and  were  received  with  merry 
acclamations  and  loud  laughter. 

"  Olio !  You  are  ha^Tng  a  jolly  time ! "  RoaUtv  said, 
laughing. 

"  And  why  are  you  so  gloomy  7  "■ 

-'Tliey  look  fine!  See  how  the  water  is  running  off 
them!     Don't  get  our  drawing-room  wet!" 

"  Don't  soil  Mirya  Genrfkhovna's  garments  1 "  said 
some  one  else. 

Rostiiv  and  Ilin  hastened  to  find  a  comer  where,  without 
offending  Mdrya  Genrikhovna's  modesty,  they  might  take 
off  their  wet  clothes.  They  went  behind  a  partition  ;  but 
the  small  store-room  was  completely  filled  by  three  officers 
who,  with  a  candle  placed  on  an  empty  box,  were  playing 
cards,  and  were  unwilling  to  yield  t^eir  places  on  any 
conditions.  Mdrya  Genrfkhovna  for  a  time  let  them 
have  her  skirt,  which  was  used  as  a  curtain,  and  behind 
it  Rost^jv  and  Ilfn,  with  the  help  of  Lavrushka,  who  had 
brought  the  baggage,  took  off  their  wet,  and  put  on  dry, 
clothes. 

A  fire  was  made  in  the  dilapidated  stove.  A  board 
WM  found,  which  was  firmly  placed  on  two  saddles ;  thin 
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did  not  greet  the  officers,  but  only  scratched  himself  and 
asked  permission  to  go  out,  as  his  way  was  barred.  The 
moment  he  had  left,  all  the  officers  burst  into  loud  guf- 
faws, and  Marya  Genrikhovna  blushed  till  the  tears  came, 
and  thus,  to  the  thinking  of  the  o£6cers,  became  more 
attractive  than  before.  After  returning  from  the  outside, 
the  doctor  informed  Ms  wife,  who  no  longer  had  such  a 
happy  smile,  and  was  looking  at  him  in  fright,  waiting  for 
her  sentence,  that  the  rain  bad  passed  and  that  it  was 
necessary  to  go  to  the  cart  to  sleep,  or  else  everything 
would  be  carried  o£f. 

"  But  I  will  send  an  orderly  there,  or  even  two  of 
them,"  said  Kost^Sv.     "  Don't  say  that,  doctor  I " 

"  I  will  myself  stand  sentinel ! "  said  IHn. 

"  No,  gentlemen,  you  have  had  your  sleep,  but  I  have 
not  slept  for  two  nightB,"  said  the  doctor.  He  sat  down 
gloomily  by  the  side  of  his  wife,  waiting  for  the  end  o( 
the  gama 

Looking  at  the  sullen  face  of  the  doctor,  as  he  kept 
glancing  awry  at  his  wife,  the  officers  felt  merrier  still, 
and  many  of  them  were  unable  to  keep  from  laughing, 
for  which  they  endeavoured  to  discover  some  proper 
reasons.  When  the  doctor  went  out  with  his  wife  and 
placed  her  in  the  cart,  the  officers  lay  down  in  the  tavern 
and  covered  themselves  with  their  wet  overcoats ;  but  it 
was  a  long  time  before  they  fell  asleep,  for  they  were  re- 
calling the  doctor's  fright  and  his  wife's  merriment,  or 
some  one  ran  out  on  the  porch  to  find  out  what  was  goii^ 
on  in  the  cart.  Rostov  several  times  wrapped  up  bis 
bead  and  wanted  to  fall  asleep ;  but  again  somebody's 
remark  distracted  him,  again  they  started  a  conversation, 
and  again  there  was  heard  groundless,  merry,  childish 
laughter. 


XIV. 


I 
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Xt  three  o'clock  nobody  was  asleep  yet,  when  a 
BergeaDt-major  came  with  an  order  to  move  to  the  town 
of  Oatriivna. 

Talking  and  laughing  as  merrily  as  before,  the  officers 
began  to  get  ready  hurriedly ;  again  the  aamovir  was  pre- 
pared with  dirty  water.  But  Rostov  did  not  wait  for  the 
tea,  and  went  at  once  to  his  squadron.  Day  was  breaking ; 
the  rain  had  stopped,  the  clouds  were  dispersing.  It  was 
damp  and  cold,  and  especially  so  in  wet  clothea  Leaving 
the  tavern,  RoBt<5v  and  IHn  peered  in  the  twilight  into  the 
leather^xivered  cart  which  looked  shining  frmn  the  rain, 
and  out  of  the  boot  of  which  towered  the  doctor's  feet, 
while  in  the  middle  could  be  seen  his  wife's  cap  resting 
on  a  pillow,  and  could  be  heard  the  even  breathing  of 
sleep. 

"Really,  she  is  very  cbanning!"  EosUSv  said  to  Tlin, 
who  came  out  with  him. 

"  A  superb  woman  ! "  Ilfn  replied,  with  the  seriousneaa 
of  a  boy  of  sixteen  years. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  squadron  was  drawn  up  on  the 
road.  The  commaDd  was  given,  and  the  soldiers  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross  and  began  to  mount.  Rostov  rode 
out  in  front  and  commanded,  "March!"  and  the  hussars, 
forming  in  rows  of  four,  with  a  splash  of  their  horses'  feet 
on  the  wet  road,  with  the  clanking  of  sabres,  and  with 
quiet  coaversations,  moved  along  the  birch-lined  highway, 
behiud  the  infantry  and  battery,  which  preceded  them- 

The  tattered  Ulkc  clouds,  crimsoning  in  the  east,  were 
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rapidly  driven  by  the  wind.  It  was  growing  lighter  And 
lighter.  One  could  clearly  see  the  curly  grass,  which 
always  grows  on  the  country  toads,  and  which  was  stiU 
wet  from  the  rain  of  the  previous  day ;  the  pendent 
boughs  of  the  birches,  themselves  wet,  swayed  in  tha 
wind  and  cast  bright  drops  aidewise  on  the  ground.  Tha 
faces  of  the  soldiers  could  be  told  more  and  more  dis- 
tinctly. Rosti^v  was  riding  with  llln,  who  did  not  leave 
him,  on  one  side  of  the  road,  between  two  rows  of  birches. 

Rostdv  took  the  liberty  of  riding  during  the  campaign, 
not  an  army,  but  a  Cossack  borse.  Being  a  connoisseur 
in  horse-flesh,  he  bad  succeeded  in  providing  himself  with 
a  spirited,  cream-coloured  Don  horse,  on  which  he  could 
outride  anybody.  It  was  a  joy  to  Kosttiv  to  ride  this 
horse.  He  was  thinking  of  his  mount,  of  the  morning, 
and  of  the  doctor's  wife,  but  not  once  of  the  impending 
danger. 

Formeriy  Eo^tfUv  used  to  be  afraid  every  time  when  he 
went  iiito  action ;  now  he  did  not  experience  the  least 
feeling  of  terror.  Not  because  he  had  become  accustomed 
to  the  fire  (one  never  gets  used  to  danger)  was  he  without 
fear,  but  because  he  had  learned  to  control  his  soul  before 
the  danger.  He  had  accustomeil  himself,  when  going 
intc  action,  to  think  of  everything,  except  of  what  would 
seem  to  be  most  interesting  of  all, —  of  the  impending 
danger.  No  matter  bow  much  he  had  tried,  and  had 
rebuked  himself  for  his  cowardice,  he  had  been  unable, 
during  the  first  of  his  service,  to  overcome  it;  but  as 
years  went  on,  control  became  natural  to  him.  He  was 
now  riding  with  Din  between  the  rows  of  birches,  now 
and  then  tearing  off  leaves  from  the  branches,  which  fell 
into  his  hands,  and  now  touching  the  horse's  flanks  with 
his  feet,  and  now  again,  without  turning  back,  handing 
his  unfinished  pipe  to  the  hussar  behind  him,  which  he 
did  with  a  calm  and  careless  look,  as  though  he  were  out 
promeuadiug.     He  felt  sorry  for  Ilin,  as  he  looked  at  hia 
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diBturbed  face  and  heard  hiiu  talk  inceesanlly ;  he  knew 
from  experience  ihal  vexatious  conditioo  of  expectancy  of 
terror  and  death,  iii  which  the  ensign  waa,  aud  he  knew 
that  noUuDg  but  time  would  help  him. 

The  sun  had  just  appeared  on  a  clean  strip  behind  a 
cloud,  when  the  wind  died  down,  as  though  it  did  not 
dare  to  spoil  that  superb  sumnier  morning  aft«r  a  storm ; 
drops  were  still  falUug,  but  only  obliquely, —  and  all 
grew  silent.  The  sun  emerged  CDtirely,  showed  itself  at 
the  horizon,  and  disappeared  iu  a  narrow,  long  cloud 
which  was  standing  above  iU  A  few  minutes  later  it 
appeared  brighter  still  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  cloud, 
tearing  asunder  its  edges.  Evetything  began  to  shine 
and  gUsten.  And  simultaneously  with  tiiis  hght,  as 
though  secondiug  it,  there  resounded  discharges  of  guns 
far  to  the  front. 

JioBt6v  had  Dot  yet  had  time  to  make  out  and  detei^ 
mine  how  far  away  these  shots  were,  when  an  adjutant  of 
Count  Osteruian-Toist^y  came  galloping  along  with  the 
order  to  advance  at  a  quick  trot  aloug  the  road. 

The  squadron  moved  f>8st  the  infantry  and  the  battery, 
which  also  was  hurrjing  forward,  descended  a  hill,  and, 
passing  a  deserted  village,  again  ascended  an  incline.  The 
horses  were  beginning  to  become  lathered,  and  the  men 
were  heated, 

"  Halt !  Al^n  yourselves  1 "  was  heard  the  command  of 
the  chief  of  the  division  in  front.  "  Left  shoulder  for- 
ward, forward,  march ! "  were  the  commands  given  in  the 
van.  And  the  hussars  passed  down  the  line  of  the  troops 
to  the  left  flank  of  the  position,  and  stationed  themselves 
behind  our  uhlans,  who  were  in  the  first  line.  On  the 
right  our  infantry  stood  in  a  dense  column :  those  were 
the  reserves;  above  them,  on  the  hiU,  our  guna,  outlined 
in  the  clear,  clear  air  against  the  horizon,  could  distinctly 
be  seen  in  the  briffht,  obhque  illumination  of  the  morning. 
In  front,  the  enemy's  columns  and  guns  were  visible  be- 
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yond  a  ravine.  Our  cordon  could  be  heard  in  the  ravine ; 
it  had  already  entered  into  action  and  was  merrily  ex- 
changing a  crackEng  fire  with  the  enemy. 

Roatdv  felt  as  happy  under  these  long  unaccustomed 
sounds  as  though  they  were  the  most  cheerful  music. 
"  Trap-ta-ta-tap  I "  several  shots  chcked  now  all  together, 
and  now  one  after  another  in  rapid  succession.  Again  all 
was  silent,  and  again  it  sounded  as  though  detonating 
balls  were  cracking  every  time  some  one  walked  over 
them. 

The  hussars  stood  for  about  an  hour  in  one  place. 
Then  began  a  cannonada  Count  Osterman  with  his  suite 
rode  down  the  rear  of  the  squadron  ;  he  stopped  to  speak 
with  the  commander  of  the  regiment,  and  rode  away  in 
the  direction  of  the  cannons  on  the  hill 

Immediately  after  the  departure  of  Osterman,  one  could 
hear  the  command  given  to  the  uhlans  to  form  a  column 
for  the  attack.  The  infantry  in  front  of  them  doubled 
their  platoons,  so  as  to  let  the  cavalry  pass  through.  The 
uhlans  moved,  swaying  the  pennons  of  their  lances,  and  at 
s  quick  trot  raced  down-hill  against  the  French  cavalry, 
which  bad  appeared  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  the  left 

The  moment  the  uhlans  had  descended  the  hill,  the 
hussars  were  ordered  to  move  up  to  the  summit,  to  pro- 
tect the  battery.  Just  as  the  hussars  were  taking  up  the 
position  of  the  uhlans,  bullets  came  from  the  direction  of 
the  cordon,  whining  and  whistling,  but  not  striking 
any  one. 

This  long  unfamiliar  sound  had  an  even  more  cheerful 
and  stirring  effect  upon  Rostov  than  the  former  sounds  of 
the  reporta  He  straightened  himself  up,  surveyed  the 
field  of  battle  which  was  opened  to  him  from  the  hill,  and 
with  bis  whole  soul  took  part  in  the  movement  of  the 
uhlans.  They  flew  at  close  range  against  the  French 
dragoons  ;  something  became  entangled  in  the  smoke,  and 
five  minutes  later  the  uhlans  rushed  back,  not  to  the  plaoc 
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where  they  had  been  standing  before,  but  more  to  the  left. 
Between  the  orange-coloured  uhlans  on  chestnut  horses 
and  behind  them  could  be  seen  a  large  throng  of  French 
dragoons  in  blue,  mounted  on  gray  horses. 


XV. 


EosTov,  wilh  tlu'  sharp  eyes  of  a  hunter,  was  one  of  the 

Irst  to  ijl)Sorve  Ltiese  blue  French  dragoons  who  were  in 

lursuit  of  our  uhlans.      Nearer,  nearer  the  uh'ans  moved 

iiisiirKatiiKed  hniidB,  with  the  French  dragoons  behind 

eui.     IIi.^  luiild  see  these  men,  who  had  appeared  so 

§miill  iit  tliH  foul  iif  the  hill,  overtaking  one  another,  and 

vinK  their  hiiiKis  nr  their  eabrea. 

llusLiSv  louktid  iit  that  which  was  going  on  in  front  of 
a  thoiij^h  il  wure  8  chase.  He  felt  instinctively  that 
If  he  now  struck  with  his  huaaars  against  the  French 
Pmgoon.'i,  they  winild  not  stand  their  ;,'round ;  but,  it  he 
^  to.fli-ikf:  tlu'iii.lif  iimsL  dii  it  lb:it  very  mi  mite,  or  elau 
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to  Blip  by.  The  bullets  whined  and  whistled  bo  stirringly 
all  about  him,  and  hia  horse  wae  so  anxious  to  rush  for- 
ward, that  he  could  not  endure  it  any  longer.  He  touched 
his  mount,  gave  a  command,  aud  at  the  same  moment, 
while  he  beard  behind  hini  the  tramp  of  Ms  deploying 
squadron,  went  at  full  trot  down-hill  against  the  dragoons. 
Just  before  getting  to  the  foot  of  the  bill,  the  gait  of  the 
horses  changed  to  a  gallup,  which  became  faster  and 
faster,  as  they  approached  their  uhlana  and  the  French 
dragoons,  who  were  in  pui-suit.  Tlie  dragoons  were 
near  by.  Those  in  front  began  to  turn  around  the  mo- 
ment tbey  espied  the  hussars ;  those  behind  checked  their 
horses.  With  the  feeling  which  he  had  experienced  in 
trying  to  cut  off  the  wolfa  escape,  Eoatfiv,  sending  for- 
ward his  Don  horse  at  fullest  speed,  galloped  to  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  the  disorganized  ranks  of  the  French  dragoons. 
One  uhlan  stopped ;  a  soldier  on  foot  fell  down  to  the 
ground  in  order  not  to  be  crushed ;  a  riderless  horse  got 
mixed  among  the  hussars.  Nearly  all  the  French  drag- 
oons were  galloping  back.  Roatjiv  selected  one  of  them, 
on  a  gray  horse,  aud  raced  after  biin.  On  the  way  he  ran 
op  against  a* bush;  hia  good  horse  carried  him  over  it, 
and,  adjusting  himself  in  the  saddle,  he  aaw  that  in  a  few 
momenta  he  would  overtake  the  enemy  whom  he  had 
choeen  aa  hia  prey.  This  Frenchman,  apparently  an 
officer,  to  judge  from  his  uniform,  was  bending  down  over 
his  gray  horse  and  urging  it  on  with  bis  sabre.  A  moment 
later,  Rosti^v's  horse  struck  its  breast  against  the  crupper 
of  the  officer's  horse,  almost  knocking  it  down,  and  the 
same  moment  BostiSv,  not  knowing  why,  raised  his  sabre 
and  struck  with  it  against  the  FreuchmaD. 

No  sooner  had  he  done  it  than  all  his  animation  left 
him.  The  officer  fell  down,  not  so  much  from  the  blow  of 
the  sabre,  which  only  lightly  cut  his  arm  above  the  elbow, 
aa  from  the  jarring  of  the  borse  and  from  fright.  BosUSv 
checked  his  horse  and  looked  for  hie  enemy,  in  order  to 
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see  whom  he  had  vanquished.  The  French  officer  of 
dragoons  was  leaping  with  one  foot  on  the  ground,  the 
other  having  caught  in  the  stiiTUp.  He  blinked  in  terror, 
as  though  expecting  any  second  another  blow ;  he  frowned 
with  an  expression  of  horror,  looking  up  at  Rostov.  His 
face,  which  was  pale  and  beapatterud  with  mud,  was  of  a 
hght  complexion  and  looked  youthful ;  there  was  a  dimple 
on  his  chin,  his  eyea  were  of  a  light  blue  colour ;  alto- 
gether he  had  not  the  appearance  of  an  enemy  on  the 
field  of  battle,  but  looked  lie  any  common  mortal  Even 
before  Bost6v  had  made  up  hia  mind  what  he  would  do 
with  him,  the  officer  called  out,  "  Je  me  rends  ! "  Ha 
tried  hard  to  disengage  his  foot  from  the  stirrup,  and  did 
not  take  his  frightened  blue  eyes  otl'  Bost^v.  Hussars 
rode  up,  freed  his  foot,  and  put  him  in  the  saddle^  The 
hussars  were  on  all  sides  busy  with  the  dragoons :  oua 
was  wounded,  but,  with  hia  face  covered  with  gore,  he  did 
not  give  up  his  horse ;  another  was  embracing  a  hussar,  aa 
he  was  sitting  on  the  crupper  of  his  mount ;  a  third,  sup- 
ported by  a  hussar,  was  climbing  on  his  horse.  In  front 
ran  the  French  infantry,  shooting  as  it  ran.  The  hussars 
galloped  back  with  their  prisoners,  Rostrfv  went  back 
with  them,  experiencing  a  certain  disagreeable  sensation 
which  oppressed  hira.  Something  indistinct  and  complex, 
which  he  was  entirely  unable  to  explain  to  himself,  over- 
came him  with  the  capture  of  that  officer,  and  with  the 
blow  which  he  had  given  him. 

Count  Osterman-Tolsttfy  met  the  returning  hussars. 
He  called  up  Ko8t*5v,  thanked  him,  and  told  him  that  he 
would  inform  the  emperor  of  bis  heroic  act,  and  would 
ask  for  the  cross  of  St.  George  for  him.  When  Rostov 
was  called  up  to  Count  Osterman.  be,  recalling  that  the 
attack  had  been  bi^un  without  having  received  an  order, 
waa  fully  convinced  that  the  chief  wanted  to  see  him  to 
punish  him  for  his  arbitrary  act.  Therefore  Oaternian's  flat- 
tering words  and  the  promise  of  a  reward  ought  to  have  been 
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80  much  the  more  agreeable  to  Rosti^v;  but,  iDstesd,  tlie  same 
anpleasant,  iDdistinct  feeling  caused  bim  moral  Dausea. 

"  Wbat  is  it  that  tormeots  me  ao  ? "  be  asked  himself, 
as  he  rode  away  from  the  yeneraL  "  lUn  ?  No,  he  is  not 
wounded.  Have  I  disgraced  myself  ir.  any  way  ?  No,  it 
is  not  that ! " 

It  was  something  else  that  was  tormenting  him, — 
something  Uke  remorse.  "  Yea,  yes,  it  is  that  French 
officer  with  the  dimple.  I  remember  how  my  arm  was 
arrested  as  I  raised  it  to  stiike." 

Sast/6v  saw  the  captives  who  were  being  taken  away, 
and  he  galloped  after  them  in  order  to  see  his  Frenchman 
with  the  dimple  in  the  chin.  He  looked  strange  as  he  sat 
in  his  odd  uniform,  on  a  stud-horse  of  a  hussar,  and  kept 
glancing  restlessly  about  him.  His  wound  on  his  arm 
was  insigniticaut.  He  smiled  a  feigned  smile  at  Rostov, 
and  waved  his  arm,  as  a  greeting.  Ku3ti5v  felt  as  awk- 
ward and  as  ashamed  as  before. 

Rofit-iv  was  all  the  time  thinking  of  bi.'i  brilliant  ex- 
ploit, which,  to  his  surprise,  had  earned  him  the  cross  of 
St.  George  aod  had  even  given  him  a  reputation  for  brav- 
ery, and  he  was  uuable  to  understand  it  all 

'■  So  they  are  afraid  even  more  than  we  I "  he  thougbtL 
"  80  this  is  all  there  is  to  heroism !  Did  I  do  it  for  my 
country's  sake  1  And  how  is  it  the  fault  of  that  man, 
with  his  dimple  and  his  blue  eyes  ?  How  frightened  he 
was !  He  thought  I  was  going  to  kill  him.  Why  should 
I  kill  him  ?  My  hand  trembled, —  and  I  get  the  cross  of 
St.  George.     I  comprehend  nothing,  nothing!" 

But  while  NikoMy  was  ruminating  on  these  questions, 
without  arriving  at  any  clear  account  of  wbat  it  was  that 
vexed  him  so,  the  wheel  of  fortune  in  the  service,  as  often 
happens,  was  turned  in  his  favour.  After  the  engagement 
at  Ostn5vna  he  was  promoted  :  be  received  a  battalion  of 
hussars,  and  whenever  there  was  any  need  of  a  brave 
officer,  he  was  sent  out  on  a  ii 


XVI. 

Hatihg  received  the  news  about  Kat^ha's  illness,  the 
couutesa,  who  was  not  entirely  recovered  and  was  still 
weak,  came  with  P^tya  and  the  whole  household  to  Mos- 
cow, and  the  family  transferred  itself  from  Mirya  Dmi- 
trievna's  to  their  own  house,  and  settled  down  completely 
in  Moscow. 

NaUisha's  illness  was  so  serious  that,  fortunately  for  her 
and  for  her  relatives,  the  thought  of  what  was  the  cause 
of  her  illness,  her  act  and  her  rupture  with  her  fianc^, 
passed  into  the  background.  She  was  so  ill  that  it  was 
impossible  to  think  of  how  much  she  was  to  blame  for  all 
that  had  happened,  so  long  as  she  did  not  eat,  nor  sleep, 
and  visibly  grew  thinner,  and  coughed,  and,  as  the  physi- 
daas  hinted,  was  in  a  precarious  state.  All  they  could 
think  of  was  how  to  help  her.  The  doctors  kept  coming 
to  see  N'at^sha  singly  and  in  numbei'S,  for  consultations, 
speaking  French,  and  German,  and  Latin,  and  censuring 
each  other,  and  prescribing  a  great  variety  of  medicines  for 
every  possible  disease ;  but  not  to  oue  of  tliem  did  the 
simple  thought  occur  that  they  could  not  know  the  dis- 
ease from  which  Natasha  suffered,  just  as  not  a  single 
disease  which  living  man  is  heir  to  can  be  known,  because 
each  living  man  has  his  pecuharities,  and  always  has  hia 
especial,  new,  complicated  disease,  which  is  unknown  to 
medicine,  —  not  a  disease  of  the  lungs,  liver,  skin,  heart, 
nerves,  and  so  forth,  which  are  recorded  in  medicine,  but 
1  disease  which  consists  of  one  of  the  numberless  combi- 
itiona  of  these  ailing  ot^ana.     This  simple  thought  could 
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not  have  occurred  to  the  physicians  (juat  aa  the  thought 
cannot  occur  to  the  sorcerer  that  he  is  unable  to  produce  a 
charm),  because  it  was  their  business  to  cure,  because  they 
received  pay  for  it,  and  because  they  had  wasted  the  beat 
years  of  their  lives  on  it.  But,  above  all,  this  thought 
could  not  have  occurred  to  the  doctors  because  they  saw 
that  they  were  unquestionably  useful,  and  so  they  were 
in  the  case  of  the  whole  Eosttfv  family.  They  were  use- 
ful, not  because  they  made  the  patient  swallow  a  quantity 
of  mostly  harmful  substances  (this  harm  was  not  very 
perceptible  because  the  harmful  substances  were  adminis- 
tered in  small  doses),  but  they  were  useful,  necessary, 
inevitable  (for  the  same  reason  that  there  have  always 
been  and  always  will  be  imaginary  healers,  sorcerers,  hom- 
ceopatbs,  and  allopaths),  because  they  satisfied  the  moral 
want  of  the  patient  and  of  the  people  who  loved  the  pa- 
tient. They  satisfied  that  eternal  human  need  of  a  hope 
of  finding  alleviation,  the  need  of  sympathy  and  activity, 
which  a  man  experiences  during  the  time  of  suffering. 
They  satisfied  that  eternal  human  need  which  may  be 
observed  in  a  child  in  its  primitive  form, —  the  need  of 
rubbing  the  spot  which  has  been  hurt.  When  a  child  is 
hurt  he  immediately  runs  for  the  hand  of  his  mother  oc 
nurse,  to  have  the  sore  spot  kissed  and  rubbed,  and  he 
feels  better  the  moment  that  is  done.  The  child  will  not 
believe  that  those  who  are  stronger  and  wiser  than  be 
have  no  means  for  allaying  his  pain.  The  hope  of  get- 
ting relief  and  the  expression  of  sympathy  while  bis 
mother  rubs  his  sore  spot  give  him  consolation.  The 
doctors  were  useful  to  NaWlaha  in  that  they  kissed  and 
rubbed  her  sore  spot,  assuring  her  that  it  would  all  pass 
»oon,  if  the  coachman  drove  to  the  apothecary's  in  the 
Arbit  and  got  there  a  rouble  and  seventy  kopeks'  worth 
vt  pills  and  powders  in  a  pretty  little  box,  and  if  these 
powders  were  taken  by  the  patient  In  boiled  water  at 
intervals  of  precisely  two  hours,  neither  more  nor  leas. 
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What  would  S^nya,  the  count,  and  the  countess 
done,  if  they  bad  ouly  looked  on  without  doing  anything, 
if  there  were  not  these  pills  to  be  taken  at  stated  times, 
and  the  drinking  of  warm  concoctions,  and  the  chicken 
cutlets,  and  all  the  details  of  life,  which  were  prescribed 
by  the  physician,  and  the  strict  observance  of  which 
formed  the  occupation  and  consolation  of  all  those  who 
surrounded  her  ? 

How  would  the  count  have  borne  the  illness  of  hia 
beloved  daughter,  if  he  had  not  known  that  Natiaha's 
illness  cost  him  one  thousand  roubles,  and  that  he  would 
not  grudge  another  thousand,  if  he  could  only  be  useful 
to  her  i  if  he  had  not  known  that,  if  she  did  not  get  bet- 
ter, be  would  not  grudge  several  thousands  more,  and 
would  lake  her  abroad  for  consultations ;  if  he  had  not 
Jiad  the  chance  to  tell  all  the  details  of  bow  M^tivier  and 
Feller  did  not  undersaud  her  case,  and  Fries  did  under- 
stand it,  and  Miidiov  determined  what  her  illness  was 
even  better  ?  What  would  the  countess  have  done,  if  she 
had  not  been  able  now  and  then  to  quarrel  with  Natdeha 
for  not  observing  exactly  all  the  prescriptions  of  the 
doctor  ? 

"  You  will  never  get  well,"  she  would  say,  forgetting 
her  sorrow  in  her  vexation,  "  if  you  do  not  obey  the  doc- 
tor and  do  not  take  the  medicine  on  time  !  It  is  no  trivickl 
natter  when  you  may  get  pneumonia,"  the  countess  would 
say,  and  would  find  some  measure  of  consolation  in  the 
utterance  of  this  word,  which  was  unintelligible  not  only 
to  herself,  but  also  to  others. 

What  would  S6nya  have  done,  if  she  had  not  had  the 
joyful  consciousness  that  in  the  beginning  of  Nat^ha's 
illness  she  had  passed  three  nights  without  undressing, 
only  to  be  ready  at  the  proper  time  to  carry  out  the  doc- 
tor's injunctions,  and  that  even  later  she  did  not  sleep 
nights,  in  order  not  to  miss  the  hours  when  it  was  neces- 
sary to  give  her  the  harmless  pills  from  the  gilt  box  7 
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Even  N'at&ha  herself,  who  kept  saying  that  no  medi- 
cine would  cure  her,  and  that  it  nas  all  iiuusense,  saw 
with  pleasure  what  sacrilices  were  luade  for  her  in  order 
that  she  might  take  the  medicine  at  the  proper  time. 
And  it  even  gave  her  pleasure  to  be  able  to  neglect  to 
carry  out  the  prescriptions,  and  thus  to  show  that  she  did 
not  believe  in  the  cure,  and  did  not  value  her  life. 

The  doctor  came  to  see  her  every  day.  He  felt  her 
pube,  looked  at  her  tongue,  and,  without  pacing  any 
attention  to  her  dejected  face,  joked  with  her.  But  when 
he  went  into  the  other  room,  the  countess  hurriedly  fol- 
lowed him,  and  he,  assuming  a  serious  look  and  pensively 
shaking  his  head,  told  her  that,  although  there  was  some 
dauger,  he  hoped  to  avert  it  through  the  action  of  the 
latest  medicine,  that  he  had  to  wait  and  see,  that  the 
illness  was  more  of  a  moral  nature,  but  — 

The  countess,  trying  to  conital  her  ai't  from  herself 
and  from  the  doctor,  always  pushed  a  gold  coin  into  hia 
hand,  and  every  time  returned  to  the  patient  with  a 
feehng  of  reUef. 

The  symptoms  of  liat&sha's  illness  were  that  she  ate 
and  slept  little,  coughed  much,  and  never  became  ani- 
mated. The  doctors  said  that  the  patient  could  not  be 
left  without  medical  assistance,  and  so  she  was  kept  in  a 
close  room  in  the  city.  During  the  summer  of  1812  the 
Ro3t<5v9  did  not  go  to  the  country. 

In  spita  of  the  great  quantity  of  pills,  drops,  and  pow- 
ders, consumed  by  her  out  of  bottles  and  boxes,  of  which 
Madame  Schoss,  who  was  very  fond  of  such  things,  made 
a  large  collection ;  in  spite  of  missing  the  usual  sojourn 
in  the  country,  youth  finally  conquered ;  Natasha's  grief 
began  to  be  covered  by  a  layer  of  the  impressions  of  the 
life  which  she  had  lived  through,  and  no  longer  lay  on 
her  heart  with  such  a  tormenting  pain  ;  it  began  to  be  Che 
past,  and  Katdsha  improved  physically. 


xvn. 


NatXsha  was  calmer,  but  not  merrier.  She  not  only 
avoided  all  external  conditiona  of  joy,  balls,  promenades, 
concerts,  the  theatre,  but  she  not  even  once  laughed  in 
Bueh  a  way  that  the  tears  could  not  be  heard  tlirough  her 
laugh.  She  could  not  sing.  The  moment  she  hegan  to 
laugh  or  tried,  while  by  herself,  to  sing,  tears  choked  her : 
tears  of  repentance,  tears  caused  by  the  recollection  of 
that  irretrievable,  pure  time,  tears  of  vexation,  because  she 
had  so  uselessly  wasted  her  young  life,  which  might  have 
been  so  happy.  Laughter  and  siugiug  seemed  to  her  aa  a 
kind  of  a  profanation  of  her  hero.  Of  coquetty  she  did 
not  even  think,  and  so  she  did  not  have  to  restrain  herself 
in  this  respect.  She  said  and  felt  that  during  that  time 
all  men  were  to  her  iiothing  more  than  the  buffoon,  Naa- 
tfUya  Ivdnovna.  Ad  internal  guard  inteitlicted  every  joy 
for  her ;  nor  were  any  of  the  former  interests  of  life  left 
in  lier  from  that  careless  condition  of  her  girlhood,  which 
had  been  so  full  of  hopes.  She  thought  more  frequently 
and  with  an  ^ver  increasing  pang  of  the  autumn  months, 
uf  the  chase,  of  the  uncle,  and  of  the  Christmas  holidays 
which  she  had  passed  with  NikoUy  at  Otrddnoe.  What 
would  she  not  have  given  to  bring  back  even  one  day  of 
that  time '  But  that  was  for  ever  gone.  Her  presenti- 
ment, which  she  then  had,  that  the  condition  of  freedom 
and  openness  to  all  joy  would  never  return  again,  had  not 
deceived  her.     Still,  it  was  necessary  to  hve. 

It  gave  her  pleasure  to  think  that  she  was  not  better, 
as  she  had  once  thought,  but  worse,  indeed,  much  worse. 
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than  all,  all  who  lived  in  the  world.  That  was  not  all 
She  knew  it,  and  asked  herself:  "What  will  come  later?" 
But  there  was  nothing.  There  was  no  joy  of  life,  and 
life  waa  passing.  NatiBba  apparently  was  trying  only 
not  to  be  a  burden  to  any  one,  and  not  to  trouble  a  soul, 
but  she  did  not  want  anything  for  herself.  She  kept 
aloof  from  aU  her  home  people,  and  felt  at  ease  only  with 
P^tya.  She  hked  to  be  with  him  rather  tlian  with  any- 
body else,  and  now  and  then,  when  left  ali^ne  wilh  him, 
she  would  laugh.  She  hardly  ever  went  out  tif  the  bouse, 
and  of  all  the  ^isit^trs  cared  to  see  only  Pierre. 

It  was  impoa^ble  for  any  one  to  be  more  gentle,  mure 
careful,  and  at  the  same  time  more  serious,  than  Count 
Bezdkhi  was  in  his  treatment  of  her.  Natasha  instinct- 
ively felt  the  gentleness  of  his  treatment,  and  bo  experi- 
enced great  pleasure  in  his  company.  But  she  was  not 
even  graleful  to  him  for  his  gentleness.  Kothing  good 
on  the  part  of  Pierre  seemed  to  her  to  be  an  effort.  It 
appeared  to  her  that  it  was  so  natural  for  Pierre  to  be 
good  that  there  was  no  special  desert  in  bis  goodness. 
Now  and  then  Natalia  noticed  Pierre's  embarrassment 
and  awkwardness  in  her  presence,  especially  wheni-ver  he 
wanted  to  cause  her  some  pleasure,  or  when  he  was  afraid 
that  something  in  the  conversation  miglit  turn  her  mind 
to  oppressive  memories.  She  noticed  that,  and  ascribed  it 
to  his  general  goodness  and  timidity,  which  according  to 
her  idea  must  he  the  same  in  others  that  it  was  in  her. 
After  those  accidental  words,  that,  if  he  were  free,  he 
would  on  bis  knees  ask  for  her  hand  and  love,  uttered  by 
him  at  the  moment  of  her  great  agitation,  Pierre  had 
never  again  mentioned  bis  feelings  to  NatJisha;  and  it 
was  evident  to  her  that  the  words,  which  at  that  time  had 
been  so  consoling  to  ber,  had  been  said  in  the  same  spirit 
in  which  one  says  meaningless  words  to  a  weeping  child, 
in  order  to  console  it.  Not  because  Pierre  was  a  married 
man,  hut  because  Natasha  was  conscious  of  the  existence 
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between  him  and  herself  of  a  powerful  moral  barrier, 
such  as  she  had  felt  the  absence  of  in  case  of  Kur^n,  it 
never  occurred  to  her  that  out  of  her  relations  to  Pierre 
could  ever  come  any  love  on  her  and,  still  less,  on  his 
part,  or  even  that  kind  of  tender,  conscious,  poetic  friend- 
ship between  man  and  woman,  of  which  she  knew  several 
examples. 

At  the  end  of  St.  Peter's  fast,  Agraf^na  Iv^ovna  By&- 
Inv,  an  Otridnoe  neighbour  of  the  Rost6vB,  arrived  in  Mos- 
cow in  order  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Moscow  saints. 
She  proposed  that  Natdsha  prepare  herself  for  the  holy 
sacrament,  and  N"atiaha  fell  in  with  the  idea  joyfully. 
In  spite  of  the  doctor's  express  prohibition  of  her  going 
out  in  the  morning,  Natfislia  insisted  that  she  would 
attend  the  divine  services,  and  that,  too,  not  in  the  fashion 
in  which  this  was  generally  done  by  the  Kostdvs,  when 
three  masses  were  celebrated  at  their  house,  but  in  the 
way  in  which  Agraf^na  Ivinovna  prepared  herself  for  the 
sacrament,  that  is,  by  not  omitting  a  single  vesper,  mass, 
and  matin  for  the  period  of  one  week. 

The  countess  was  glad  to  see  this  devotion  on  the  part 
of  Natdsha;  in  her  heart,  after  the  unsuccessful  cure  by 
the  phyaiciaas,  she  hoped  that  prayers  would  help  NaUbha 
more  than  medicine,  and  so,  though  she  was  afraid,  and 
concealed  the  matter  from  the  doctor,  she  consented  to 
Natasha's  vrish,  and  entrusted  her  to  Madame  By^loVa 
care.  Agraf^na  Ivdnovna  came  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
night  to  wake  Natasha  up,  but  she  generally  found  her 
already  awake.  She  was  afraid  she  might  miss  the 
matin.  Hurriedly  washing  herself  and  in  all  humility 
putting  on  her  worst  garment  and  oldest  mantilla,  and 
shuddering  from  the  freshness  of  the  air,  Nat&ha  went 
out  into  the  deserted  streets,  which  were  brightly  illu- 
minated by  the  dawn. 

Following  Agraf^na  Ivftnovna's  advice,  Natdsha  did  not 
repare  herself  in  her  own  parish  churdi,  but  in  another 
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church,  in  which,  so  piouR  Agraf^aa  Iv^oovna  said,  there 
was  a  priest  of  a  very  austere  and  exalted  life,  la  the 
church  there  were  never  more  than  a  few  persons.  Na- 
tasha and  Madame  By^lov  took  up  their  usual  places  in 
front  of  an  image  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  which  was  attached 
to  the  back  wall  of  the  left  choir.  Natasha  was  overcome 
by  a  new  feeling  of  humility  before  something  great  and 
intangible,  whenever,  at  this  unusual  hour  of  the  morning, 
she  looked  at  the  swarthy  face  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  which 
was  lighted  up  by  the  candles  in  front  of  it,  and  by  the 
morning  light  as  it  fell  through  the  window,  and  listened 
to  the  sounds  of  the  service,  which  she  tried  to  understand 
and  follow.  If  she  understood  them,  her  personal  feelings 
with  their  peculiar  shades  were  added  to  her  prayer ;  if 
she  did  not  understand  them,  it  gave  her  even  more  pleas- 
ure to  think  that  the  desire  to  comprehend  everything  was 
pride,  that  it  was  impossible  to  comprehend  everything, 
and  that  it  was  necessary  only  to  believe  and  to  abandon 
herself  to  God,  who  in  these  moments,  so  she  felt,  was 
governing  her  soul.  She  made  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
bowed  low,  and  whenever  she  did  not  understand,  she, 
horrified  at  her  own  baseness,  only  begged  God  to  forgive 
her  everything,  everything,  and  to  ^ow  her  His  mercy. 
The  prayers  to  which  she  abandoned  herself  most  were 
prayers  of  repentance.  As  she  returned  home  at  an  early 
hour  of  the  day,  when  she  came  across  only  masons  going 
to  work,  and  janitors  sweeping  the  street,  and  when  all  at 
home  were  still  asleep,  Nat&ha  experienced  a  novel  feel- 
ing that  it  was  possible  for  her  to  mend  her  vices,  and 
that  a  new,  pure  life  and  happiness  were  possible  for  her. 
For  the  period  of  a  whole  week,  during  which  she  led 
this  life,  this  feeling  kept  growing  with  every  day.  The 
happiness  of  communing,  or  communicating,  as  Agraf^a 
Ivinovna  said,  playing  on  the  word,  appeared  so  great  to 
her  that  she  thought  that  she  should  not  live  aa  long  as 
that  blissful  Sunday. 
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The  happy  day  finally  arrived,  and  when  Nat&ha,  on 

Bthat  memorable  Sunday,  returned  from  comniuDion,  dressed 
in  a  white  muslin  dress,  she  for  the  first  time  after  many 
iu(mtha  ft'lt  herself  calm  and  untroubled  about  the  life 
which  awaited  her. 

The  doctor,  who  came  to  see  her  on  that  day,  examined 
Bher  and  orderod  that  the  last  powders,  which  he  had  pre- 
(scribed  tw(j  wi'fks  before,  be  continued. 

"  By  all  means  give  them  to  her  in  the  morning  and 
levening,"  he  said,  apparently  good-naturedly  satisfied  with 
'  1  success.  "  Only,  please,  be  accurate.  Don't  worry, 
mtess,"  the  doctor  said,  jestingly,  with  agility  catching 
i  yold  coin  in  the  palm  of  hia  hand, "  she  will  soon  sing 
land  make  merry  again.  The  last  medicine  has  done  her  a 
Kreat  deal  of  good.     She  looks  much  fresher." 

The  countess  looked  at  her   nails   and    spit   out,  and 
returned  to  the  drawing-room  with  a  happy  face. 


xvin. 


Ik  the  begiDoing  of  July  more  and  more  disquieting 
rumours  about  the  course  of  the  war  began  to  spread  in 
Moscow ;  there  was  talk  about  the  emperor's  appeal  to 
the  Dation,  and  about  his  return  to  Moscow  from  the 
army.  As  up  to  the  11th  of  July  the  manifesto  and 
appeal  had  not  been  received,  exaggerated  rumours  were 
being  circulated  about  them  and  about  the  condition  of 
Russia.  It  was  said  that  the  emperor  was  coming  because 
the  army  was  in  danger,  that  Smolensk  bad  been  surren- 
dered, that  Napoleon  had  a  million  soldiers,  and  that  only 
a  miracle  could  save  Eussia. 

On  July  11th,  which  was  a  Saturday,  the  manifesto 
was  received,  but  was  not  yet  printed ;  Pierre,  who  was 
at  the  house  of  the  RosfSvs,  promised  to  come  to  dinner 
on  the  following  day  and  bring  with  him  the  manifesto 
and  the  appeal,  which  he  would  get  from  Couut  Bob- 
topchlo. 

On  that  Sunday  the  Ro9t<5vs,  as  uBual,  went  to  mass  in 
the  house  church  of  the  Razumitvski  mansion.  It  was  a 
hot  July  day.  At  ten  o'clock,  as  the  Roat6vs  left  the 
carriage  in  front  of  the  church,  there  was  already,  in  the 
hot  air,  in  the  shouts  of  the  peddlers,  in  the  bright- 
coloured  summer  dresses  of  the  crowd,  in  the  dusty 
leaves  of  the  trees  in  the  boulevard,  in  the  sounds  of  the 
music  and  the  white  pantaloons  of  a  battalion  passing  bj 
for  sentinel  duty,  in  the  rumble  of  the  pavement,  and  in 
the  lurid  splendour  of  the  hot  sun,  that  languor,  that 
satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  present,  which  ia 
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geter^Uy:  aharply.'felt  on  abright,  hot  day  in  the  city. 
Id  the  Bazuim^vski  church  were  gathered  all  the  aotabiU- 
ties  ot  Mmcow,  all  the  acquaintances  of  the  RoaU^va  {in 
that  year  many  wealthy  families  remained  in  the  city,  as 
though  waiting  tor  something  to  happen).  Passing  with 
her  mother  behind  a  liveried  lackey,  who  was  pashiog 
aside  the  crowd,  Natasha  heard  the  voice  of  a  young  msD, 
who  was  saying  in  too  loud  a  whisper : 

"  That  is  Countess  Rostov,  the  one  I  told  you  about." 
"  How  thin  she  has  grown  !  But  she  is  atill  pretty ! " 
She  heard,  or,  at  least,  she  thought  she  heard,  men- 
tioned the  names  of  KurSgin  and  of  Bolkdnski.  How- 
ever, she  always  thought  so.  It  always  seemed  to  her 
that  every  one  who  looked  at  her  thought  of  nothing  but 
what  had  happened  to  her.  Sufferiug  as  she  did,  and 
with  trepidation,  as  always  when  in  a  crowd,  Natasha 
walked  in  her  lilac  silk  dress,  with  black  laces,  aa  only 
women  can  walk,  the  more  composed  and  niaje.stic  the 
more  pain  and  shame  there  was  in  her  heart.  She  knew 
that  she  was  pretty,  and  she  was  not  mistaken  in  this, 
but  this  did  nut  give  her  pleasure  now,  as  it  had  done 
formerly.  On  the  contrary,  it  tormented  her  mora  than 
anything  else  had  done  of  late,  especially  on  that  bright, 
warm  summer  day  in  the  city.  "  Another  Sunday, 
another  week,"  she  said  to  herself,  recalling  that  she  had 
been  there  the  Sunday  before,  "  and  still  that  same  life 
without  life,  and  the  same  couditious,  under  which  it  was 
80  easy  to  live  before.  I  am  pretty,  and  young,  and  I 
know  that  I  am  now  good ;  I  used  to  be  bad,  but  now  I 
am  good,  I  know  it,"  she  thought,  "  and  yet  my  best  years 
pass  away  uselessly."  She  stood  near  her  mother,  and 
nodded  to  acquaintances  near  by.  From  habit  she  anp- 
veyed  the  toilets  of  the  ladies,  censured  the  carriage  of  a 
lady  who  was  standing  a  short  distance  away,  and  her 
improper  manner  of  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  a 
ebort  apace  on  her  breast ;  then  she  thought  with  vexa- 
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tion  that  other  people  passed  judgmeDt  on  ber,  and  that 
she  herself  was  cpDsuring  others,  and,  as  she  heard  the 
sounds  of  the  divine  service,  she  suddenly  was  frightened 
at  her  own  baseness,  and  felt  that  her  previous  purity 
had  again  been  lost. 

A  neat,  distinguished -looking  old  man  oflaciated  with 
that  meek  solemnity  which  acts  so  majestically  and  so 
soothingly  on  the  souls  of  suppliants.  The  holy  gates 
were  closed,  a  curtain  was  sloT«ly  drawn  across,  and  a 
mysterious,  soft  voice  said  something  from  behind  it. 
Tears,  which  she  could  not  explain  to  herself,  rose  in 
Nat^ba's  throat,  and  she  was  agitated  by  a  joyous,  Ian* 
guorous  feehng. 

'•  Teach  me  what  to  do,  what  to  make  of  my  life,  how 
to  mend  myself  for  ever,  for  ever ! "  she  thought. 

The  deacon  walked  out  on  the  ambo.     Spreading  his 
thumb  wide,  he  drew  bis  long  hair  out  from  underneath 
bis  surplice  and.  placing  the  cross  on  his  breast,  began  to 
pray  in  a  loud  and  solemn  manner: 
"  Let  UH  all  pray  to  the  Lord  ! " 

"  All  together,  without  distinction  of  condition,  without 
hatred,  but  united  in  brotherly  love,  —  let  us  prayl" 
thought  Nat^ha. 

"  For  the  world  above  and  for  the  salvation  of  our 
souls !  '■ 

"  For  the  world  of  the  angels  and  of  the  souls  of  all  dis- 
embodied l)eings,  who  live  above  us,"  Natdsha  prayed. 

As  they  were  praying  for  the  army,  she  thought  of  her 
brother  and  of  Denisov.  As  they  prayed  for  those  who 
were  voyaging  and  journeying  on  land,  she  recalled  Prince 
Andr^y,  and  prayed  for  him,  and  she  prayed  that  Ood 
might  forgive  her  the  evil  which  she  had  done  bim.  As 
they  prayed  for  those  who  love  us,  she  prayed  for  her 
home  folk,  for  her  father,  for  her  mother,  for  StSnya,  now 
for  the  first  time  realizing  her  goilt,  and  for  the  first  time 
appreciating  all  the  strength  of  her  love  for  them.     As 
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they  prayed  for  those  who  hate  us,  she  tried  to  think  of 
her  enemies  and  of  those  who  hated  her,  that  she  aiight 
pray  for  them.  She  counted  among  her  enemies  the 
creditora  and  all  those  who  had  any  business  with  her 
father,  and  every  time  she  thought  of  those  who  hate  us, 
she  thought  of  Anat^l,  who  had  done  her  such  a  wrong, 
and,  though  he  was  not  really  one  who  hated,  it  gave  her 
pleasure  to  pray  for  him  as  for  an  enemy.  Only  at 
prayer  did  she  feel  strong  enough  fJearly  and  calmly  to 
think  of  Prince  Audrey  and  of  Anat^l,  as  of  men,  in 
relation  to  whom  her  feelings  were  annihilated  when 
compared  with  her  sentiment  of  awe  and  terror  before 
God.  As  they  prayed  tor  the  imperial  family  and  tor 
the  Synod,  she  made  unusually  low  obeisances  and  devout 
signs  of  the  cross,  saying  to  herself  that,  although  she  did 
not  understand,  she  could  not  doubt,  and  so  loved  the 
governing  Synod,  and  prayed  for  it. 

The  responsory  being  over,  the  deacon  crossed  the  stole 
over  his  breast  and  said : 

"  We  vrill  offer  ourselves  and  our  lives  to  Christ  our 
God!" 

"  We  will  offer  ourselves  to  God,"  Natfcha  repeated  in 
her  souL  "  0  God,  I  abandon  myself  to  Thy  will ! "  she 
thought.  "  I  want  nothing,  I  vrish  for  nothing.  Instruct 
me  what  to  do,  how  to  use  Thy  will !  And  take  me,  oh, 
take  me ! "  NatAsha  said,  with  contrition  in  her  heart, 
without  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  dropping  her  slender 
arms,  and  waiting,  aa  it  were,  for  an  invisible  power  to 
take  her  and  deliver  her  from  herself,  her  compasaione, 
wishes,  reproaches,  and  vices. 

The  countess  several  times  during  the  service  looked  at 
the  devout  face  of  her  daughter,  with  her  sparklii^  eyea, 
and  prayed  to  God  that  He  might  assist  her. 

Unexpectedly,  in  the  middle  of  the  service  out  of  the 
regular  order,  which  Nat&ha  knew  well,  the  sexton 
hronght  out  a  footstool,  the  same  on  which  the  prayers  of 
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genuflection  were  read  oa  Whitsunday,  and  placed  it  in 
front  of  the  holy  gates.  The  priest  came  out  in  his  hlac 
velvet  skull-cap,  adjusted  his  hair,  and  with  an  effort  knelt 
down.  All  did  the  same  and  looked  at  each  other  in 
perplexity.  It  was  a  prayer  which  had  just  been  received 
from  the  Synod,  a  prayer  abuut  the  salvation  of  Russia 
from  the  hostile  invasion : 

"0  Lord  God  of  hosts,  God  of  our  salvation  !"  the 
priest  began,  in  that  clear,  unpreteutious,  meek  voice,  in 
which  only  the  readers  of  the  Churcb-Slavie  liturgy  know 
how  to  read,  and  which  has  Buch  a  powerful  influence  on 
a  Russian  heart. 

"  O  Lord  God  of  hosts,  God  of  our  salvation !  Look 
down  to-day  upon  Thine  bumble  people  and  graciously 
hear  us,  ami  spare  us,  and  have  mercy  upon  us.  Behold, 
a  foe,  who  disturbeth  Thine  earth  and  wisheth  to  lay 
waste  Thine  universe,  hath  arisen  against  us.  Behold, 
men  of  lawlessness  have  assembled  to  destroy  Thy  heritage, 
to  raze  Thy  honoured  Jerusalem,  Thy  beloved  Russia;  to 
delile  Thy  temples,  dig  up  Thine  altars,  and  vilify  Thy 
Holiness.  How  loug,  0  Lord,  how  long,  shall  the  sinners 
glory  ?     How  lung  shall  the  tran^ressur  have  the  power  ? 

"  O  Lord  1  give  ear  to  our  prayers  to  Thee :  fortify 
with  Thy  strength  the  most  pious  and  most  autocratic 
great  Tsar,  our  Emperor  Alexander  Pivlovich,  Remem- 
ber his  truth  and  his  meekness,  and  repay  him  according 
to  his  mercy  with  which  he  preserveth  us.  Thy  beloved 
IsraeL  Bless  his  counsels,  his  ways,  and  his  acts.  Fortify 
bis  kingdom  with  Thine  almighty  right  hand,  and  give 
him  victory  over  his  enemy,  even  as  Thou  gavest  it  to 
Moses  over  Amaiek,  to  Gideon  over  Midian,  and  to  David 
over  Gohath.  Preserve  his  warriors,  place  the  brass  bow 
in  the  hands  of  those  arming  in  Thy  name,  and  gird  them 
with  strength  for  the  war.  Take  up  the  weapon  and  the 
shield,  aud  arise  to  our  aid,  that  those  who  plot  evil  against 
us  may  be  put  to  shame  and  disgrace,  that  they  may  be 
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before  the  face  of  Thy  faithful  soldiery  like  the  dust  before 
the  face  of  the  wind,  and  that  Thy  atroug  aogel  may  insult 
them  and  drive  them  before  him ;  that  the  nets  may  come 
of  which  they  know  not,  and  their  ambush  which  they 
have  concealed  may  hold  them ;  that  they  may  fall  before 
the  feet  of  Thy  slaves  and  be  trampled  upon  by  our  warriors. 
0  Lord  I  It  ia  not  impossible  for  Thtie  to  save  iu  great  and 
in  small  things ;  Thou  art  God,  let  none  prevail  agaiust 
Thee! 

"  God  of  our  fathers  I  Remember  Thy  beneficeuce  and 
mercy  which  are  from  eternity ;  turn  ua  Dot  away  from 
before  Thy  face,  nor  abhor  us  for  our  unworlbiuesa,  but, 
on  accouut  of  Thy  great  mercy  and  the  multitude  of  Thy 
kindnesses,  overlook  our  transgressions  and  sins.  Build 
up  a  pure  heart  within  us,  and  renovate  the  righteous 
spirit  within  ua ;  atrengthcn  us  all  with  faith  in  Thee ; 
fortify  us  with  hope,  animate  ua  with  sincere  love  for  one 
another,  arm  us  with  coDcord  for  the  righteous  defence 
of  the  heritage  wliich  Thou  hast  given  to  us  and  to  oup 
fathers,  leat  the  rod  of  the  unrighteous  fall  on  the  lot  of 
the  sanctified. 

"  0  Lord  our  God,  in  whom  we  believe  and  in  whom  we 
trust,  do  uot  shame  ns  in  our  hope  of  Thy  mercy,  and  give 
us  a  good  token  that  those  who  hate  us  may  see  ua  and  our 
Orthodox  faith,  and  be  put  to  shame,  and  perish ;  and  let 
all  the  lands  see  that  Thy  name  is  the  Loi'd,  and  we  are 
Thy  people.  Show  us,  O  Lord,  Thy  mercy  to-day,  and 
give  us  Thy  salvation ;  make  the  hearts  of  Thy  slaves 
rejoice  on  account  of  Thy  mercy  ;  strike  down  our  enemies, 
and  quickly  crush  them  under  the  feet  of  Thy  faithful 
ones.  For  Thou  art  the  protection,  the  help,  and  the 
victory  of  those  who  trust  iu  Thee,  and  we  extol  Thee,  the 
Father  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  now  aud  foe 
evermore.    Amen." 

In  that  condition  of  mental  unreserve,  iu  which  Nat^ha 
now  was,  the  prayer  afl'ecttd  lier  powerfully.    She  hstened 
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to  eveiy  word  about  the  victory  of  Moses  over  Amalek, 
and  of  Gideon  over  Midian,  and  of  David  over  Goliath, 
and  about  the  destruction  of ''  Thy  Jerusalemy**  and  prayed 
to  God  with  that  tenderness  and  contrition  with  wlidch 
her  heart  was  filled ;  but  she  did  not  exactly  comprehend 
what  it  was  she  asked  God  for  in  this  prayer.  She  took 
part  with  her  whole  heart  in  the  prayer  for  the  right 
spirit,  the  fortifying  of  the  heart  with  faith  and  hope, 
and  the  animating  them  with  love.  But  she  could  not 
pray  for  the  crushing  of  the  enemies  under  foot,  since 
a  few  minutes  before  she  had  wished  to  have  as  many  as 
possible  of  them,  in  order  to  pray  for  them.  At  the  same 
time  she  could  not  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  prayer 
read  with  the  genuflexion.  She  experienced  in  her  soul 
an  awesome  and  timorous  fear  before  the  punishment 
meted  out  to  people  for  their  sins,  and  for  her  own  sins 
in  particular,  and  prayed  to  God  to  foigive  them  all  and 
her,  too,  and  to  give  to  them  all  and  to  her  calm  and 
happiness  in  life.  And  she  thought  that  God  heard 
her  prayer. 
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After  the  night  when  Pierre,  leaving  the  RostdvB  aad 
recalUug  Natfeha'a  grateful  glance,  looked  at  the  comet, 
which  was  standing  in  the  sky,  and  felt  that  something 
new  had  been  revealed  to  him,  the  question  which  had 
constantly  been  tormenting  him  about  the  vanity  and 
senselessness  uf  everything  terrestrial  no  longer  presented 
itself  to  him.  The  terrible  question,  why  ?  wherefore  ? 
which  formerly  arose  in  the  middle  of  every  occupatioo 
of  bia,  now  gave  way  not  tu  another  question,  and  not 
to  an  answer  to  the  older  question,  but  to  her  image. 
Whether  he  beard  petty  conversations  or  himself  carried 
them  ou,  whether  he  read  or  beard  of  the  baseness  and 
senselessness  of  men,  he  no  longer  became  terrified;  he 
did  not  ask  bimself  why  people  worried  so,  since  every- 
thing was  so  short-lived  and  so  uncertain,  but  he  recalled 
her  in  the  shape  in  which  he  had  seen  her  the  last 
time,  and  all  his  doubts  disappeared,  not  because  she 
answered  all  the  questions  that  presented  themselves  to 
him,  but  because  her  image  immediately  transferred  him 
to  another,  brighter  sphere  of  mental  activities  where 
there  could  be  no  righteous  men  and  no  sinners,  to  the 
sphere  of  Ijeauty  and  of  love,  for  which  it  was  worth 
while  to  live.  No  matter  what  abomination  of  life  pre- 
sented itself  to  him,  he  said  to  himself: 

"  Let  N N — —  rob  the  country  and  the  Tsar,  and 

let  the  country  and  the  Tsar  shower  honours  upon  him, 
30  long  as  she  smiled  at  me  yesterday  and  asked  me  to 
come,  and  1  love  her,  and  no  one  will  ever  discover  this  1 " 
And  bis  heart  was  calm  and  clear. 
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Pierre  continuet]  to  frequent  society  as  before,  and  to 
eat  as  much,  aDtl  to  lead  the  same  indolent  life  of  divert 
sioDs,  because,  outside  the  hours  which  be  passed  at  the 
house  of  the  RosUivs,  the  rest  of  his  time  had  to  be  passed 
ID  some  way,  and  the  habits  and  acquaiDtaoces  which  he 
had  acquired  in  Moscow  drew  him  invincibly  toward 
that  life  which  had  taken  possession  of  him.  But  of  late, 
as  the  rumours  from  the  theatre  of  war  became  ever  more 
alarming  and  Nat&ha's  health  began  to  improve,  and  she 
no  longer  roused  in  him  the  former  feeling  of  solicitoaB 
pity,  an  inexplicable  unrest  began  to  Uke  possession  of 
him  more  and  more  powerfully.  He  felt  that  the  condi- 
tion in  which  he  was  could  not  last  much  longer,  and 
that  a  catastrophe  was  imminent  which  would  change  his 
whole  life,  and  he  impatiently  looked  everywhere  for 
the  symptoms  of  that  approaching  catastrophe. 

One  of  his  brother  Masons  bad  revealed  to  Pierre  the 
following  prophecy  in  regard  to  Napoleon,  as  deduced 
from  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John. 

In  the  Apocalypse,  chapter  xiii.,  verse  18,  it  is  said: 
"  Here  is  wisdom.  Let  him  that  hath  understanding 
count  the  number  of  the  beast :  for  it  is  the  number  of  a 
man  ;  and  his  numlier  is  six  hundred  threescore  and  six." 

And  in  the  same  chapter,  verse  5 :  "  And  there  was 
given  unto  him  a  mouth  speaking  great  things  and  blaa- 
phemies;  and  power  was  giveu  unto  him  to  continue 
forty  and  two  months." 

The  French  letters,  written  out  with  the  same  numer- 
ical values  as  in  Hebrew,  in  which  the  first  ten  letters 
represent  the  units,  and  the  rest  the  tens,  will  have  the 
following  signiGcance : 
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180 


140 


By  writing  out  the  value  of  the  letters  in  "  L'Empereur 

NapoUon"  we  get  the  sum  of  these  numbers  equal  to  666, 
and  consequently  Napoleon  was  the  beast   predicted  in 
the  Apocalypse.     Again,  writing  out  the  numerical  value, 
according  to  this  alphabet,  of  "  quarante-deux,"  that  is,  of   I 
the  limit  set  to  the  beast  in  speaking  great  and  blasphe-   ' 
mous  things,  the  sum  of  these  numbers  was  again  equal   : 
to  666,  from  which  it  followed  that  the  limit  of  Napo-   I 
Icon's  power  was   to    be   in   the   year   1812,  when  the 
French    emperor    would   be    forty-two   years   oli     This   . 
prediction  startled  Pierre  very  nmch,  and  he  frequently 
asked  himself  what  would  set  bounds  to  the  power  of   i 
the  beast,  that  is,  of  Napoleon,  and  he  tried  to  find  an   i 
answer  to  this  question  which  interested  him  so  much, 
by   applying    the    same   calculations   to   certain   words. 
Kerre  wrote  the  answer  to  this  question :  "  L'Empereur  ' 
Alexandre,"  and  "la  nation    Busse."     The   sum  of   the 
figures  turned  out  to  be  either  larger  or  smaller  thau  666. 
Once,  while  working  on  these  calculations,  he  wrote  down 
his  name  "  Comte  PUrre  Besouhof"  but  the  sum  did  not 
come  out  right.     He  changed  the  orthography,  wrote  z 
instead  of  s,  added  "  de,"  and  the  article  "  le  "  but  still  did 
not  get  the  right  answer.     Then  it  occurred  to  him  that 
if  his  name  was  to  contain  an  answer  to  the  question,  it  cer- 
tainly must  give  also  his  nationality.    He  wrote  "  Ze  Sussa   | 
Besukaf,"  and,  counting  up  the  figures,  received  the  s 
671.     There  was  only  five  too  much ;  five  stood  for  e,  the  I 
same  e  that  was  omitted  in  "  L'Umpereur."     By  throw- 
ing off,  though  irregularly,  the  e,  Pierre  got  the  desired  an- 
swer, "  L'Russe  Beauhof,"  which  was  equal  to  666.     This  i 
discovery  agitated  him.     In  what  way  he  was  connected  J 
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wilh  the  great  event  which  was  foretold  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, be  did  not  know,  but  be  did  not  for  a  moment  doubt 
this  connection.  His  love  for  Countess  Ro8t<5v,  tbe  anti- 
christ, Napoleon's  invasion,  the  comet,  666,  LEvipereuT 
NapoUon,  and  L'Russe  Beauhof,  —  all  that  was  to  mature, 
burst  forth,  and  take  him  out  of  thai  enchanU^d,  insignifi- 
oint  world  of  Moscow  habits,  which,  he  felt,  held  him 
captive,  and  to  lead  faim  on  to  a  great  deed  and  to  great 
happiness. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Sunday  on  which  that  prayer  was 
uttered,  Pierre  had  promised  the  Rost^vs  tliat  he  would 
bring  them  from  Count  Rostopchm,  with  whom  he  was 
well  acquainted,  both  the  appeal  to  Russia  and  the  last 
news  from  the  army.  On  Sunday  morning  Pierre  called 
un  Count  Rostopchi'n,  aud  found  there  a  courier  who  had 
just  arrived  from  tbe  army.  The  courier  was  one  of  ihe 
Moscow  dancers  at  baUs,  whom  he  knew  well. 

"  Can't  you  for  the  Lord's  sake  do  me  a  favour  ? "  said 
the  courier.  "  I  have  a  box  full  of  letters  addressed  to 
various  parents." 

Among  these  letters  there  was  one  from  NikoUy  Ros- 
ti5v  to  his  father.  Pierre  took  the  letter  with  bim.  Count 
RostopchfD,  too.  gave  him  the  emperor's  appeal  to  Moscow, 
which  had  just  been  printed,  the  last  orders  of  the  day 
for  tbe  army,  and  Ms  own  latest  broadside.  Looking 
over  the  orders  of  the  day,  Pierre  found  in  one  of  them, 
among  the  news  of  the  wounded,  the  killed,  and  the  re- 
warded, the  name  of  NikoWy  RosUiv.  who  was  given  the 
cross  of  St.  George  of  the  fourth  degree  for  bravery  shown 
in  tbe  OstnSvna  engagement,  and  in  the  same  order,  the 
appointment  of  Prince  Audrey  Bolk^nski  as  commander 
uf  a  regiment  of  chasseurs.  Though  he  did  not  wish  to 
remind  the  RosU5vs  of  BolkiJuski,  he  could  not  restrain 
his  desire  to  give  them  pleasure  by  letting  them  know  of 
their  sou's  piomoliun,  aud  so    he   kept  the   appeal,  the 
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broadflide,  and  several  orders,  iu  order  to  take  tbem  iu 
person  to  the  Bust'Svs  at  dinner,  and  sent  to  their  house 
one  printed  order  and  the  letter. 

His  conversation  with  Count  Roetopchin,  the  count's 
tone  of  worry  and  haste,  his  meeting  with  the  courier  who 
carelessly  told  how  badly  matters  stood  in  the  army,  the 
riiniours  of  the  discovery  of  spies  in  Moscow,  and  of  a 
paper  circulated  in  the  city,  in  which  it  was  said  that 
Napoleon  promised  to  be  in  both  capitals  by  fall,  the  talk 
about  the  arrival  of  the  emperor  on  the  next  day,  —  all 
this  incited  in  Pierre,  with  a  new  force,  that  feeling  of  agi- 
tation and  expectancy  which  had  not  left  him  since  the 
appearance  of  the  comet,  and  especially  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war. 

It  had  long  ago  occurred  to  Pierre  that  he  ought  to 
enter  military  service,  and  he  would  have  carried  out  his 
intention  if  he  bad  not  been  prevented,  iu  the  first  place, 
by  his  atfihatiuns  with  the  Masonic  society,  to  which  he 
was  bound  by  an  oath,  and  which  preached  eternal  peace 
and  the  abolition  of  war,  and,  iu  the  second  place,  if  he  bad 
not  felt  ashamed  to  take  such  a  step,  as  be  looked  at  the 
large  number  of  the  Muscovites  who  bad  donned  the  mil- 
itary uniform  and  preached  patriotism.  liut  the  chief 
reason  why  he  did  not  carry  out  his  intention  o(  going 
into  the  army  lay  in  the  indistinct  idea  that  he  was 
"L'Russe  Besuhof,"  who  had  the  value  of  the  beast's  num- 
ber of  666,  that  his  part  in  the  great  work,  of  laying 
bounds  to  the  power  of  the  beast  who  spoke  great  and 
blasphemous  things,  bad  been  predestined  from  eternity, 
and  that,  therefore,  he  should  not  undertake  anything, 
but  ought  to  wait  for  what  was  to  happen. 


XX 

Several  aequaiDtanoes  were  dining  with  the  EostiSvs, 
as  was  always  the  case  on  Sundays. 

Pierre  arrived  early  in  order  to  find  them  alone.  Pierre 
had  become  so  atout  during  this  year  that  he  would  have 
been  monstrous,  if  he  had  not  been  of  a  tail  elature,  laige- 
limbed,  and  etrong,  so  as  to  appear  to  bear  his  obesity  well 
He  puffed  and  mumbled  something  to  himself  as  he  os- 
cended  the  staircase.  The  coachman  did  not  ask  him 
whether  he  would  wait  He  kaew  that  when  the  count 
was  with  the  Rn.'itiivs,  he  would  slay  there  until  midnight. 
The  lackeys  cheerfully  rushed  forward  to  take  off  hi8 
overcoat,  and  to  relieve  him  of  his  cane  and  hat.  Fol- 
lowing hia  club  custom,  Pierre  always  left  his  cane  and 
hat  in  the  antechamber. 

The  tirst  person  he  saw  at  the  house  of  the  Rosttfva 
was  Natisba.  Kven  before  he  saw  her  he  had  heard  bet 
voice,  aa  he  took  off  Iiis  overcoat  in  the  antechamber. 
She  was  singing  a  solfeggio  in  the  parlour.  He  knew 
that  she  had  not  sung  since  her  illness,  and  so  the  sound 
of  her  voice  surprised  and  pleased  him.  He  softly  opened 
the  door  and  saw  Natfcha  in  her  lilac  dress,  in  which  she 
had  been  to  mass,  walking  up  and  down  in  the  room,  and 
singinf;.  She  was  walking  backwards  toward  him,  as  he 
opened  the  door,  but  when  she  abruptly  turned  around  and 
noticed  his  fat,  startled  face,  she  blushed  and  rapidly 
went  up  to  him. 

"  I  want  to  try  to  sing  again,"  she  said.  "  Anyway,  it 
ia  an  occupation."  she  added,  as  though  to  excuse  herself. 

"  That  is  very  nice." 
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"  How  glad  I  am  that  you  have  come  '.  \  mn  so  happy 
to-day  ! "  she  said,  with  that  old  animation  of  here,  which 
Pierre  had  not  seeo  for  a  long  time.  "  You  know  Nicolas 
has  received  the  cross  ot  St.  George,  1  am  so  proud  of 
him." 

"  I  know  it.  I  sent  you  the  order  of  the  day.  Well, 
I  will  not  bother  you,"  he  added,  wishing  to  pass  intc 
the  drawing-room. 

Nat&ha  sttipped  him. 

"  Count,  is  it  wrong  for  me  to  sing  ? "  she  said,  hltish- 
ing,  but  without  lowering  her  eyes,  and  looking  interrog- 
atively at  Pierre. 

"  No,  Why  ?  On  the  contrary  —  Why  do  you  ask 
me  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know  myself,"  Nat&ha  answered,  rapidly, 
"  but  I  should  not  like  to  do  anything  which  might  dis- 
please you.  I  trust  you  in  everything.  Yoii  do  not 
know  how  important  you  are  to  me,  and  how  much  you 
have  done  for  me ! "     She  spoke  rapidly,   and    did   not 
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"  Yea,  you,  you,"  she  said,  enthusiastically  pronouucing 
the  word  "  you,"  ■■  you  are  another  thing.  I  do  not  kuow 
a  better  and  more  raagnaDimoua  man  than  you,  and  there 
cannot  be  any.  IE  il  had  not  been  for  you  then,  and  even 
now,  1  do  not  know  what  would  have  become  of  me, 
because  —  "  Tears  rushed  to  her  eyes ;  she  turned  around, 
raised  her  music  to  her  eyes,  started  singing,  and  began 
oDce  more  to  walk  up  and  down  in  the  room. 

Just  then  P^tya  came  running  in  from  the  drawiug- 
room.  P^tya  was  now  a  handsome,  ruddy,  fifteen-year- 
old  boy,  with  thick,  red  lips,  and  resembled  Nat^ha.  He 
was  preparing  himself  for  the  university,  but  of  late  he 
and  his  friend  Obol^ski  had  secretly  decided  to  join  the 
hussars. 

P^tya  ran  up  to  bis  Damesake  to  speak  with  him  about 
the  matter.  He  asked  bim  to  find  out  whether  he  would  be 
accepted  as  &  hussar.  Pierre  kept  walking  in  the  drawing- 
room,  without  hearing  what  P^tya  was  telling  bini,  P^tya 
pulled  bis  sleeve,  in  order  to  arrest  his  attention. 

"  Well,  how  do  matters  stand  with  me,  Pierre  Kirtllych  ? 
Do  tell  me,  for  the  Lord's  sake  I  You  are  my  only  hope," 
said  P^tya. 

■'  Ob,  your  case !  About  the  faussRra  ?  I  will  tell  yoa 
all  about  it.     I  will,  to-day  ! " 

"  Well,  mon  cker,  well,  did  you  get  the  manifesto  ? " 
asked  the  old  count.  "  The  little  countess  went  to  mass 
to  the  Razumt^vski  chapel,  where  she  heard  a  new  prayer. 
She  says  it  was  very  nice." 

■•  I  have  it,"  said  Pierre.  "  The  emperor  will  be  here 
to-morrow  —  There  is  to  be  an  extraordinary  session  of 
the  nobility,  and  a  levy  of  ten  is  Che  thousand.  And  let 
ue  congratulate  you." 

"  Yea,  yea,  thank  God.  Well,  and  what  is  the  news 
from  the  army  ? " 

'■  Our  army  has  again  retreated.  They  say  they  are 
now  ut  Smolensk,"  replied  Pierre. 
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"  O  Lord,  0  Lord ! "  said  the  count.    "  Where  i 
manifesto  1 " 

"  The  appeal  ?     Oh,  yea ! " 

Pierre  began  to  look  iD  his  pockets  for  the  j 
could  not  hnd  them.  He  was  still  feeling  in  his  pockets^ 
when  the  countess  entered,  and  he  kissed  her  hand.  He 
kept  looking  restlessly  around,  evidently  waiting  tor 
Natitaha,  who  was  do  longer  singing,  but  had  not  yet 
come  to  the  drawing-room.  .^| 

"  Ma  parole,  Je  Tie  aais  plus  oil  je  raifourri"  he  said|j^| 

"  He  ia  continually  losing  things,"  said  the  countess.^! 

Natdsha  entered.  Her  face  looked  gentle  and  agitatedT 
as  she  sat  down,  silently  glancing  at  Pierra  The  moment 
she  came  in,  Pierre's  countenance,  heretofore  gloomy, 
brightened  up,  and  he  kept  looking  at  her,  all  the  time 
rummaging  through  his  pockets  for  the  papers. 

"  Really,  I  will  drive  home  —  I  forgot  and  left  them 
there.     Truly  —  " 

"  You  will  be  too  late  for  dinner." 

"  Oh,  and  the  coachman  has  left." 

But  Si5nya,  who  had  gone  to  the  antechamber  to  look  for 
the  papers,  found  them  in  his  hat,  where  be  had  carefully 
stuck  them  behind  the  lining.     Pierre  wanted  to  read. 

"  No,  after  dinner,"  said  the  old  count,  who  evidently 
foresaw  great  pleasure  in  that  reading. 

At  dinner,  where  they  drank  the  health  of  the  new 
knight  of  St.  Gleorge,  Shinshin  told  the  city  news  about 
(.he  illness  of  an  old  Georgian  princess,  about  M^tivier 
having  disappeared  from  Moscow,  and  about  a  German 
whom  some  people  had  brought  to  Rostopchin,  saying 
that  he  was  a  champignon '  (Count  Rostopchtn  himself 
told  the  story),  and  whom  Count  Rostopchin  set  at  Ub- 
erty,  telling  the  people  that  he  was  not  a  champignon, 
but  a  common  toadstool  of  a  German, 
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"  They  catch  them,  they  do,"  aaid  the  count.  "  I  have 
been  teUing  the  countess  to  speak  French  as  little  as 
possible.     This  is  not  the  time  for  it." 

"  Have  you  heard  ? "  said  Shinshtn.  "  IMnce  GoUtayn 
has  taken  a  Russian  teacher,  to  leam  Russian,  —  il  com- 
mence d.  devenir  dangereux  tU  parler  /ranfuix  dans  Us 
rues." 

"  Well,  Count  Pierre  KirQlych,  when  the  militia  has  to 
go,  yuu,  too,  will  have  to  mount  a  horse,"  the  old  count 
said,  turning  to  Pierre. 

Pierre  was  taciturn  and  pensive  during  the  whole  din- 
ner. At  these  words  he  glanced  at  the  count,  ae  though 
he  did  not  understand  what  he  had  said. 

"  Yes,  yes,  to  the  war,"  he  said,  "  no !  What  kind  of 
a  soldier  should  I  make  ?  But  how  strange,  how  very 
Btrange  it  all  is  !  I  do  not  understaiid  it  myself.  Really, 
I  am  30  far  removed  from  military  Castes ;  still,  nowadays 
nobody  can  be  responsible  for  himself." 

Aft^r  dinner  the  count  calmly  seated  himseU  in  an 
armchair,  and  with  a  serious  countenance  asked  S<5nya, 
who  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  reader,  to  read : 

"  To  Moscow  our  first-crowned  capital : 

"  The  enemy  has  with  great  forces  crossed  the  boun- 
daries of  Russia.  He  is  marching  to  destroy  our  beloved 
country,"  Stfnya  read  distinctly,  in  her  thin  voica  The 
count,  closing  his  eyes,  listened,  now  and  then  heaving  an 
abrupt  sigh. 

Natisha  sat  up  erect,  casting  inquisitive  and  direct 
glances  now  at  her  father,  and  now  at  Pierre.  Pierre  was 
conscious  of  her  look,  and  tried  not  to  turn  back.  The 
countess  disapprovingly  and  angrily  shook  her  head  at 
every  solemn  utterance  of  the  manifesto.  In  all  these 
words  she  saw  only  a  confirmation  of  her  belief  that  the 
perils  to  which  her  son  was  subjected  were  far  from  being 
over.  Shinshin,  puckering  his  mouth  into  a  sarcastic 
smile,   was   evidently   preparing    himself   to    make    fim 
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oi  MUtiuii){  that  might  present  itself  for  ridicule,  —  of 
iilti)l/Mft  KoJiug,  of  the  utterances  of  the  count,  and  even 
ul  tbtf  ati|i«al,  if  no  better  excuse  offered  itself. 

Uttviog  read  about  the  dangers  that  threatened  Russia, 
hmI  »(  lh«  hopes  which  the  emperor  placed  on  Moscow, 
Mnl  tje[«)dally  on  the  famous  Dobilitj,  Sdnya,  with  a 
quivering  voice,  which  was  mainly  due  to  the  attention 
wilt)   which   she   was    Listened   to,   read    the   following 

■■  We  will  not  fail  to  appear  ourselves  amidst  our  people 
m  this  capital  and  in  other  places  of  our  realm,  for  the 
purpose  of  consultation  and  for  the  guidance  of  all  our 
forces,  both  those  that  now  are  barring  the  progress  of  the 
tiooray,  and  those  which  may  be  put  in  the  field  for  the 
purpose  of  defeating  him,  wherever  he  may  appear,  —  that 
the  ruin  which  he  thinks  of  bringing  down  upon  ns  may 
come  upon  his  head,  and  that  Europe,  freed  from  slaverj', 
may  glorify  the  name  of  £ussia  ! " 

"  That  is  60  1 "  exclaimed  the  count,  opening  his  moist 
eyes,  and,  several  times  interrupting  his  snivelling,  as 
though  a  bottle  of  strong  salts  were  held  to  bJs  nose,  he 
said :  "  Let  the  emperor  say  the  word,  and  we  will  all  sacri- 
fice all  we  have,  without  saying  anything." 

Shinshin  bad  not  yet  had  a  chance  to  utter  his  jest  in 
regard  to  the  count's  patriotism,  which  he  had  in  store, 
when  Natasha  jumped  up  from  her  seat  and  ran  to  her 
father, 

"  How  lovely  papa  is  I "  she  exclaimed,  kissing  him. 
She  again  looked  at  Pierre  with  that  unconscious  coquetry 
which  had  returned  to  her  with  her  animation. 

"  What  a  patriotic  woman  ! "  said  Shinshin. 

"  Not  at  all  a  patriot,  but  simply  —  "  Natasha  replied, 
as  though  offended.  "  Everything  is  funny  tc  you,  but  it 
is  not  at  all  a  joke  —  " 

"  A  joke  1 "  repeated  the  count.  "  Let  him  say  one 
word,  and  we  will  all  go  —     We  are  no  Germans  — " 
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"  And  did  yoa  notice,"  said  Pierre,  "  that  it  aays,  '  for 
consultation '  ?  " 

"  Well,  1  do  not  care  what  it  is  for  —  " 

JubL  then  F^tya,  to  whom  nobody  had  paid  any  atten- 
tion, walked  over  to  bis  father  and  said  to  him,  in  a  falter- 
ing, now  coarse,  now  thin  voice,  while  his  face  was  all 
flushed : 

"  Now,  papa,  I  must  say  it  right  out,  and,  mamma,  you 
will  have  to  lisleu  lo  it,  —  I  will  tell  you  right  out  that  I 
want  you  to  let  me  go  into  the  army,  because  I  cannot  — 
that  is  all  —  " 

The  counUssa  raised  her  eyes  toward  the  ceiling  in 
terror,  wrung  her  hands,  and  angrily  turned  to  her 
husband : 

"  He  has  had  his  say  1 "  she  said. 

But  the  count  at  ooce  r^ainei:!  bis  composure. 

"  Well,  well,"  he  said.  "  "What  a  soldier  !  Stop  your 
nonsense  I     You  have  to  study  yet!" 

"  It  is  not  nonsense,  papa  !  FWya  Obol^nski  is  younger 
than  I,  and  he,  too,  is  going ;  the  worst  of  it  is  I  cannot 
study  now,  when  —  "  P^ya  stopped,  blushed  so  that  he 
b^ac  to  perspire,  but  still  continued,  '•  when  the  country 
is  in  danger." 

"  Stop,  stop  your  nonsense  ! " 

"  But  you  said  yourself  that  we  would  sacrifice  every- 
thing." 

"  P^tya,  I  tell  you,  keep  quiet ! "  the  count  shouted, 

~  ing  at  his  wife,  who  was  pale  and  cast  an  arrested 
I  at  her  son. 
.  I  tell  you  —  Pierre  KirQlych  himself  will  tell 

"  I  tell  you  it  is  nonsense  1  The  milk  has  not  yet  dried 
on  your  Ups,  and  you  want  to  go  into  the  army  I  I  tell 
you,  stop  it  1  "  and  the  count  took  up  the  papers,  evidently 
for  the  purpose  of  readii^  them  again  in  lus  cabinet  before 
taking  a  rest,  and  left  the  room. 
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"  Pierre  Kirlllych,  come,  let  us  have  a.  smoke  —  " 
Pierre  was  agitated  and  undecided.      Natisha's  nticom- 
bioiily   bright   and    animated   eyes,   which  kept   turniDg 
him  with  an  expression  of   more  than  kindness, 
I  brought  him  into  this  state. 
"  No,  I  think  1  will  drive  home —  " 
"  Home  ?     Why,  you  intended  to  stay  all  evening  — 
|fou  do  not  come  very  often,  anyway.     And  this  girl  of 
"  the  count  said,  good-naturedly,  pointing  to  Nat^ha, 
I  is  happy  only  when  you  are  around  —  " 

"  I  forgot —     1  must  go  home  by  all  means —      Eusi- 
as  —  "  Pierre  said,  hurriedly. 

"  Good-bye,  then,"  said  the  count,  as  he  left  the  room. 
"  Wliy  do  you  go  away  ?     Why  are  you  so  disturbed  ? 
Vhy  ? "  Natdsha  asked    Pierre,  looking   provokingly   at 
*n. 
"  Because  I  love  you  !  "  he  wanted  to  say  ;  but  he  did 
tot  SFiy   it,  and   only  blushud  till    the   tears  cauie,  and 
Bowered  his  eyes. 
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Having  received  a  definite  refusal,  P^tya  went  to  his 
room,  where  he  locked  himself  up  and  wept  bitterly. 
They  all  acted  as  though  they  did  not  notice  aoything 
when  he  came  to  tea  with  tearful  eyes,  and  was  sullen  and 
gloomy. 

On  the  following  day  the  emperor  arrived-  Several  of 
the  servants  of  the  Bost^Jvs  begged  to  be  permitted  to  go 
and  see  the  Tsar.  On  that  morning  P^tya  was  very  long 
in  dressing,  combing,  and  fixing  his  collar  in  the  fashion 
of  a  grown-up  person.  He  frowned  in  front  of  the  mirror, 
made  all  IdndH  of  gedtures,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
finally  put  on  his  cap,  and,  without  saying  a  word  to  any 
one,  left  by  the  back  porch,  trying  to  remain  unnoticed. 
He  had  decided  to  go  straight  to  the  place  where  the  em- 
peror was  and  to  tell  some  gentleman  of  the  chamber 
(P^ya  thought  that  the  emperor  was  always  sum^unded 
by  gentlemen  of  the  chamber)  that  he.  Count  RosKSv,  in 
spite  of  his  youth,  wished  to  serve  his  country,  that  youth 
could  not  be  an  inipediuient  to  loyalty,  and  that  he  was 
ready —  As  he  was  preparing  to  go,  he  thought  up  a 
mass  of  beautiful  words,  which  he  was  going  to  tell  the 
gentleman  of  the  chamber. 

Pdtya  counted  on  the  succ&is  of  his  being  presented  to 
the  emperor  because  he  was  still  a  child  (P^tya  was  sure 
they  would  all  wonder  at  his  extreme  youth),  and  yet  he 
endeavoured  by  the  arrangement  of  his  collar,  by  his 
coiffure,  and  by  his  slow  and  measured  walk,  to  represent 
an  older  man.      But  the  farther  he  walked,  the  more  his 
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atteQtioQ  was  diverted  by  the  masses  of  people  surging 
near  the  Kremlin,  the  more  he  forgot  to  preserve  the 

reserve  and  dignity  which  are  characteristic  of  older 
When  he  reached  the  Ki-emlin,  he  began  to  exert  himself 
not  to  be  crushed,  and  so  he  put  his  arms  out  akimbo,  in 
a  threatening  attitude.  But  at  the  Trinity  Gate,  people, 
who  evidently  did  not  know  with  what  patriotic  purpose 
he  was  goii^  to  the  Kremlin,  so  pressed  him  against  the 
wall  that  he  had  to  submit  aud  atop,  while  carriages,  re- 
verberating under  the  vaults  of  the  gates,  passed  through. 
Near  P^tya  stood  an  old  woman  aud  a  lackey,  two  mer- 
chants, and  an  ex-aoldier.  After  having  remained  a  few 
minutes  at  the  gate,  PAtya,  without  waiting  for  all  car- 
riages to  pass,  wanted  to  move  on,  aud  began  to  work  hie 
elbows  energetically;  but  the  woman  who  was  stauding 
opposite  him,  and  against  whom  he  lirst  directed  bis 
elbows,  angrily  cEiUed  out  to  him : 

"Don't  push  that  way,  young  man!  Don't  you  see 
that  all  are  standing  still  ?    What  is  the  sense  in  pushing  ? " 

"Anybody  can  puph."  said  the  lackey,  and,  beginning 
himself  to  use  his  elbrnvs  freely,  he  jammed  P4tya  into 
an  ill-smelling  comer  o(  the  gate. 

P^tya  wiped  oft'  with  his  hands  the  perspiration  which 
covered  his  whole  face,  and  fixed  his  wilted  collar,  which 
he  had  so  carefully  arranged  at  home,  tu  make  it  appear 
like  a  grown-up  man's  collar. 

P4tya  felt  that  he  did  not  look  presentable,  and  was 
afraid  that,  if  he  appeared  before  the  gentlemen  of  the 
chamber,  he  would  not  be  admitted  to  the  presence  of 
the  emperor;  but  there  was  no  chance  of  adjusting  him- 
self or  of  getting  out  from  the  crowd.  One  of  the  gen- 
erals who  passed  by  was  an  acquaintance  of  the  RosfjSvs. 
P^tya  wanted  to  invoke  Ms  aid,  but  thought  that  it  would 
be  unmanly.  When  all  the  carriages  had  passed,  the 
throng  rushed  forward  and  carried  Ktya  along  through 
the  square,  which  was  all  filled  with  people.     Not  only 
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the  square  itself,  but  even  the  declivities  aod  roofa  were 
crowded  with  people.  As  sood  as  P^tya  fouod  himself 
in  the  square,  he  heard  distinctly  the  souuda  of  the  bells 
and  of  the  joyous  shouts  of  the  people  which  filled  the 
Kremlin. 

For  awhile  P^tya  could  stand  comfortably  in  the  square, 
but  suddenly  all  the  heads  were  bared,  and  everybody 
rushed  forward.  F^tya  was  so  jammed  in  that  he  could 
not  breathe,  and  every  one  cried  out,  "  Hunah,  hurrah, 
hurrah  ! "  P4tya  got  up  on  tiptoe,  pushed  his  neighbours, 
and  pinched  them,  but  could  see  nothing  but  people  all 
around  him. 

On  all  the  faces  there  was  an  expression  of  transport, 
A  merchant  woman,  who  was  standing  near  P^tya,  was 
sobbing,  and  her  tears  coursed  down  her  cheeks. 

"  Father,  angel,  dear  one ! "'  she  kept  saying,  while 
wiping  off"  her  tears  witli  her  fingers, 

"  Hurrah  1 "  they  shouted  on  all  sides. 

For  about  a  minute  the  crowd  stood  in  one  spot,  and 
then  it  ^ain  rushed  forward. 

P^tya.  forgetting  himself,  set  his  teeth,  and,  rolliog  his 
eyes  like  a  beast  of  prey,  darted  ahead,  making  bis  way 
with  his  elbows,  aud  shouting,  "  Hurrah  ! "  as  though  he 
were  ready  to  kill  himself  and  everybody  else  at  that 
moment ;  but  on  all  sides  just  such  beastly  faces  were 
darting  ahead,  with  the  same  shouts  of  "  Hurrah  ! " 

"So  this  is  what  the  emperor  is!"  thought  P^tya, 
"  No,  I  canaot  hand  him  a  petition  myself,  —  it  would  be 
too  bold !  "  And  yet.  he  made  the  same  desperate  efforts 
to  get  to  the  front.  Between  the  backs  of  those  who 
were  in  front  of  hiui  he  could  make  out  an  empty  space 
down  which  was  laid  a  red  cloth  carpet ;  but  just  then 
the  crowd  swayed  back  (the  policemen  in  front  were 
pushing  back  those  who  had  advanced  too  close  to  the 
procession  ;  the  emperor  was  on  his  way  from  the  palace 
to  the  church  of  the  Assumption),  and  P^tya  suddecdy  got 
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aucb  a  blow  in  his  ribs,  and  was  so  jammed  id,  that 
eyes  grew  dim  and  he  lost  cotisciousness.  When  he 
to,  a  clerical  .person,  in  a  faded  blue  cassock,  who  had 
tuft  of  grajish  hair  behind,  apparently  a  sexton,  sup- 
ported him  with  one  hand  under  the  pit  of  his  arm,  and 
with  the  other  protected  him  against  the  surging  crowd- 

"  You  have  crushed  a  young  gentleman ! "  said  the  sex- 
ton. "Can't  you  look  out?  Easy, —  he  is  crushed,  I 
say  1" 

The  emperor  passed  on  to  the  cathedral  of  the  Assump- 
tion. The  crowd  ag^  quieted  down,  and  the  sextim 
took  the  pale  and  scarcely  breathing  P(5tya  out  to  the 
tsar-cannuu.  A  few  persoua  expressed  their  sympathy 
for  P^tya,  and  suddenly  the  whole  crowd  turned  to  him, 
and  now  there  was  a  crush  about  his  person.  Those  who 
stood  nearest  attended  to  him  by  unbuttoning  his  coat, 
placed  him  on  an  elevation  of  the  gun,  and  rebuked  those 
who  might  be  responsible  for  the  crushing  of  P^tya. 

"  It  would  not  take  much  to  kill  a  man  that  way. 
Shame!  Murder!  Just  see,  the  dear  fellow  is  just  as 
white  as  a  sheet,"  several  voices  were  heard  saying. 

P^tya  soon  recovered  consciousness,  the  colour  returned 
to  his  face,  the  pain  passed  away,  and  to  pay  for  his  pass- 
ing discomfort  he  had  gained  a  place  on  the  gun,  from 
which  he  hoped  to  see  the  emperor,  who  was  to  return. 
P^tya  no  longer  thought  of  handing  in  his  petition.  He 
would  be  quite  happy  if  he  only  had  a  chance  to  see  him  1 

During  the  double  divine  service  in  the  cathedral  of  the 
Assumption,  —  on  the  occasion  of  the  emperor's  arrival 
and  as  a  thanksgiving  prayer  for  the  peace  concluded  with 
the  Turks,  —  the  crowd  began  to  scatter  a  Uttle ;  there 
appeared  the  shouting  hucksters  of  kvas,  cakes,  and  poppy, 
of  which  P^tya  was  especially  fond,  and  ordinary  conver- 
sations were  heard.  A  merchant  woman  showed  her  torn 
shawl,  informing  her  neighbour  how  expensive  it  had  been ; 
another  said  that  nowadays  all  silk  materials  were  excess- 
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ively  dear.  The  aexton,  P^tya'a  saviour,  was  talking  to 
an  official,  telling  him  who  was  officiating  on  that  day 
with  his  Emiaeoce.  The  sexton  several  times  repeated 
the  words  "plenary  ministration,"  which  P^tya  did  not 
understand.  Two  young  bui^hera  were  jesting  with  ma- 
norial servant  girls  who  were  munching  nuts.  All  these 
cOQver^tions,  especially  the  jokes  with  the  manorial  girls, 
which  always  had  been  so  attractive  Co  P^tya  in  his  child- 
hood, DOW  failed  to  interest  him ;  he  was  sitting  on  his 
elevation  on  the  cannou,  agitated  at  the  thoi^ht  of  the 
emperor  and  of  his  love  for  him.  The  coincidence  of 
the  feeling  of  pain  and  terrur,  when  he  had  been  crushed, 
'  with  the  sensation  of  transport,  only  increased  hia  con- 
actousness  of  the  importance  of  this  moment. 

Suddenly  reports  of  cannon  were  heard  on  the  bank  of 
the  river  {they  were  celebrating  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace  with  the  Turks),  and  the  crowd  darted  toward 
the  river,  to  see  them  lire  off  the  guns.  P^tya,  too, 
wanted  to  niu  there,  but  the  sexton,  having  taken  the 
young  gentleman  under  hia  care,  did  not  let  him.  The 
reports  could  still  be  heard,  when  out  of  the  cathedral  of 
the  Aseumption  came  running  officers,  generals,  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  chamber ;  then  others  came  out  less  hur- 
riedly ;  hats  were  again  taken  off,  and  those  who  had  run 
to  see  the  cannon  came  running  back.  Finally  four  more 
men  in  uniforms  and  sashes  came  out  of  the  door  of  the 
cathedraL     "Hurrah,  hurrah  1"  the  crowd  shouted  again. 

"  Which  is  it  ?  Which  ? "  P^tya  kept  asking,  in  a  tear- 
ful voice,  but  nolxnly  made  any  reply  to  him ;  they  were 
all  too  much  carried  away,  and  P^tya,  selecting  one  of  the 
four  persons,  whom  be  could  not  well  make  out  through 
the  tears  of  joy  that  stood  in  his  eyes,  concentrated  all  hie 
enthusiasm  on  him,  though  it  was  not  the  emperor, 
shouted  "Hurrah!"  in  a  preternatural  voice,  and  decided 
that,  cost  what  it  might,  be  would  become  a  soldier  on  ths 
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The  crowd  ran  after  the  emperor,  accompaDied  him  aa 
far  as  the  palace,  and  began  to  dispers&  It  was  late,  and 
P^tya  had  had  nothing  to  eat,  and  his  perspiration  was 
coursing  down  in  streams  ;  but  he  did  not  go  home.  He 
remained  with  the  diminished,  but  still  considerable,  throng 
in  front  of  the  palace,  during  the  emperor's  dinner,  looking 
in  at  the  windows,  waiting  for  something,  and  envying 
both  the  dignitaries  who  drove  up  to  the  porch,  to  be 
present  at  the  dinner,  and  the  lackeys  of  the  chamber, 
who  were  serving  at  the  table  and  who  Sashed  by  the 
windows. 

At  diiiner  Valilev,  having  looked  out  of  a  window,  aoid 
to  the  emperor : 

"The  people  still  hope  to  see  your  Majesty." 

The  dinner  was  over;  the  emperor,  finishing  a  bisctiit, 
rose  and  went  out  on  the  balcony.  The  masses,  with 
P^tya  among  theiu,  darted  toward  the  balcony.  "  Angel ! 
Dear  one!  Hurrah!  Father  1"  cried  the  people  and 
P^tya,  and  again  the  women  and  a  few  of  the  weaker 
men,  among  them  IMtya,  wept  with  joy.  A  fairly  large 
piece  of  the  biscuit,  which  the  emperor  was  holding  in  his 
band,  broke  off  and  fell  on  the  parapet  of  the  balcony,  and 
from  the  parapet  on  the  ground.  A  coachman,  in  a 
sleeveless  coat,  who  was  standing  near  by,  made  for  the 
piece  of  biscuit  and  caught  it.  Several  men  of  the  throng 
rushed  up  to  the  coachman.  Noticing  this,  the  emperor 
ordered  a  plateful  of  biscuits,  which  he  began  to  throw 
down  from  the  balcony.  P^tya's  eyes  were  bloodshot; 
the  danger  of  being  crushed  only  helped  to  escite  faim, 
and  he  darted  for  a  biscuit.  He  did  not  know  why  he  did 
it,  but  be  felt  that  he  had  to  receive  a  biscuit  from  the 
hand  of  the  emperor,  and  that  he  must  not  be  vanquished. 
He  rushed  forward  and  knocked  down  aa  old  woman, 
who  was  trying  to  catch  a  biscuit.  The  old  woman  did 
not  consider  herself  vanquished,  even  though  she  waa  lying 
prostrate   on  the  ground,  for  she   kept  putting  out  her 
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haods  to  catch  a  biscuit,  though  in  vaio.  P^tya  knocked 
her  hand  aside  with  his  knee,  caught  a  biscuit,  and,  as 
though  fearing  lest  he  should  be  too  late,  again  shouted, 
"  Hurrah ! "  in  a  hoarse  voice. 

The  emperor  weut  away,  aad  after  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  people  began  to  disperse. 

"  I  said  that  we  ought  to  wait,  and  you  see  it  turned 
out  as  I  said,"  several  people  were  heard  saying  oq  all 
sides. 

Although  P^tya  was  yery  happy,  he  felt  sad  as  he 
walked  home,  seeiug  that  all  the  enjoyment  of  that  day 
was  past.  From  the  Kremlin  P^tya  went  uot  home,  but 
tohisfrieud  Obol^Dski,  who  was  tifteeo  years  old,  and 
who  also  wanted  to  enter  the  army.  Upon  returning 
home,  he  declared  with  firmness  and  determination  that  if 
they  did  not  let  him,  he  would  run  away.  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  Count  lly&  Andr^vich,  though  nut  entirely 
surrendering,  drove  out  to  see  whether  he  could  not  get 
some  safe  place  for  P^tya. 


xxn. 

Three  days  after  this  event,  in  the  morning  of  July 
|]5th,  nn  endless  number  of  carriE^es  stood  in  front  of  the 
Bslobodski  palace. 

The  halls  were.  fulL  In  the  first  were  the  gentry  in 
luniforma  ;  in  the  second,  the  merchants  with  decorations, 
I  with  their  long  buards,  and  wearing  blue  caftans.  In  the 
I  hall  of  the  nieetiug  of  the  gentry  there  was  a  din  and 
I  motion.  At  a.  Inrgu  taHe,  beneath  the  portrait  of  the 
uiDperor,  the  luucii  distinguished  notables  were  sitting  on 
I'hiiirs  with  bii^ii  biicks.  but  the  uiajonty  of  the  gentry 
■  walked  up  ^nd  duwii  in  thu  hidl. 
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Pierre,  who  since  early  morning  had  been  laced  in  an 
awkward,  tightly  fitting  uniforni  of  the  gentry,  was  also 
in  the  balls.  He  was  agitated :  the  unusual  gathering 
not  only  of  the  gentry,  but  also  of  the  merchant  class,  — 
la  itats  gi-rUraux,  —  called  forth  In  him  a  whole  series  of 
hie  loDg  Delected  ideas  about  the  Conlrat  social  and  the 
Trench  Revolution,  which  had  made  a  deep  impress  on 
his  souL  The  words  which  he  especially  noticed  in  tha 
appeal,  that  the  emperor  was  coming  to  the  capital  for 
"  consultation  "  with  his  people,  confirmed  him  in  his  view. 
Assuming  that  something  important  in  this  direction  was 
now  approaching,  something  for  which  he  had  been  wait^ 
ing  so  long,  he  kept  walking  about,  and  looking  and  lis- 
tening to  the  conversations,  but  be  nowhere  found  an 
expression  of  the  ideas  which  interested  him. 

The  emperor's  manifesto  was  read,  producing  great  en- 
thuaiaem,  and  then  all,  talking,  began  to  disperse.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  interests,  Pierre  heard  them  discuss 
where  the  marshals  were  to  stand  during  the  appearance 
of  the  emperor  when  a  ball  was  to  be  given  to  the  Tsar, 
whether  they  were  to  arrange  themselves  by  couolies,  or 
by  Governments,  etc. ;  but  the  moment  the  question  of  the 
war  was  up,  for  which  in  reaUty  the  nobility  had  been 
collected,  the  talk  became  undecided  and  undeti'imined. 
All  preferred  to  listen  rather  than  talk  themselvea 

One  man  of  middle  age,  a  manly,  handsome  fellow,  in 
the  uniform  of  an  ex-sailor,  was  talking  in  one  of  the  halls, 
and  there  was  a  crowd  around  him.  Count  Ily^  Andr^e- 
vich,  who,  in  his  Voev6d  caftan  of  the  days  of  Catherine, 
was  pacing  up  and  down  through  the  crowd,  with  a  pleas- 
ant smile  on  his  countenance  for  all  the  people  he  knew, 
walked  over  to  the  same  group  and  began  to  Uston,  as 
usual,  with  his  agreeable  smile,  and  with  approving  nods 
of  his  head  to  the  speaker.  The  ex-aailor  spoke  very 
boldly  (this  could  be  seen  from  the  expressions  of  the  faces 
of  bis  audience,  and  from  the  fact  that  those  whom  Pierre 
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knew  as  very  subraiBsive  and  meek  persons  walked  av&y 
disapprovingly,  or  contradicted  him).  Pierre  pushed  hiB 
way  to  the  middle  of  the  circle,  to  hear  the  speaker;  he 
convinced  himself  that  the  sailor  was  really  a  liberal,  but 
in  an  entirely  different  sense  from  what  Pierre  had 
expected.  He  spoke  with  that  peculiarly  sonorous,  sing- 
song baritone,  with  that  charming  guttural  pronunciation 
of  his  r's  and  that  clipping  of  his  consonants,  with  which 
a  nobleman  caJls  for  his  tea  or  pipe.  His  voice  betrayed 
that  he  was  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table  and  to 
giving  commands. 

"  What  if  the  Smol&isk  people  have  offered  the  militia 
to  the  emperur  ?  Are  the  Smol^nskans  a  law  to  us  ?  If 
the  distinguished  nobility  of  the  Government  of  Moscow 
find  it  necessary  to  express  their  loyalty  to  the  emperor, 
they  will  find  the  proper  means  for  doing  so.  Have  we 
forgotten  the  militia  of  the  year  1807?  The  only  men 
who  profited  by  it  were  the  carousers  and  thieves  —  " 

Count  Ilyji  Andr^evich,  smiling  sweetly,  nodded  his 
head  approvingly. 

"  Well,  have  our  mihtiamen  been  of  any  use  to  our 
country  ?  Jio,  not  at  all  1  They  have  only  ruined  our 
estates.  Recruitment  would  be  better  —  else  they  will 
return  to  you  neither  a£  soldiers,  nor  as  peasants,  and 
there  will  be  nothing  but  debauch.  The  gentry  do  not 
spare  their  lives,  ~  we  will  go  ourselves  one  and  alL  We 
will  take  our  recruits  along,  and,  let  the  emperor  just  give 
us  a  call,  we  will  all  die  for  him,"  added  the  orator,  becom- 
ing excited. 

IlyS  Andr&vich  swallowed  from  pleasure  and  nudged 
Pierre,  but  Pierre  wanted  to  speak  himself.  He  moved 
forward,  feehng  himself  inspired,  not  knowing  himself  by 
what,  nor  what  he  was  going  to  say.  He  had  just  opened  his 
mouth  to  speak,  when  a  toothless  senator  with  an  intelli- 
gent and  angry  face,  who  was  standing  near  the  speaker, 
interrupted  Pierre.     He  spoke  softly,  but  audibly,  betray- 
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ing  the  habit  of  carrying  on  discussions  and  putting  ques- 
tions : 

"  I  suppose,  dear  sir,"  the  senator  said,  lisping  with  bis 
toothless  mouth,  "  that  we  have  oot  been  called  here  to 
discuss  what  is  more  advantageous  for  the  country  at  the 
present  moment,  whether  it  is  the  levy  of  the  miUtia  or 
of  recruits.  We  have  been  called  to  respond  to  the 
appeal  which  our  emperor  haa  honoured  us  with,  and  we 
will  leave  it  to  the  higher  power  to  decide  what  is 
more  advantageous,  the  levy  of  the  militia  or  of  the 
recruits." 

Pierre  suddenly  discovered  an  issue  for  his  animation. 
He  was  infuriated  against  the  senator,  who  was  introduc- 
ing that  order  and  that  narrowness  of  conception  iuto  the 
affairs  of  the  nobility.  Pierre  stepped  forward  and  stopped 
him,  He  did  not  know  what  he  was  going  to  say,  but  he 
b^an  excitedly,  now  and  then  bursting  into  French,  and 
expressing  himself  in  scholastic  Russian  : 

"  Pardnu  me,  your  Excellency,"  he  began  (Pierre  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  aenatur,  but  he  deemetl  it 
proper  to  address  him  now  in  an  official  manner), "  though 
I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  — "  (Pierre  hesitated.  He 
wanted  to  say,  "  Mon  tres  honorabU  priopinant,  with 
Mr,  —  que  je  n'ai  pas  Fhonneur  de  eonnaitrr- " ),  "  I 
assume  that  in  addition  to  expressing  their  sympathy  and 
enthusiasm,  the  nobihty  are  called  iu  order  U)  discu8»<  the 
measures  we  can  take  to  assist  our  country.  I  assume," 
be  spoke  with  enthusiasm,  "  that  the  emperor  would  bu 
dissatisfied  if  he  saw  in  us  nothing  but  proprietors  of 
peasants,  whom  we  give  up  to  him  as  —  chair  h,  canon, 
which  we  are  making  of  ourselves,  and  if  be  did  not  find 
in  us  cou-cou-counsel." 

Many  left  the  circle,  as  they  noticed  the  senator's  dis- 
dainful smile,  and  perceived  that  Pierre  was  speaking 
without  restraint;  Ilyi  Andr^vich  was  the  cmly  one 
who  was  satisfied  with  Pierre's  speech,  just  as  be   had 
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been  satisfied  with  the  sailor's  and  tbe  senator's  speeches, 
—  in  general,  with  the  last  speech  he  had  heard, 

"  I  assume  that,  before  deliberating  on  this  question," 
continued  Pierre, "  we  ought  to  aak  the  emperor,  we  ought 
most  respectfully  to  ask  his  Majesty,  to  communicale  to 
U8  how  large  our  present  army  is,  in  what  condition  our 
troops  are,  and  then  —  " 

But  Pierre  did  not  have  a  chance  to  finish  his  words, 
when  he  was  attacked  on  three  sides.  The  most  violent 
attack  was  made  on  him  by  bis  old  acquaintance,  the 
boston  player  Step&i  Step^ovich  Aprdksin,  who  bad 
always  been  friendly  to  him.  He  now  wore  his  uniform, 
and,  probably  for  that  reason,  Pierre  saw  a  different  man 
before  him.  Step£n  Stepdnovich  called  out  to  Pierre, 
with  tbe  malicious  expression  of  an  old  man,  in  his  face : 

"  In  the  firat  place  I  will  inform  you  that  we  have  no 
right  to  aak  the  emperor  for  it,  and,  secondly,  if  the 
Eussian  gentry  had  sucb  a  right,  the  Tsar  could  make  no 
reply  to  us.  Tbe  troops  are  moving  in  accordance  with 
the  movements  of  the  enemy,  —  tbe  troops  are  growing 
less  or  more  numerous  —  " 

Another  voice,  belonging  to  a  man  of  medium  stature, 
of  about  forty  years  of  age,  whom  in  former  days  Pierre 
had  seen  with  the  gipsies,  and  whom  he  knew  as  a  poor 
card-player,  and  who  now,  himself  transformed  in  bie 
uniform,  moved  up  to  Pierre,  interrupted  Apr^sin. 

"  This  ia  not  tbe  proper  time  for  deliberations,"  this 
nobleman  cried,  "  but  for  actions :  there  is  a  war  in 
Bussia.  Our  enemy  is  advancing  to  crush  Russia,  to 
profane  the  tombs  of  our  forefathers,  to  carry  off  our 
women  and  children."  The  nobleman  struck  his  breast 
with  bis  fiat.  "  We  will  all  of  us  rise,  we  will  go,  one 
and  all,  tor  the  Tsar,  our  father ! "  he  shouted,  rolling  hia 
bloodshot  eyes.  Several  approving  voices  were  heard  Iq 
the  crowd.  "  We  are  Russians,  and  will  not  spare  our 
blood  in  the  defence  of  our  faith,  our  throne,  and  our 
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country.  We  must  leave  all  drivelling  talk  aside,  if  wo 
are  sous  of  our  fatherland.  We  will  show  Europe  how 
Ruseia  rises  to  deft^nd  Rus-sia,"  shouted  the  nobleman. 

Pierre  wanted  to  retort,  but  was  unable  to  say  a  word. 
He  felt  that  the  sound  of  his  words,  independently  of  the 
thought  wliich  ihey  contained,  was  less  audible  than  the 
sound  of  the  words  of  the  animated  nobleman. 

Ilyi  Antirfevich  was  nodding  approvingly  in  the  rear  of 
the  crowd ;  a  few  men,  at  the  end  of  the  speech,  turned 
aidewise  to  the  orator  and  said  : 

"  That's  what !     That's  right ! " 

Pierre  wanted  to  say  that  he  was  not  disinclined  to 
sacrifice  money,  peasants,  or  himself,  but  that  it  was  first 
necessary  to  know  how  matters  stood  in  order  to  mend 
them ;  but  he  could  not  speak.  Many  voices  shouted 
and  spoke  at  the  same  time,  so  that  Ilyi  Andr^vich  did 
not  have  time  to  nod  to  all.  The  group  increased  and 
broke  up,  again  came  together,  and  moved,  with  a  din  of 
voices,  into  the  larger  hall,  up  to  a  large  table.  Pierre 
had  no  cbancfi  to  say  anything:  he  was  rudely  inter- 
rupted and  pushed  aside,  and  men  turned  away  from  him 
as  from  a  common  enemy.  This  was  not  due  to  their 
dissatisfaction  with  the  meaning  of  bis  speech,  —  they 
forgot  it  after  the  great  number  of  speeches  which  had 
followed,  —  but  for  the  animation  of  the  crowd  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  palpable  object  of  love  and  a  palpable 
object  of  haired.  Pierre  had  become  the  latter.  Many 
orators  spoke  after  the  excited  nobleman,  and  all  spoke 
in  the  same  tone  Many  of  them  expressed  themselves 
well  and  with  originality. 

The  editor  of  the  Russian  Messenger,  Glfnka,  who  wag 
recognized  ('■  Author!  Author!"  voices  in  the  crowd 
exclaimed),  said  that  hell  ought  to  be  fought  with  hell, 
and  that  he  had  seen  a  child  smiling  at  the  Saab  of  ligbtr 
ning  and  at  peala  of  thtmder,  Imt  that  we  would  not  he 
that  child. 
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"  Yes,  yes,  at  the  peala  of  thunder ! "  approving  voices 
spoke  ID  the  last  rows. 

The  crowd  walked  up  to  the  large  table,  where,  in 
uniforms  and  sashes,  sat  gray-haired,  bald-headed,  septus^ 
genarian  dignitaries,  nearly  all  of  whom  Pierre  had  seen 
at  home  with  their  buETuons,  or  in  the  clubs  at  the  game 
of  boston.  The  crowd  walked  over  to  the  table,  still  con- 
tinuing ita  diu.  One  after  another,  and  occasionally  two 
at  a  time,  the  orators  spoke,  pushed  against  the  backs 
of  the  chairs  by  the  pressing  crowd.  Those  who  stood 
behind  uoticed  what  tlie  orator  had  omitted  to  say,  and 
hastened  to  supply  the  waut.  Others,  in  this  heat  and 
crowti,  rummaged  through  their  heads,  trying  to  find  some 
ideas,  which  they  hastened  to  express.  The  old  digni- 
taries, Pierre's  acquaintances,  were  sitting  and  looking  now 
at  one,  and  now  at  another,  and  the  expression  of  the 
majority  of  them  said  only  that  they  felt  hot.  Pierre, 
however,  was  agitated,  and  the  universal  feeling  of  readi- 
ness for  any  sacrifice,  which  was  expressed  not  so  much 
in  the  meaning  of  the  words  as  in  the  sounds  and  in  the 
expressions  of  the  faces,  was  also  coramunieated  to  him. 
He  did  not  rooounce  his  ideas,  but  felt  guilty  and  wanted 
to  justify  himself. 

"  All  I  said  was  that  it  would  be  more  advantageous 
for  us  to  make  sacrifices  when  we  know  what  the  need 
is,"  he  exclaimed,  trying  to  shout  louder  than  the  others. 

One  of  the  old  men,  v?ho  was  nearest  to  him,  looked 
around,  but  was  immediately  attracted  by  a  shout  at  the 
other  end  of  the  table. 

"  Yes,  Moscow  will  l>e  surrendered  !  She  will  be  our 
Saviour ! "  some  one  was  crying. 

"  He  is  the  foe  of  humanity ! "  shouted  another.  "  Per- 
mit me  to  speak  —    Gentlemen,  you  are  crushing  me  !  —  " 
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Just  then  Count  Roetopchfo,  with  his  protruding  chin 
and  quick  eyes,  wearing  the  uniform  of  a  general,  with 
the  sash  across  the  shoulder,  entered  with  rapid  steps, 
while  the  gentry  moved  aside  to  make  a  path  for  him. 

"  The  emperor  will  be  here  soon,"  said  Eostopchfn.  "  I 
am  just  coming  from  him.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
no  time  for  deliberations,  considering  the  condition  we  are 
in.  The  emperor  has  deigned  to  call  us  and  the  merchants," 
said  Prince  Rostopchin.  "  Millions  will  be  poured  forth 
from  there"  (be  pointed  to  the  hall  of  the  merchants), 
"  and  it  is  our  business  to  provide  the  militia  and  not  to 
spare  ourselves  —     This  is  the  least  we  can  do  ! " 

The  deliberations  began  among  the  dignitaries  who  were 
seated  at  the  table.  The  whole  deliberation  was  more 
than  quiet.  It  even  seemed  sad,  when,  after  all  the  former 
noise,  there  were  heard  the  voices  saying,  "  I  agree  to  it  I " 
or,  for  a  change,  "  I  am  of  the  same  opinion ! "  and  so 
forth. 

The  secretary  was  ordered  to  record  the  decree  of  the 
Moscow  nobility,  which  was  that  the  Muscovites,  like  the 
inhabitants  of  Smolensk,  offered  ten  men  in  the  thousand 
and  their  complete  equipment.  The  presiding  dignitaries 
arose,  as  though  reheved  of  a  burden,  rattled  with  their 
chairs,  and  went  through  the  hall,  limbering  up  their  legs, 
linking  arms,  and  talking  with  each  other. 

"  The  emperor,  the  emperor ! "  they  suddenly  cried 
through  the  halls,  and  the  whole  crowd  rushed  toward 
the  entrance. 
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The  emperor  walked  into  the  hall  aJoiig  a  broad  walk, 
between  two  walls  of  noblemen.  There  was  an  expression 
of  respectful  and  frightened  curiosity  on  all  the  faces. 
Pierre  stood  quito  a  distance  away,  and  could  not  heaj 
well  the  speech  of  the  emperor.  From  what  he  caught, 
he  understood  that  the  emperor  was  speaking  of  the  danger 
in  which  the  couutrj'  was,  and  of  the  hopes  which  he  placed 
in  the  gentry  of  Moscow.  The  emperor  was  followed  by 
another  voice  which  informed  bim  of  the  decree  just  passed 
by  the  gentry,  I 

"  Gentlemen  ! "  the  emperor  said,  with  a  quivering  voice ; 
the  crowd  stirred  a  little,  and  again  grew  quiet,  and  Piene    j 
heard  distinctly  the  humane,  agreeable,  and  touched  voice    i 
of  the  emperor,  saying : 

"  I  have  never  bad  any  doubts  as  to  the  zeal  of  the 
1  geutr}-.  But  on  this  day  it  has  surpassed  my 
expectations.  I  thank  you  in  the  name  of  the  country. 
Gentlemen,  we  will  act,  —  time  is  most  precious  —  " 

The  emperor  grew  silent ;  the  assemblage  began  to  crowd 
around  him,  and  from  all  sides  could  be  heard  enthusiastic 
exclamations. 

"  Yes,  most  precious  of  all  —  are  the  words  of  the  Tsar," 
sobbing,  said  I!yS  Andrfevicb.  who  was  standing  in  the 
rear.  He  had  not  heard  anything,  but  understood  it  all 
in  his  own  manner. 

From  the  ball  of  the  gentry  the  emperor  passed  to  the 
hall  of  the  merchants.  He  remained  there  about  ten 
minutes.  Pierre,  among  others,  saw  the  emperor  emerge 
from  the  ball  of  the  merchants,  with  tears  of  emotion  in 
his  eyes.  It  was  learned  later  that  the  emperor  had  just 
begun  bis  speech  to  the  merchants,  when  the  tears  gushed 
from  his  eyes,  and  he  finished  in  a  trembling  voice.  When 
Pierre  saw  the  emperor,  he  was  coming  out,  accompanied 
by  two  merchants.  One  of  them,  a  stout  liquor  monopo- 
list, was  familiar  to  Pierre ;  the  other,  the  mayor,  had  a  I 
thin,  sallow  face  with  a  narrow  beard.    Both  were  weeping. 
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Tears  were  in  the  eyes  of  the  thin-faced  man,  but  the 
monopolist  cried  like  a  child  and  kept  saying : 

"  Take  our  lives  and  our  property,  your  Majesty  ! " 

Pierre  at  that  moment  felt  nothing  but  the  desire  to 
Bhow  that  nothing  was  too  much  for  him  and  that  he 
was  prepared  to  sacrifice  everything.  His  speech  with  its 
constitutioaal  bias  appeared  to  him  aa  a  reproach ;  he  was 
trying  to  find  an  opportunity  to  wipe  it  out.  When  he 
beard  that  Count  Maminov  furoished  a  whole  regiment, 
Beziikhi  immediately  announced  to  RostopcMn  that  he 
would  give  one  thousand  men  and  would  furnish  their 
maintenance. 

Old  Rost<5v  was  not  able  to  tell  his  wife  what  bad 
happened  without  tears,  and  at  once  consented  to  P^tya'a 
request,  and  himself  went  away  to  have  him  enlisted. 

On  the  following  day  the  emperor  departed.  The 
gentry  who  bad  been  at  the  assembly  touk  off  their 
uniforms,  again  took  up  their  customary  places  in  the 
houses  and  clubs,  and,  with  groans,  gave  orders  to  their 
superintendents  about  the  militia,  and  wondered  at  what 
they  had  done. 
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Napoleon  began  hia  war  with  Ruseia  because  he  could 
not  help  coming  to  Dresden,  getting  his  head  turned  by 
honours,  putting  on  a  Polish  uniform,  submitting  to  the 
active  influence  of  a  June  morning,  and  giving  way  to  an 
outburst  of  anger  in  the  presence  of  Kur^kin  and  later  of 
BalashiSv. 

Alexander  declined  all  negotiations  because  he  felt 
himself  personally  insultetl.  Barclay  de  Tolly  tried  in 
the  best  way  possible  to  manage  his  army,  in  order  to  do 
his  duty  and  earn  the  glory  of  a  great  general  Rostov 
galloped  to  attack  the  French  because  he  could  not  re- 
press a  desire  to  gallop  over  a  level  plain.  Even  thus, 
by  dint  of  their  personal  qualities,  habits,  conditions, 
and  purposes,  acted  all  the  innumerable  participants 
in  the  war.  They  feart-d,  were  vain,  rejoiced,  censured, 
deliberated,  as.suming  that  they  knew  what  they  were 
doing,  and  that  they  were  acting  in  their  own  behalves, 
whereas  they  all  were  the  involuntary  tools  of  history, 
and  produced  certain  results,  which  were  puzzling  to 
them,  but  are  intelligible  to  us.  Such  is  the  invariable 
fate  of  all  the  actors  in  practical  afTatrs,  and  they  are  the 
less  free,  the  higher  they  stand  in  the  human  hierarchy. 

Now  the  actors  of  the  year  1812  have  long  ago  left 
their  places,  their  personal  interests  have  disappeared 
without  leading  a  trace,  and  only  the  historical  results  of 
that  time  are  before  us. 
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But  let  UB  suppose  that  the  men  of  Europe  were  com- 
pelled, under  the  guidance  of  Kapoleon,  to  penetrate  into 
the  interior  of  Russia  and  periah  there.  Then  all  the 
Belf-contradictory,  senseless,  cruel  activity  of  the  partici- 
pants in  this  war  becomes  intelligible  to  us. 

Providence  compelled  all  these  men,  who  were  striv- 
ing after  their  persoual  aims,  t«  cooperate  in  the  accom- 
pUshment  of  ooe  grand  result,  of  which  not  one  man 
(neither  Napoleon  nor  Alexander,  nor,  much  less,  any 
other  participant  in  this  war)  had  the  least  idea. 

Now  it  is  clear  to  us  what  in  the  year  1812  was  the 
cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  French  army.  No  one 
will  dispute  tliat  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the 
French  troops  of  Napoleon  was,  on  the  one  hand,  their  hav- 
ing at  a  late  time  entei'ed,  without  preparation,  on  a  win- 
ter campaign  in  the  interior  of  Russia,  and,  on  the  other, 
the  character  which  the  war  assumed  from  the  burning 
of  the  Russian  towns  and  from  the  hatred  of  the  enemy 
which  was  instilled  in  the  Russian  nation.  But  at  that 
time  no  one  foresaw,  what  now  is  so  evident,  that  only 
in  this  manner  could  have  perished  an  army  of  800,000 
men,  the  beat  in  the  world,  and  led  by  the  best  of  gen- 
erals, in  its  conflict  with  the  Russian  army,  which  had 
only  half  its  strength,  and  which  was  inexperienced  and 
led  hy  inexperienced  generals ;  not  only  did  no  one  fore- 
see it,  but  all  the  efforts  cm  the  side  of  the  Russians  were 
continually  directed  towai'd  avoiding  the  very  things 
which  alone  could  save  Russia,  and,  on  the  side  of  the 
French,  in  spite  of  their  experience  and  the  so-called  gen- 
ius of  Napoleon,  every  effort  was  made  to  stretch  out  aa 
far  as  Moscow  before  the  end  of  summer,  that  is,  to  do 
the  precise  thing  that  was  to  ruin  them. 

In  the  historical  works  on  the  year  1812,  the  French 
authors  like  to  speak  of  the  fact  that  Napoleon  felt  the 
danger  of  stretching  his  lines,  that  he  was  trying  to  give 
battle,  and  that  the  marshals  advised  him  to  stop  in 
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SmoMoak,  and  they  adduce  aimilar  arguments  to  prove 
that  even  then  the  daoger  of  the  campaign  was  fully  ap- 
preciated ;  and  the  Eussian  authors  Hke  to  speak  atill 
more  ot  the  fact  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  campaign 
there  existed  a  plan  of  a  Scythian  war,  to  coosiBt  of 
enticing  Napolcun  into  the  interior  of  Busaia,  and  some 
ascribe  this  plau  to  Pfuel,  some  to  a  Frenchman,  or  to 
Toll,  or  to  Emperor  Alexander  himself,  pointing  to  notes, 
projects,  and  letters  iu  which  there  are,  indeed,  bints  at 
this  manner  of  action.  But  all  these  hints  of  foresight 
are  now  brought  forward,  both  on  the  side  of  the  French 
and  on  the  side  of  the  Kussiaos,  because  the  events  have 
justified  them.  If  the  event  had  not  taken  place,  these 
hints  would  have  been  forgotten,  like  thousands  and  mil- 
lions of  contrary  hints  and  suppoaitions,  which  then  were 
current,  but  have  proved  incorrect,  and  so  have  been  fop^ 
gotten.  For  the  issue  ot  any  event  there  are  always 
many  suppositions  that,  no  matter  how  it  may  end,  there 
will  always  be  found  people  who  will  say,  "  I  told  you 
then  that  it  would  end  so,"  forgetting  entirely  that  in  the 
endless  mass  of  suppositions  made  there  were  some  that 
were  diametrically  opposed. 

The  suppositious  about  Napoleon's  consciousness  of  the 
danger  of  extending  his  lines,  and,  on  the  side  of  tlie  Kus- 
siaus,  of  drawing  the  enemy  into  the  interior  of  Kussta, 
evidently  belong  to  this  order,  and  only  by  a  long  stretch 
of  the  imagination  can  the  historians  ascribe  such  consid- 
erations to  Napoleon  and  such  plans  to  the  Russian  mili- 
tary leaders.  All  the  facts  absolutely  contradict  such 
assumptions.  Not  only  had  there  been  during  the  whole 
war  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Russians  to  entice  the 
French  into  the  depth  of  Russia,  but  everything  had  been 
done  to  arrest  them  from  the  moment  they  had  entered 
the  country,  and  not  only  had  Napoleon  not  been  afraid 
<rf  extending  his  lines,  but  he  was  even  rejoiced,  as  at  a 
teiumpb,  at  every  step  of  his  in   advance,  and,  quite  dif- 
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ferently  from  his  other  campaigns,  he  was  loth  tog 
battle. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  our  troops  are  sept 
rated,  and  the  only  purpose  which  we  have  is  to  unit 
them,  though  there  is  no  advantage  in  the  union  of  tb 
armies,  if  it  is  necessary  to  retreat  and  entice  the  eneni 
into  the  interior.  The  emperor  is  with  the  army  in  ordt 
to  stir  the  soldiers  to  defend  every  foot  of  Kussiau  floi 
and  out  to  retreat.  An  enormous  camp  at  the  Drissa  i 
constructed  aci'uiding  to  Phiel'a  plans,  and  there  is  u 
idea  of  retreatiug  any  farther.  The  emperor  rebukes  th 
commandera-in-chief  for  every  step  backward.  Not  th 
conflagration  of  Moscow,  nor  even  the  admission  c 
the  enemy  into  Smol^sk,  presents  itself  to  the  emperor' 
imagination,  and  when  the  armies  are  united  the  Tsar  i 
provoked  because  Smol^sk  is  captured,  and  because  u 
general  engagement  has  taken  place  before  its  walls. 

Thus  thinks  the  emperor,  but  the  Bussian  militar 
leaders  and  all  the  Russians  are  provoked  even  more  e 
the  thought  that  our  armies  are  retreating  into  the  int( 
rior  of  the  country. 

Having  cut  the  armies  in  two.  Napoleon  moves  int 
the  interior  and  sevtral  times  loses  the  chance  of  givin 
battle.  In  the  mouLh  of  August  he  is  at  Smolensk  an 
thinks  only  of  advancing,  although,  as  we  now  see,  thi 
advance  is  evidently  ruinous  to  him. 

The  facts  show  plainly  that  neither  did  Napoleon  fort 
see  the  perils  in  his  advance  to  Moscow,  nor  did  Alexande 
and  the  miUtary  leaders  of  Russia  at  that  time  think  c 
enticing  Napoleon,  but  of  the  coutrarj-.  The  advance  c 
Napoleon  into  the  interior  of  the  country  did  not  tak 
place  by  any  plan  (no  one  believed  in  the  possibility  c 
one),  but  was  due  to  a  most  complicated  play  of  intrigue 
purposes,  and  desires  in  the  participants  in  the  war,  wh 
did  not  divine  what  had  to  be,  nor  what  was  the  onl 
Balvatiou  of  Bassia.     Everything  takes  place  by  acciden 
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The  armies  are  separated  in  the  b^inniog  of  the  cam- 
paign. We  try  to  unite  them  with  the  evident  purpose 
of  gi\'ing  battle  and  retarding  the  advance  of  the  enemy, 
but  in  this  tendency  toward  union,  while  avoiding  battles 
with  the  superior  forces  of  the  enemy,  and  involuntarily 
moving  away  at  an  oblique  angle,  we  lead  the  French  up 
to  Smolensk.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  we  recede 
at  an  oblique  angle  because  the  French  are  moving  be- 
tween the  two  armies, —  this  angle  becomes  sharper  still, 
and  we  recede  farther,  because  Barclay  de  Tolly,  an  un- 
popular German,  is  hateful  to  Bagratii5n,  who  is  to  be 
under  his  command,  and  Bagrati6n,  commanding  the 
second  army,  tries  as  long  as  possible  to  keep  away  from 
ft  union  with  Barclay,  merely  to  avoid  being  under  his 
command.  Bagratii5n  is  a  long  time  in  bringing  about 
the  union  (though  this  is  the  main  purpose  of  all  the 
persons  in  command)  because  he  thinks  that  on  this 
march  he  endangers  his  army,  and  that  it  is  most  advan- 
tageous for  him  to  retreat  to  the  left  and  south,  harassing 
the  enemy  from  the  flank  and  rear,  and  complementing 
his  army  in  the  Ukraine.  Yet,  this  seems  an  excuse 
invented  by  him  merely  because  he  does  not  wish  to 
submit  to  the  German  Barclay,  who  is  his  junior,  and 
whom  he  hates. 

The  emperor  is  with  the  army  in  order  to  «tir  it,  but 
his  presence  and  his  ignorance  of  what  to  begin,  and  the 
enormous  quantity  of  counsellors  and  plans  paralyze  the 
.energy  of  action  in  the  first  army,  and  the  army  retreats. 

It  is  intended  to  stop  in  the  Drfssa  camp ;  but  suddenly 
Paulucci,  who  has  an  eye  on  the  position  of  commandei^ 
in-chief,  affects  Alexander  by  his  energy,  and  Pfuel'a 
whole  plan  is  abandoned,  and  the  whole  matter  is  en- 
trusted to  Barclay.  But  since  Barclay  does  not  inspire 
confidence,  his  power  is  limited.  The  armies  are  broken 
up,  there  is  no  concentration  of  command,  Barclay  is  not 
popular ;  but,  &om  this  tangle,  this  decentralization,  aitd 
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the  unpopularity  of  the  German  commander-in-chief, 
thera  flows,  on  the  one  hand,  indecision  and  avoidance 
of  battles  (which  could  not  have  been  avoided  if  the  ar- 
mies bad  been  united,  and  another  than  Barclay  the 
commander-in-chief),  and,  on  the  other  hand,  an  ever 
increasing  irritatiOD  against  the  Germane,  and  the  Avar 
kening  of  the  patriotic  spirit. 

Finally  the  emperor  leaves  the  army,  and  as  the  only 
plausible  pretext  is  chosen  the  idea  that  his  departure  is 
necessary  in  order  to  stir  the  populations  of  the  capitals 
to  the  national  war.  And  thus  this  journey  of  the  em- 
peror to  Moscow  LDcreases  the  atreugth  of  the  Bussian 
army  threefold. 

The  emperor  leaves  the  army  in  order  not  to  embarrass 
the  central  power  of  the  coinmander-in-chief,  and  hopes 
that  more  decisive  measures  will  be  taken  ;  but  the  con- 
dition of  the  chief  command  is  only  growing  weaker  and 
more  entangled.  B^nigsen,  the  grand  duke,  and  a 
swarm  of  adjutants-general  remain  with  the  army  ia 
order  to  watch  the  actions  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
and  to  rouse  his  energy,  and  Barclay,  feeHng  himself  still 
less  free  under  all  these  "  eyes  of  the  emperor,"  becomes 
more  cautious  about  decisive  &c*^ions,  and  avoids  battles. 

Barclay  is  for  caution.  The  Tsesar^vich  hints  at  treason 
and  demands  a  geoeral  battle.  Lubomirski,  BronnScki, 
Wldcki,  and  the  like  so  fan  this  rumour  that  Barclay, 
under  the  pretext  of  forwarding  certain  documents  to  the 
emperor,  sends  these  Polish  adjutants^eneral  away  to  St. 
Petersburg  and  enters  into  an  open  struggle  with  B&ug- 
seu  and  the  grand  duke. 

In  Smolensk  the  armies  at  last  unite,  in  spite  of 
Bagratido's    wish. 

Bagratidn  drives  up  iu  a  carriage  to  the  house  occupied 
by  Barclay.  Barclay  puts  on  his  sash,  comes  out  to  meet 
him,  and  reports  to  Bagrati6n,  who  is  a  senior  in  rank. 
Bagr^ti^n,  ia  a  struggle  of  magnanimity,  in  spite  of  his 
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seniority,  submits  to  Barclay ;  but,  in  so  submitting,  agrees 
with  him  still  less.  By  the  emperor's  command,  Bagra- 
tii5n  reports  to  him  in  person.  He  writes  to  Arakch^ev : 
"  It  is  the  will  of  my  sovereign,  but  I  cannot  get  along 
with  the  minister  (Barclay).  For  the  Lord's  sake,  send 
me  somewhere  to  command  a  regiment,  tor  I  cannot  stay 
here ;  the  whole  headquarters  are  filled  with  Germans,  so 
that  a  Russian  cannot  esiat,  and  there  is  no  sense  in  it. 
I  thought  that  I  really  was  serving  the  emperor  and  my 
country,  but  it  turns  out  that  I  am  serving  Barclay.  I 
confess  I  do  not  want  it." 

A  swarm  of  Bronnfckis,  Wintzingerodes,  and  the  like 
poison  the  relations  of  the  commanders-in-chief  still  more, 
and  there  is  still  less  union.  They  are  getting  ready  to 
attack  the  French  at  Smolensk.  A  general  is  sent  to 
examine  the  position.  This  general,  who  hates  Barclay, 
rides  to  his  friend,  the  commander  of  a  corps,  and,  staying 
there  the  whole  day,  returns  to  Barclay  and  thoroughly 
discusses  the  field  of  battle,  which  he  has  not  seen. 

While  there  are  discussions  and  intrigues  about  the 
future  field  of  battle,  while  we  are  looking  for  the  French, 
and  blundering  about  their  position,  the  French  stumble 
on  Nevyerdvalu's  division  and  march  up  to  the  very  walls 
of  Smolensk. 

It  is  necessary  to  accept  the  unexpected  battle  at 
Smolensk,  in  order  to  save  our  communications.  The  bat- 
tle is  given.     Thousands  on  either  side  are  killed. 

Smolensk  is  abandoned,  despite  the  will  of  the  emperor 
and  of  the  whole  nation.  But  Smolensk  is  burnt  by  the 
inhabitants  themselves,  who  are  deceived  by  their  gov- 
ernor, and  the  ruined  inhabitants,  showing  an  example  to 
other  inhabitants,  go  to  Moscow,  thinking  only  of  their 
losses,  and  fanning  the  hatred  for  the  enemy.  Napoleon 
advances,  we  retreat,  and  that  is  accomplished  which  is  ta 
vanquish  Napoleon. 


On  the  day  following  the  departure  of  his  eon.  Prince 

Nikulay  Audr^evich  called  Prinfeas  Mirya  to  him. 

"  Wull,  are  ycm  satiafied.now  ? "  he  said  to  her.     "  You 

havy  made  iiie  aud  my  son  quarrel  1     You  are  satisfied ! 

That  is  all  jnu  wanted !     Are  you  satisfied  ?     It  pains 

;.     I  am  old  aud  feeble,  and  this  is  what  you  wanted. 

I  Rejiiide,  rejoice  !  " 

After  that,  Frincesa  Mirya  did  not  see  her  father  for  a 

.■eek.      He  was  ill  and  did  not  leave  his  cabinet.      To 

her  purim.sp,  I'nucT'sn  M^rya  noticed  that  during  this  time 

did  not  admit  Mile,  Ununiinne,  either.    Tikliou  was  tho 
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always  think  of  war.  She  was  anxious  on  account  of  her 
brother  who  was  there,  aod  was  lerriBed  at  the  incompre- 
hensible cnielty  of  men,  which  caused  thuni  to  kill  each 
other ;  but  she  did  not  understand  the  signJScance  of  the 
war,  which  to  her  seemed  in  no  way  to  dillisr  from  previ- 
ous wars.  She  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  this 
war,  although  Desallea,  her  constant  companion,  who  was 
passionately  interested  in  its  course,  tried  to  expound  to 
her  his  views  on  the  matter,  and  although  the  God's 
people,  who  visited  her,  in  their  own  way  spoke  with 
terror  of  the  coming  of  the  antichrist,  and  although  Julie, 
now  Princess  Drubotaktiy,  who  had  again  entered  into  cor- 
respondence vrith  her,  kept  writing  her  patriotic  letters 
from  Moscow. 

"  I  am  writing  you  in  Russian,  my  dear  friend,"  wrote 
Julie,  "  because  I  hat©  all  the  French,  aa  well  as  their 
langu^e,  which  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  spoken  —  We,  in 
Moscow,  are  transported  with  enthusiasm  for  our  adored 
emperor. 

"  My  poor  husband  endures  hunger  and  fatigue  in  Jew- 
ish taverns,  but  the  news  which  I  receive  makes  me  still 
more  enthusiastic. 

"  You  have,  no  doubt,  heard  of  the  heroic  deed  of 
Ra^vaki,  who  embraced  his  two  sons  and  said  :  '  I  will 
die  with  them,  but  we  will  not  waver ! '  And  indeed, 
although  the  enemy  was  twice  as  strong  as  we,  we  did  not 
waver. 

"  We  pass  the  time  as  best  we  can  ;  but  war-times  are 
war-times.  Princess  Alina  and  Sophie  are  sitting  with  me 
for  days  at  a  time,  and  we,  unfortunate  widows  of  living 
husbands,  carry  on  beautiful  conversations  while  making 
lint ;  but  we  miss  you  —  "  and  so  forth. 

Princess  Mirya  did  not  understand  the  whole  signifi- 
cance of  this  war,  more  especially  because  the  old  prince 
never  epoke  of  it,  did  not  recognize  it,  and  laughed  at 
dinner  at  Deaalles,  who  spoke  of  it.      The  prince's  tone 
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was  BO  calm  and  couviuciug  that  Priucess  MJiya  believed 
him  without  any  further  reflection. 

During  the  whole  month  of  July  the  old  prince  was 
exceedingly  active  and  even  animated.  He  started  a  new 
garden  and  a  new  structure  for  the  manorial  servants. 
What  worried  Princess  Mar}'a  was  that  he  did  not  sleep 
much  and  that  he  had  given  up  his  habit  of  sleeping  in 
the  cabinet,  and  every  day  changed  his  resting-place. 
Now  he  ordered  his  camp-bed  to  be  placed  in  the  gallery, 
and  now  he  remained  on  the  sofa  or  in  the  easy-cliair  in 
the  drawing-room,  where  he  dozed  off  without  undressing 
himself,  while,  not  Mile.  Bourienne,  but  the  boy  Petnisha, 
read  to  him ;  sometimes  again  he  slept  in  the  dining-room. 

On  the  1st  of  August  a  second  letter  was  received  from 
Prince  Andr^y.  In  his  first  letter,  which  had  been  re- 
ceived soon  ^ter  his  departure.  Prince  Andr^y  humbly 
asked  his  father's  pardon  tor  what  he  had  allowed  himself 
to  say  to  him,  and  begged  to  be  received  in  his  favour 
again.  The  old  prince  answered  him  in  a  kind  letter,  and 
soon  afterward  cooled  off  toward  the  Frenchwoman. 
Prince  Andrt!y's  second  letter,  written  near  Vitebsk,  after 
the  French  had  occupied  it,  consisted  of  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  the  whole  campaign,  with  a  plan,  drawn  in  the 
letter,  and  of  his  reflections  on  the  future  course  of  the 
campaign.  Prince  Audrey  represented  to  him  the  disad- 
vantages of  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  theatre  of 
war,  on  the  very  hne  of  the  advance  of  the  army,  and 
advised  him  to  leave  for  Moscow. 

On  that  day  the  old  prince  recalled  Prince  Audrey's 
letter,  when,  at  dinner,  Desalles  mentioned  that  there  was 
a  rumour  that  the  French  had  already  entered  Vitebsk. 

"  Have  heard  from  Prince  Audrey  to-day,"  he  aaid  to 
Princess  Mfirya.     "  Have  yon  read  the  letter  ? " 

"  No,  mon  p^re,"  the  princess  replied,  terrified.  She 
could  not  have  read  a  letter  which  she  did  not  even  know 
ot 
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"  He  writes  about  this  war,"  said  the  prince,  with  that 
habitual,  contemptuouB  smile  with  which  he  always  spoke 
o(  the  war. 

"  It  must  be  very  intereating ! "  said  Desalles.  "  The 
prince  is  in  a  position  to  know  —  " 

"  Oh,  how  intexesting ! "  said  Mile.  Bourienne. 

"  Go  and  bring  it  to  me,"  the  old  prince  turned  to 
MUe.  Bourienne.  "  You  know,  on  the  small  table  under 
the  paper-weight." 

Mile.  Bourienne  leaped  up,  ready  to  execute  the  order. 

"  Oh,  no ! "  he  cried,  frowniug.  "  You  go,  MlkhaQ 
Ivinych ! " 

Mikhail  Ivtoych  rose  and  went  to  the  cabinet  But 
the  moment  he  had  gone  out,  tho  old  prince,  looking 
reetleasly  about  him,  threw  down  his  napkin  and  went 
away  himself. 

■'They  do  not  know  a  thing, —  they  will  get  every- 
thing mixed  up." 

While  he  was  walking  out,  Princess  Mdrya,  Desalles, 
MUe.  Bourienue,  and  even  NikoMy  looked  at  one  another 
in  silenca  The  old  prince  returned  at  a  rapid  pace,  ac- 
companied by  Mikhail  Iviuych,  holding  the  letter  and 
the  plan,  which  he  did  not  give  to  any  one  to  read,  but 
kept  by  his  aide. 

As  he  passed  into  the  drawing-room,  he  handed  the 
letter  to  Princess  M^rj-a  and,  spreading  before  him  the 
plan  of  a  new  biiBdiug  and  fixing  hia  eyes  upon  it,  or- 
dered her  to  read  aloud.  Having  read  the  letter.  Prin- 
cess M^rya  looked  interrogatively  at  her  father.  He 
looked  at  the  plan,  apparently  lost  in  thought. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  jt,  prince  1 "  Desalles  took 
the  liberty  of  addressing  a  question  to  him. 

"  I  ?  I  ? "  the  prince  said,  as  though  awakened  disagreeably, 
and  without  taking  his  eyes  off  the  plan  of  the  building. 

"  It  is  very  possible  that  the  theatre  of  war  will  be 
transferred  near  us  —  " 
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"Ha,  ba,  lift!  The  theatre  of  war!"  said  the  prince. 
"  I  havn  told  yoii  that  the  theatre  of  war  is  Poland,  and 
the  enumy  will  not  penetrate  farther  than  the  Ny^man." 

Deaalles  lonkeil  in  aurpriae  at  the  prince,  who  was 
apeakinf,'  of  the  Ny^man,  when  the  enemy  was  already 
at  the  Dnif^Kir ;  but  Princess  M^rya,  who  had  forgotten 
the  fTf^osraphiciil  p<jaition  of  the  Ny^man,  thought  that 
what  her  father  was  sayinjr  was  true. 

"  Diiriu;,'  Liie  thaw  of  the  snows  they  will  drown  in 
the  swamps  of  Poland.  They  are  bo  blind  they  do  DOt 
see  it,"  ';aid  the  prince,  apparently  thinking  of  the  cam- 
paign nf  1807,  wliich  to  him  seemed  to  have  happened 
liut  recently.  "  If  B^nigaen  had  entered  Prussia  earlier, 
the  affair  wtiuld  have  taken  a  different  turn  —  " 

■'  But,  printie,"  Desalles  said,  timidly,  "the  letter  men- 
tiona  Vitebsk  —  " 

"  Ah,  thi?  letter  ?     Yes  —  "  the  prince  said,  with  a  dis- 

tiflfied  look.  "Yes  —  yes  —  "  His  f,ii«  suddenly 
He  was  silent  for  a  moment. 
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that  her  father  had  forgolteD  and  left  his  aoa's  letter 
on  the  table  in  the  drawing-room  ;  but  she  was  afraid  to 
speak  and  ask  Desalles  about  the  cause  of  Ms  einbarraas- 
ment  and  silence,  or  even  to  think  of  it. 

In  the  evening  Mikhail  Iv^ych,  having  been  sent  by 
the  prince,  came  to  Princess  Mirya  for  Prince  Audrey's 
letter  which  he  had  forgotten  and  left  in  the  drawing- 
room.  Though  it  was  unpleasant  for  her  to  do  so,  she 
allowed  herself  to  ask  MikhaQ  Iv^nych  what  her  father 
was  doing. 

"  The  prince  is  worrying,"  Mikhafl  Ivinych  said, 
with  a  respectful,  though  sarcastic,  aniile,  which  made 
Princess  Mirya  grow  pale.  "  The  prince  is  very  much 
worried  about  the  new  structure.  He  has  re-ad  a  little, 
and  now,"  lowering  his  voice,  said  Mikhail  Ivinych,  "  he 
is  at  the  bureau,  —  no  doubt  busy  with  the  will." 

Of  late  it  had  become  one  of  the  prince's  favourite 
occupations  to  busy  himself  with  hia  papers,  which  were 
to  be  left  after  his  death,  and  which  he  called  his  wilL 

"  la  he  sending  Alp^tych  to  Smolensk  ? "  asked  Prin- 
cesB  M^rya. 

"  CertAinly.     He  has  been  waiting  for  awhile." 


m. 


When  Mikhail  Tvilnycb  returned  to  the  cahinet  with 
I  the  letter,  the  prince  iu  speotacles,  with  shade  over  his 
I  eyes  autl  over  thu  candles,  was  sittiDg  at  an  open  bureau, 
■  holding  papers  \u  hia  extended  hand  and,  in  a  somewhat 
I  solemn  attitude,  reading  the  papers  {"  remarks  "  he  called 
Ithoni),  which  after  his  death  were  to  be  transmitted  to 
I  the  emperor. 

Vs  Mikhail  Iv^ych  entered,  the  prince's  eyes  were 
J  filled  with  reiiiiniscent  tears  caused  by  the  memory  of 
I  the  time  when  he  had  written  what  he  now  was  reading. 
1  He  tnuk  tbt:  letler  out,  of  the  hau.ls  of  Mikhafl  Iv^n-    " 
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More  than  two  hours  passed  in  giving  him  these  orders. 
The  prince  atill  kept  him.  He  sat  down,  fell  to  musing, 
and,  closii^  his  eyes,  dozed  off.     Alp^tych  stirred. 

"  Go,  go !     If  I  need  you,  I  will  send  for  you." 

AlpCitych  went  out.  The  prince  s^ain  went  up  to  the 
bureau ;  be  looked  into  it,  touched  his  papers  with  his 
hand,  again  locked  it,  and  sat  down  at  the  table  to  write 
the  governor  a  letter.  It  was  late  when  he  got  up,  after 
sealuig  bis  letter.  He  wanted  to  sleep,  but  he  knew  that 
be  should  not  fall  asleep,  and  that  the  worst  kind  of 
thoughts  would  come  to  him  iu  bed.  He  called  TJkhon, 
and  walked  from  one  room  to  another,  in  order  to  tell 
him  where  to  make  the  bed  for  bim  for  the  night.  He  went 
around,  looking  into  every  eornar. 

He  did  not  find  it  nice  anywhere,  but  he  felt  worst  of 
all  on  the  sofa  in  the  cabinet.  This  sofa  was  terrible  to 
him,  probably  on  account  of  the  oppressive  thoughts  which 
he  had  thought  when  lying  upon  it.  It  was  not  good  any- 
where, but  least  objectionable  was  the  corner  in  the  sofa- 
room,  back  of  the  piano  :  he  had  never  slept  thera 

Tfkhoo  and  a  lackey  brought  the  bed  and  began  to 
make  it. 

"  Not  that  way,  not  that  way  ! "  exclaimed  the  prince, 
himself  moving  the  bed  a  trifle,  and  then  back  again. 

*'  Well,  I  have  finished  all  my  work,  and  I  can  rest 
now,"  thought  the  prince,  allowing  Tftbon  to  undress  him. 

Angrily  frowning  from  the  effort  which  it  was  necessary 
to  make  in  order  to  take  off  his  caftan  and  pantaloons,  the 
prince  undressed  himself,  fell  heavily  on  his  bed,  and 
seemed  to  be  reflecting,  as  he  looked  contemptuously  at 
his  sallow,  dried  up  legs,  He  was  not  deep  in  thought, 
but  only  hesitated  before  the  necessary  labour  of  lifting 
his  legs  and  rolling  over  in  his  bed.  "  Oh,  if  these  labours 
would  only  be  ended  soon,  and  you  would  diamisa  me  ! " 
he  thought.  Pressing  his  lips  together,  he  for  the  twenty 
thousandth  time  made  this  effort  and  lay  down.     Bat  he 
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hiiti  lately  takeii  up  his  positiou,  when  suddenly  the  whole 
bud  swayed  evenly  up  and  down,  as  though  it  were  breath- 
ing heavily  anil  pushing  him.  Tills  happened  to  him 
every  uight.  He  opened  his  eyes,  which  he  had  half- 
I  shut. 

"No  rest,  accursed  ones!"  he  growled  at  some  one. 
"  Yes,  yes,  there  was  something  important,  something  very- 
important,  whit:h  I  have  saved  for  the  night  in  bed.  The 
I  bolts  ?  No,  I  told  him  about  them.  No,  something  that 
was  iu  the  drawiug-rooni.  Princess  M^rj'a  talked  some 
nonsense,  Desalles,  the  fool,  said  something.  There  was 
something  in  my  pocket, —  I  do  not  remember  what," 

"  Tikhon,  what  did  we  talk  about  at  dinner  ? " 

'■  About  Prince  Mikhail," 

"  Keep  quift,  keep  quiet."  The  prince  struck  the  table 
with  his  tist.  "  Yes,  I  know.  Prince  Audrey's  letter. 
PrincfHs  Mdrya  read  it.  Desallea  said  something  about 
Vftebsk.      I  will  read  it  now." 

He  Lold  Tikhun  to  get  the  letter  out  of  Ms  pocket,  and 
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recalled  all  the  words  which  had  been  said  then,  during 
the  first  meeting  with  Pot^mkin.  And  he  saw  before 
him  a  plump,  sallow-faced,  undersized,  stout  woman,  the 
empress,  and  recalled  her  smiles  and  words,  as  she  kindly 
received  him  for  the  first  time,  and  then  her  face  on  the 
catafalque,  and  that  conflict  with  Zilbov,  which  took  place 
at  the  coffin,  in  respect  to  his  privil^e  to  walk  up  to  her 
hand. 

"  Ah,  if  I  only  could  return  at  once  to  that  time,  and  if 
all  that  is  now  could  end  soon,  at  once,  so  that  I  may  be 
left  in  peace  ! " 


LvavvA  GAry,  the  property  of  Prince  NikoWy  Aiidr^ 
vicli  Bolkonski,  was  within  sixty  versts  of  Sniol^k, 
aud  hack  of  it,  within  three  versts  of  the  Moscow  high- 
way. 

Uh  that  same  eveniug,  while  the  prince  was  giving  hia 
cuiNiuitnds  t(J  Aiiidtyeh,  Desalles  asked  Princess  Mdrya 
for  an  interview,  ut  which  he  informed  her  that,  since  the 
prince  was  not  quite  well  and  took  no  measures  for  hifl 
safety,  wliile  from  the  letter  of  Prince  Audi(5y  it  was  evi- 
1,  tluit  the  sLny  at  Ly^yya  (iury  w;is  uuL  witliuiit  danger. 
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the  village  scribe,  the  office  clerk,  the  cook,  the  Bcullion, 
two  old  women,  the  Cossack  lad,  the  coac.hmeD,  and  various 
manorial  servants  saw  him  off. 

His  daughter  placed  chintz  down  pillows  behind  hia 
hack  and  under  him.  His  old  sister-in-law  secretly  put 
in  a  little  bundla     One  of  the  coachmen  helped  him  io. 

"Oh,  the  gatherings  of  women!  The  women,  the 
women ! "  Alpitych  spoke  hurriedly  and  puffingly,  like 
the  prince,  and  seated  himself  in  the  carriage.  Having 
given  his  last  orders  about  the  work  to  the  village  scribe, 
in  which  he  no  longer  imitated  the  prince.  Alp^tych  took 
off  his  hat  from  his  bald  head  and  three  times  made  the 
sign  of  the  crosa 

"  If  there  is  anything,  turn  back,  Ydkov  Alpiitych  I 
For  Christ's  sake,  think  of  us ! "  his  wife  exclaimed,  re- 
ferring to  the  rumours  of  the  war  and  of  the  enemy. 

"  Women,  women,  women's  gatherings ! "  Alpdtych 
mumbled,  as  he  rode  off.  He  kept  looking  at  the  ficdds, 
covered  with  the  yellowing  rye,  or  with  stout  green  oats,  or 
still  black  and  about  to  be  ploughed  up  again.  Alpdtycb 
looked  with  pleasure  at  the  remarkable  crop  of  that  year's 
summer  grain,  watL'hed  the  strips  of  rye,  which  were  being 
mowed  in  spots,  and  was  making  his  calculations  about 
the  sowing  and  the  harvest,  and  trying  to  think  whether 
Bome  command  of  the  prince  had  not  been  forgotten- 
Having  fed  the  horses  twice  on  the  way,  Alp&tjch,  on 
the  evening  of  August  4th,  arrived  in  the  city. 

On  the  highway  Alpdtych  met  and  came  abreast  with 
baggage-trains  and  troops.  As  he  approached  Smol6isk, 
be  beard  distant  shots,  but  these  sounds  did  not  startle  him. 

What  did  surprise  him  was  that,  as  he  came  near  to 
Smol^sk,  he  saw  a  beautiful  field  of  oats,  which  some 
soldiers  were  cutting  down  apparently  to  feed  to  the 
horses,  and  that  a  camp  was  pitched  in  this  field:  this 
circumstance  startled  Alp^tycb,  but  he  soon  foigot  it, 
thinking  of  his  own  affairs. 
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All  the  interests  of  Alpiitych's  life  had  tor  more  than 
I  thirty  years  been  limited  to  the  will  of  the  prince,  and  he 
never  emerged  from  that  circle.  Everything  which  did 
I  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  execution  of  the  prince's 
I  orders,  not  only  did  not  interest  him,  but  did  not  even 
1  exist  for  him. 

Upon  arriving  in  Smolensk,  on  the  evening  of  the  4th 
I  of  Auguat,  Alpatych  stopped  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Dnieper,  in  tlie  suburb  of  G^cha,  in  the  tavern  of  Fera- 
pdutov,  with  whom  he  had  been  stopping  for  thirty  years. 
Ferapdntov  hnd  thirty  years  before,  with  the  aid  of  Al- 
patych, bought  a  grove  from  the  prince,  after  which  he 
had  turned  merchant,  and  now  he  was  possessed  of  a 
house,  a  tavern  and  a  flour  shop  in  the  capital  of  the 
Government.  rerap<5ntov  was  a  fat,  swarthy,  red-faced 
peasant  of  forty  years  of  age,  with  thick  lips,  a  thick, 
lahapely  uose,  similar  bumps  over  his  black,  scowling 
uws,  and  a  fat  belly. 
rapoutov,  in  a  waistcoat  and  cliinLz  shirt,  was  stand- 
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a  naisCcoat,  which  he  donned  only  when  be  was  in  town, 
liad  attended  to  bis  business.  The  sun  began  to  shine 
ditly  in  the  morning,  and  at  eight  o'clock  it  was  al- 
ly hot :  a  fine  day  for  the  harvest,  thought  Alpitych. 
Ever  since  early  in  the  morning  reports  of  guns  could  be 
heard  beyond  the  city. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  fusilade  was  followed  by  the 
reports  of  large  guns.  There  were  many  people  in  the 
street,  burrjing  somewhere,  bdl!  many  soldiers  ;  but  just 
aa  usual,  cabmen  drove  tbeir  horses,  and  merchants  stood 
near  their  shops,  and  divine  service  was  held  in  the 
churches.  Alpitych  went  to  the  shops,  the  Government 
offices,  the  post^ffice,  and  to  the  governor,  lu  tbe  offices, 
the  postHsffice,  the  shops,  all  spoke  of  the  army  and  the 
enemy,  who  was  already  attacking  the  city  ;  people  asked 
each  other  what  to  do,  and  all  tried  to  allay  each  other's 
fears. 

Near  tbe  house  of  the  governor,  Alp^tycb  found  a  very 
lai^e  throng  of  people  and  Cossacks,  and  a  travelling  car^ 
riage  belonging  to  tbe  governor.  On  the  porch,  Yikov 
Alpitycb  met  two  nobleuieu,  one  of  whom  he  knew.  His 
acquaintance,  a  former  chief  of  rural  police,  was  saying  in 
excitement : 

"  This  is  no  joke.  It  is  all  right  so  long  as  a  man  is 
alone.  One  poor  head  is  bad  enough,  but  there  are  thir- 
teen in  my  family,  and  all  the  property  —  They  have 
brought  us  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  What  kind  of  authori- 
ties are  these  ?     The  robbers  ought  to  be  hanged  —  " 

•'  You  had  better  stop  talking,"  said  the  other. 

"What  do  I  care?  Let  him  hear  it !  We  are  not 
dogs,"  said  the  ex-chief.  As  he  looked  around,  be  noticed 
Alpitych. 

'■  Ah,  Y^ov  Alp^tych,  what  are  you  doing  here  ? " 

"  By  order  of  bis  Serenity,  on  my  way  to  the  governor." 
replied  Alpdlyoh,  proudly  raising  his  head  and  putting 
his  hand  iu  the  bosom  of  his  coat,  which  he  did  every 
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time  he  mentioned  the  prince.    "  His  Serenity  has  ordered  j 
me  to  find  out  about  the  state  of  affairs,"  he  said. 

"  Go  and  find  out,"  exclaimed  the  proprietor.     "  They  | 
have  carried  matters  so  far  that    you  can't  even  get  a 
team,  nothing !     Do  you  hear  it  ? "  he  said,  pointing  in  j 
the  direction  from  which  the  cannonade  proceeded. 

"They  have  brought   ua  to  the  vei^e  of  ruin — rob-   | 
bera ! "  he  said  again,  walking  down  from  the  porch, 

Alpdtych  shnok  his  head  and  ascended  the  staircase. 
In  the  waiting-room  were  merchants,  women,  and  officials, 
who  silently  glanced  at   each  other.     The  door   of    the   ] 
cabinet  opened,  and  all  rose  from  their  seats  and  moved   , 
forward.     An  othcial  came  running  out.     He  said  some- 
thing to  a  merchant,  called  after  him  a  fat  official  with  a 
croBs  on  his  neck,  and   again   disappeared   through    the 
door,  evidently  avoiding  all  the  glances  and  questions  that  I 
were  directed  toward  him.     Alpitych  moved  forward,  and  ' 
at  the  next  appearance  of  the  odicial  he  put  one  hand  in 
his  buttoned  coat  and,  turning  to  the  official,  handed  him 
two  letters. 

"  To  Baron  Asch  from  General-in-chief  Prince  Bolk6a- 
ski,"  he  proclaimed  in  such  n  solemn  and  significant  mBH- 
ner  that  the  oQicial  turned  to  him  and  took  his  letters. 
A  few  minutes  later  the  governor  received  Alpfitych,  to 
whom  he  said  hastily : 

"  Inform  the  prince  and  princess  that  I  knew  nothing, 
and  that  I  acted  according  to  orders  from  the  sovereign, 
—  you  see  —  "  I 

He  handed  Alpdtych  a  paper. 

"  However,  since  the  prince  is  not  well,  my  advice  is   i 
for   him    to  go  to  Moscow.     I  am  going  there   myself. 
Inform  him  —  " 

But  the  governor  did  not  finish  his  sentence.     A  duat-   1 
covered   and  perspiring  officer  rushed  through  the  door 
and  began  to  say  something  in  French.     The  governor's  j 
face  expressed  terror. 
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"  Go,"  he  said,  nodding  to  Alpitych.  and  turning  at  once  , 
with  queBtioDs  to  the  officer. 

Eager,  frightened,  helpless  glances  were  directed  upon 
Alpitych,  when  he  left  the  governor's  cabinet.  Listen- 
ing now  involuntarily  to  the  near  cannonade,  which  was 
growing  stronger  all  the  time,  Alp^tych  hurried  hack  to 
the  tavern.  The  paper  which  the  governor  had  given  to 
Alpitych,  read  as  follows : 

"  I  assure  you  that  so  far  Smolensk  is  not  endangered 
in  the  least,  nor  is  it  likely  that  it  will  be.  I  on  one  side, 
and  Prince  Bagrati6n  on  the  other,  are  marching  to  unite 
at  Smolensk,  which  union  will  take  place  on  the  22d,  and 
both  the  armies  will,  with  their  united  forcea,  protect  their 
countrymen  of  the  Govemnjent  in  your  charge,  until  by 
their  efforts  the  enemy  of  our  fatherland  shall  be  cast  ' 
back,  or  until  io  their  brave  ranks  the  last  soldier  shall 
fall  You  see  from  this  that  yo»i  are  fully  entitled  to 
allay  the  fears  of  the  inhabitants  of  Smol^sk,  because  he 
who  is  defended  by  two  such  brave  armies  may  be  sure 
of  their  victory."  (Order  of  Barclay  de  Tolly  to  the  civil 
governor  of  Smol^n.'^k,  Earon  Aach,  Jn  1812.) 

The  people  were  restlessly  scurrying  through  the 
streets. 

Wagons  loaded  to  the  top  with  domestic  utensils,  chairs, 
and  safes  kept  driving  out  through  the  gates  and  down 
the  streets.  Near  the  house  next  to  Ferapdutov's  stood 
some  vehicles,  and  women,  taking  leave,  were  howling 
and  lamenting.  A  cur,  barking,  was  circling  around  the 
horses  that  were  hitched  up. 

Alpfltych  entered  the  yard  with  more  rapid  steps  than 
usual ;  he  went  at  once  to  the  carri^e-shed  where  stood 
his  horses  and  his  vehicle.  The  coachman  was  asleep; 
he  woke  him  up,  told  him  to  hitch  up,  and  went  into 
the  vestibule.  In  the  landlord's  room  could  be  heard  the 
weeping  of  children,  the  heartrending  sobs  of  a  woman, 
and  FeraptSntov's  cross,  hoarse  shouting.     The  cook  waa 
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ButteriDg  about  iu  the  vestibule  like  a  frightened  chickeD 
iit  thp  inoDieui  when  Alptitych  entered. 

"He  has  killed  her;  he  haa  killed  the  landlady  I  He 
has  struck  her  and  walloped  her  so  !" 

"  What  for  ? "  asked  AljMitych. 

'■  She  begged  him  to  let  her  go.  Naturally,  she  is  a 
womiiu  !  '  Take  ine  away,'  aaya  she,  '  and  do  not  ruin 
me  and  luy  children!  The  people,'  says  she.  'have  all 
left,  —  why  sliuuld  we  not?'  And  then  he  began  to 
strike  lier.     Oh,  he  beat  her  so,  and  he  walloped  her  so  ! " 

Alpdlych  seemed  to  nod  approvingly  at  these  words, 
and,  mil  wishing  to  know  anything  more,  he  went  to  the 
room  opposite  the  landlord's,  where  his  purchases  were. 

"  Seoiindrel,  murderer,"  just  then  shouted  a  lean,  pale 
woman,  with  a  ehild  in  her  arms,  and  with  her  kerchief 
I  torn  from  her  head,  as  she  darted  out  of  the  door  and  ran 
down-stjiirs  into  the  yard. 

Ferapi^iitov  came  out  after  her,  and,  seeing  Alpittych, 

he  adjusted  his  waistcoat  and  hair,  ojii'nod  his  mouth  with 

a  room  v 
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about  the  crops,  and  about  the  favourable  weather  for  the 
harvest. 

"  It  is  quieting  down,  though,"  said  Ferapi5ntov,  having 
drunk  three  cupa  of  tea,  and  gettii^  up.  "  No  doubt,  our 
side  has  beaten.  I  told  you  they  would  not  let  them  in. 
They  must  be  in  force.  The  other  day  tbey  said  that 
Matvy^y  Ivinych  PUtov  drove  something  like  eighteen 
thousand  of  them  into  the  river  Marina,  aud  they  were 
all  drowned  in  one  day." 

Alp^tych  picked  up  his  purchases,  handed  them  to  the 
coachman,  who  had  come  in,  and  paid  his  bill  to  the  land- 
lord. In  the  gate  were  heard  the  sounds  of  wheels,  hoofs, 
and  bells,  as  the  road-carriage  drove  away. 

It  was  long  past  midday ;  half  the  street  was  in  the 
shade,  the  other  half  was  brightly  illuminated  by  the  sun. 
Alpitych  looked  through  the  window  and  went  up  to  the 
door.  Suddenly  there  was  heard  the  strange  sound  of  a 
distant  whistle  and  blow,  and  immediately  afterward  there 
resounded  the  incessant  din  of  a  cannonade,  which  made 
the  window-panes  rattle. 

Alpitych  went  out  into  the  street.  Two  men  were 
running  toward  the  bridge.  On  all  aides  could  be  heard 
the  whistling  and  striking  of  balls,  and  the  bursting  of 
grenades,  which  fell  into  the  city.  But  these  sounds  were 
almost  inaudible  and  did  not  attract  the  attention  of  the 
inhabitants  in  comparison  with  the  sounds  of  the  cannonade, 
which  were  heard  outside  the  city.  It  was  the  bombard- 
ment which,  at  five  o'clock,  Napoleon  had  ordered  opened 
up  on  the  city  from  130  pieces  of  ordnance.  At  first  the 
people  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  this  bombard- 

The  sounds  of  the  falling  grenades  and  balls  at  first 
only  roused  curiosity.  Ferapdntov's  wife,  who  had  not 
stopped  whining  near  the  shed,  grew  silent,  and,  with  iier 
babe  in  her  arms,  went  out  to  the  gate,  silently  looking  at 
the  people  and  hstening  to  the  sounds. 
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The  cook  aad  the  shop  clerk  came  out  to  the  gate.  All 
tried  with  cheerful  cariosity  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
projectiles  which  were  borne  over  their  heads.  Several 
people,  speaking  excitedly,  came  around  the  corner. 

"  What  power  it  has ! "  aaid  one.  "  It  has  smashed  the 
roof  and  the  ceiling  Into  stoall  fragments." 

"  It  has  ploughed  up  the  ground,  like  a  pig,"  said 
another. 

"  It  just  came  with  terrible  force,  and  it  frigblened 
us!" 

"It  was  lucky  for  you  that  you  jumped  away,  or  it 
would  have  smashed  you." 

The  people  surrounded  these  men.  They  stopped  and 
told  bow  balls  had  struck  a  house  close  to  them.  In  the 
meantime,  other  projectiles  —  balls,  with  a  rapid,  gloomy, 
whistling  sound,  and  grenades,  with  a  pleasing  hum  — 
kept  flying  above  the  heads  of  the  people ;  but  not  one 
projectile  fell  near  by ;  they  were  all  carried  past  them. 
Alp^tych  was  seating  himself  in  his  vehicle.  The  land- 
lord stood  in  the  gate. 

"  What  is  there  that  you  have  not  seen  ? "  he  shouted 
to  the  cook,  who,  with  her  sleeves  rolled  up  and  in  a  red 
skirt,  was  swaying  her  bare  elbows,  as  she  was  walking  to 
the  corner  to  hear  what  was  being  told  there. 

"  How  marvellous ! "  she  kept  saying.  But,  upon  hearing 
the  landlord's  voice,  she  turned  back,  pulling  down  her 
tucked  up  skirt. 

Again  something  whistled,  this  time  very  close  by,  like 
a  bird  flying  down  ;  a  fire  flashed  in  the  street,  there  wan 
an  explosion,  and  the  street  was  shrouded  in  smoke. 

"  Wench,  what  are  you  doing  there  ? "  exclaimed  the 
landlord,  running  up  toward  the  cook. 

Just  then  women  began  to  whine  pitifully  on  all  sides, 
a  child  started  weeping  in  fright,  and  the  people  silently 
crowded  with  frightened  faces  around  the  cook.  Loudest 
of  all  were  heard  the  groans  and  lamentations  of  the  cook. 
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"  Oh,  oh,  ob  !  My  little  dovea  I  My  little  white  dovea ! 
Don't  let  me  die  !     My  little  white  doves ! " 

Five  minutes  later,  uo  one  was  left  \o  the  street.  The 
cook,  with  her  thigh  shattered  by  a  splinter  of  a  grenade, 
was  carried  into  the  kitchen.  Alp^tych,  his  coachman, 
FerajM^utov's  wife  with  the  children,  and  the  janitor,  were 
sitting  in  the  cellar,  listening  to  the  cannonade.  The 
boom  of  the  ordnance,  the  whistling  of  the  projectiles, 
and  the  pitiful  groan  of  the  cook,  which  drowned  all 
the  other  sounds,  did  not  die  down  for  a  moment.  The 
landlady  now  rock«i  her  babe,  now  talked*  to  it,  and  now 
again  asked  all  those  who  entered  the  cellar  where  her 
husband  was.  A  shopkeeper,  who  came  in,  told  her  that 
her  husband  had  gone  with  tbe  people  to  the  cathedral, 
where  they  were  taking  out  the  miracle-working  image  of 
Smolensk. 

At  the  evening  twilight  the  cannonade  quieted  down, 
Alpitych  left  tbe  cellar  and  stopped  in  the  door.  The 
evening  sky,  bo  clear  before,  wae  now  shrouded  in  smoke. 
Through  this  smoke  shone  strangely  the  young,  distant 
sickle  of  the  moon.  After  the  terrible  boom  of  the  guns, 
which  had  now  died  down,  the  city  seemed  sunk  in  a  quiet, 
which  was  interrupted  only  by  the  nistling  of  footstepe, 
groans,  distant  cries,  and  the  crackle  of  fires,  which  seemed 
to  be  spread  over  the  whole  city.  The  groans  of  the  cook 
were  no  longer  heard,  fin  both  sides  rose  and  surged 
black  columns  of  smoke  from  burning  buildings.  Through 
the  streets  soldiers  in  various  uniforms  walked  and  ran 
by  in  all  directions,  not  in  columns,  but  like  ants  out  of  a 
destroyed  ant-hilL  AJpdtych  saw  several  of  them  run 
into  Ferap<5ntov's  yard.  Alp^tych  walked  out  to  the  gate. 
A  regiment,  crowding  and  hurrying,  blocked  the  street, 
trying  to  go  back. 

"  The  city  is  being  surrendered,  —  leave  it ! "  an  ofBcer, 
who  noticed  him,  said  to  him.  He  at  once,  shouting, 
turned  to  the  soldiers: 
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■■  1  will  shnw  you  how  to  run  into  yards!" 

Mpiiych  ran  into  the  house  and,  calling  the  coachman, 
ordered  him  to  drive  out,  Ferapdotov'B  whole  family  and 
all  the  servants  followed  after  Aip^tych  and  the  coachman. 
When  they  saw  the  smoke,  and  even  the  firea  of  the 
burniny  huilUngs,  now  clearly  discernible  in  the  dark,  the 
women,  who  had  Ijeen  silent,  broke  out  into  laments.  As 
though  seconding  them,  there  were  htjard  just  such  laments 
at  the  other  end  uf  the  street.  AlpStych  and  the  coach- 
man with  trembling  hands  arranged  the  tangled  reins  and 
traces  unrlf^r  the  penthouse. 

As  -Vlpiitycli  lirove  out  of  the  gate,  he  saw  some  ten 
soldiris  ill  Fi'nipontov'a  open  shop,  filling  their  bags  and 
koiip^iicks  with  wheat  flour  and  sunflower  seeds.  Just 
thfin  Fi^rapdiilov  returned  from  the  street  to  bis  shop. 
When  he  .saw  thu  soldiers,  he  wanted  to  shout  something, 
but  suddenly  stopped  and,  clasping  his  hair,  burst  out  into 
groaning  laughter. 

"  Pull  it  out,  bny:4 1     Dim't  let  the  devils  have  it,"  he 
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were  compelled  to  stop.  Not  far  from  the  crossway, 
where  the  wagona  had  stopped,  a  house  and  shops  were 
baming  in  a  side  street.  The  fire  was  burning  low.  The 
flame  now  died  down  and  was  lost  in  the  black  smoke, 
and  now  suddenly  flamed  up  luridly,  with  wonderful 
clearness  illuminating  the  people  who  were  crowding  at 
the  crossway.  Near  the  burning  buildings  there  moved 
black  figures  of  men.  and,  through  the  incessant  crackle  of 
the  fire,  could  be  heard  conversation  and  shouts.  Al- 
pdtyt'h  chmbed  down  from  bia  carriage,  seeing  that  it 
would  lie  quite  awhile  before  his  vehicle  could  advance, 
and  turned  into  the  side  street  to  lo6k  at  the  fire.  The 
fioIdi'-TS  kept  surging  to  and  fro  past  the  bumiug  build- 
ings, and  Alp^tych  saw  two  soldiers,  and  with  them  a 
man  in  a  frieze  overcoat,  who  were  dragging  burning 
logs  across  the  street,  into  a  neighbouring  yw^l ;  others 
were  carrying  bundles  of  hay. 

Alpdtych  walked  over  to  a  large  crowd  of  people,  who 
were  standing  in  front  of  a  tall  granary  which  was  burn- 
ing with  a  bright  flame.  The  walls  were  all  on  fire ;  the 
wall  in  the  rear  had  fallen  in,  the  shingle  roof  was  broken, 
the  beams  were  aflame.  The  crowd  was  evidently  wait- 
ing to  see  the  roof  cave  in.  Alpfitych,  too,  was  waiting 
for  that  moment. 

"  Alp^tych  ! "  the  old  man  suddenly  beard  somebody's 
familiar  voice. 

"  0  Lord,  your  Serenity ! "  replied  Alpitych,  who  im- 
mediately recognized  the  voice  of  the  young  prince. 

Prince  Andr^y,  in  an  overcoat,  sitting  on  a  black  horse, 
was  among  the  crowd.     He  looked  at  Alpitych. 

"  Wliat  are  you  doing  here  ? "  he  asked. 

"Your  —  your  Serenity,"  Alp£tych  muttered,  and  burst 
out  into  te^rs.  "  Your  —  your  —  are  we  lost  ?  Your 
father  —  " 

"  How  did  you  get  here  ? "  Prince  Audrey  asked  him 
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At  that  moment  a  flame  burst  up  and  lighted  ap  the 
pale  and  emaciated  Face  of  Alpdtych's  young  master. 
Alp^tych  told  him  how  he  had  been  sent  there,  and  bov 
he  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  away. 

"  Your  Serenity,  are  we  lost  ? "  he  asked  again. 

Prince  Andr^y  made  no  reply,  but  took  out  a  memo- 
randum-book, and,  bending  his  knee  upward,  hegao  to 
write  with  a  pencil  on  a  sheet  torn  out  from  it.  He 
wrote  to  his  sister : 

"  Smolensk  is  being  surrendered.  L^syya  G6ry  will  be 
occupied  in  a  week.  Go  at  once  to  Moscow.  Answer  me 
the  moment  you  leave,  by  sending  a  courier  to  me  in 
Usvyfch." 

Having  written  this,  he  handed  it  to  Alpitych  and  gave 
him  verbal  instructions  how  to  manage  the  departure  of 
the  prince,  the  princess,  and  the  son  with  his  tutor,  and 
how  and  where  he  was  to  be  informed  at  once  of  what 
was  takiDg  place.  He  had  not  finished  giving  these  or- 
ders, when  a  mounted  chief  of  the  stafl',  accompanied  by 
his  suite,  galloped  up  toward  him. 

"  You  are  a  colonel  1 "  the  chief  of  the  staff  cried,  with 
B  German  accent,  in  a  voice  which  was  familiar  to  Prince 
Andr^y. 

"  Houses  are  being  set  on  fire  in  your  presence,  and 
you  do  nothing.  What  does  that  mean  ?  You  will  be 
responsible,"  shouted  Berg,  who  now  was  assistant  chief 
of  staff  of  the  assistant  chief  of  staff  of  the  chief  of  the 
left  flank  of  the  infantry  of  the  first  army,  —  a  veiy 
agreeable  and  distinguished  place,  as  Berg  said. 

Prince  Andr^y  looked  at  him  and,  without  answering 
him,  kept  talking  to  Alp£tych : 

"  Tell  them  that  I  am  waiting  for  an  answer  by  the 
10th,  and  if  by  that  time  I  do  not  get  news  that  they 
have  left,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  throw  up  everything 
and  go  to  Lj'syya  G6ry." 

"  Prince,  I  am  saying  this,"   said   Berg,   when  he  rec 
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c^nized  Prince  Audrey,  "because  I  have  to  cany  out 
orders,  because  I  always  execute  promptly —  Please, 
excuse  me,"  Berg  b^an  to  justify  himself. 

Something  crackled  in  the  fire.  The  fire  died  down  for 
a  moment ;  black  columns  of  smoke  burst  forth  from 
underneath  the  roof.  Something  crashed  terribly  in  the 
fire,  and  something  immense  came  down  with  a  great 
noise. 

"  Urmiru ! "  roared  the  crowd,  in  keeping  with  the 
crashing  ceiling  of  the  granary,  from  which  proceeded  the 
odour  of  burnt  grain.  The  flame  burst  forth  and  illumi- 
nated the  animated  and  weary  faces  of  the  people  who 
were  standing  near  the  fire. 

The  man  in  Che  frieze  overcoat  raised  hie  hands  and 
called  out : 

"  It  is  fine,  boys !     See  her  go  up  I     Boys,  it  is  fine ! " 

"  That  is  the  proprietor  himself,"  some  one  said. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Prince  Audrey,  turning  to  Alp^tych, 
"  transmit  everything  that  I  have  told  you,"  and,  without 
replying  a  word  to  Berg,  who  stood  near  him  in  silence, 
be  touched  his  horse  and  rode  off  into  the  side  street. 


V. 


The  army  continued  to  retreat  from  Smolensk.  The 
enemy  followed  in  its  tracks.  On  the  10th  of  August 
the  regiment  commanded  by  Prince  Audrey  pa.«9ed  along 
the  highway,  past  the  avenue  tliat  led  to  Lyayya  G6ry. 
The  weather  had  been  hot  and  dry  for  the  last  three  ' 
weeks.  Fleecy  clouds  had  been  scudding  every  day 
across  the  sky,  occasionally  shrouding  the  sun ;  but  to- 
ward evening  it  cleared  up  again,  and  the  sun  went  down 
in  a  brownish  red  mist.  Nothing  refreshed  the  earth  hut 
a  heavy  dew  each  night.  The  grain  on  the  stalk  was 
burnt  and  fell  out.  The  swamps  were  dried  up.  The 
cattle  bellowed  from  hunger,  being  unable  to  lind  food  on 
the  sunburnt  meadows.  Only  at  night  and  in  the  forests 
was  there  any  freshness,  and  then  only  as  long  as  there 
was  any  dew.  But  on  the  road,  on  the  highway,  over 
which  the  troops  marched,  there  was  no  coolness  even  at 
night,  and  even  in  the  forests.  The  dew  could  not  be 
noticed  ou  the  sandy  dust  of  the  road,  which  was  turned 
up  to  the  depth  of  more  than  half  a  foot.  The  moment 
day  broke,  the  troops  began  to  move.  The  baggage-traiu 
and  the  artillery  proceeded  noiselessly  up  to  the  hub,  acl 
the  infantry  up  to  the  ankle,  in  the  soft,  strangling,  hot 
dust,  which  had  not  cooled  off  through  the  night.  One 
part  of  this  sand  dust  was  kneaded  by  the  feet  and  wheels, 
while  another  rose  in  the  air  and  stood  in  a  cloud  above 
the  army,  getting  into  the  eyes,  the  hair,  the  ears,  the  nos- 
trils, and,  nbove  all,  into  the  lungs  of  the  men  and  the  j 
animals  that  were  moving  along  this  road.     The  higher  j 
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the  sun  rose,  the  higher  rose  the  cloud  of  dust,  and 
through  this  fine,  hot  dust  it  was  possible  to  look  at  the 
unclouded  sun  with  the  naked  eye.  The  sun  appeared  as 
a  large  purple  disk.  There  was  do  wind,  and  people 
choked  in  this  motionless  atmosphere.  They  marched 
with  their  noses  and  mouths  tied  up  in  handkerchiefs. 
Upon  arriving  in  a  village,  they  all  rushed  to  the  wella. 
There  were  tights  for  the  water,  and  the  wells  were  emp- 
tied to  the  mud. 

Priuce  Andr^y  commanded  a  regiment,  and  the  man- 
agement of  the  regiment,  the  well-being  of  his  men,  the 
necessity  of  receiving  and  giving  commands  interested 
bim.  The  conflagration  of  Smolensk  and  it-s  abandonment 
were  an  epoch  for  Prince  Andr^y.  A  new  feeling  of  fury 
against  the  enemy  made  him  forget  his  own  Eorrow.  He 
was  entirely  devoted  to  the  bu.siness  of  his  regiment ;  be 
was  solicitous  about  his  soldiers  and  officers,  and  kind  to 
them.  In  the  regiment  he  was  called  "  our  prince,"  and 
the  men  were  proud  of  him  and  loved  bim.  But  he  was 
good  and  gentle  only  with  the  men  of  the  regiment,  with 
TimiSkhin  and  the  like,  with  cniircly  new  men  in  unfa- 
miliar surroundings,  with  men  who  louM  not  know  or 
understand  his  past,  llie  mouienl  he  came  in  contact 
with  some  of  his  former  associates,  on  the  staff,  he 
immediately  bristled  up:  he  became  malicious,  sarcastic, 
and  disdaiuFuL  Everything  that  connected  him  with  bis 
memories  of  the  past  repelled  him,  and  all  he  tried  to  do 
in  his  relations  with  that  former  world  was  not  to  be 
unjust  and  to  do  his  duty. 

It  ie  true,  everything  presented  itself  to  Prince  Andr^ 
in  a  dark,  gloomy  light,  especially  after  the  abandonment 
of  Smolensk  (which  according  to  bis  conception  could  and 
should  have  been  defended)  ou  August  6th,  and  when  his 
feeble  father  had  tu  flee  U)  Moscow  and  leave  bis  favourite 
L^syya  GiSry,  which  he  had  built  up  and  settled,  a  prey  to 
the  enemy ;  but,  despite  all  this.  Prince  Audrey,  thanks 
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to  his  regiment,  could  think  of  something  different,  of  a 
subject  which  was  quite  independent  from  general  ques- 
tions,—  of  his  regiment.  On  August  10th  the  column, 
in  which  was  his  regiment,  came  in  a  line  with  L^syya 
G6ry.  Print*  Andr^y  had  two  days  before  received  the 
news  that  his  father,  his  son,  and  his  sister  had  left  for 
Moscow.  Although  Prince  Andrdy  had  nothing  to  do  at 
L^syya  G(5ry,  he,  with  his  customary  desire  to  open  up 
hia  wound,  decided  to  ride  dowu  to  Lysyya  Gory. 

He  ordered  a  horse  saddled,  and  from  the  halting-place 
rode  to  hia  paternal  village,  where  he  had  been  born,  and 
where  he  had  passed  his  childhood.  As  he  rode  by  the 
pond,  where  dozens  of  women,  talking,  used  to  strike  the 
clothes  with  beetles  and  rinse  them  in  the  water.  Prince 
Andr^y  noticed  that  there  was  nobody  near  the  pimd, 
and  that  the  small  ferry  was  half  submerged  in  the  water 
and  swimming  sidewise  in  the  middle  of  the  pond.  Prince 
Andr^y  rode  up  to  the  lodge.  There  was  no  one  at  the 
stone  gate,  aud  the  door  was  open.  The  paths  in  the 
garden  were  already  overgrown,  and  the  calves  and  horses 
were  walking  through  the  English  park.  Prince  Andr^y 
rode  up  to  the  hothouse.  The  windows  were  broken,  and 
a  few  of  the  trees  in  the  vats  were  turned  down,  while 
others  were  all  dried  up.  He  called  gardener  Taris,  —  no 
one  replied.  Riding  around  the  show-glasses  of  the  hot- 
house, he  saw  that  the  carved  fence  was  all  broken,  and 
the  plums  were  all  taken  down  aud  the  branches  with 
them.  An  old  peasant  (Prince  Andr^y  had  seen  him 
at  the  gate  in  his  childhood)  was  sitting  on  a  green  bench 
and  weaving  a  bast  shoe. 

He  was  deaf  and  did  not  hear  Prince  Audrey  as  he  rode 
up.  He  was  sitting  on  the  bench  on  which  the  old  prince 
used  to  be  fond  of  sitting,  and  near  him  the  bast  was 
hanging  on  the  branches  of  a  broken  aud  withered 
magnolia. 

Prince  Andr^y  rode  up  to  the  house.     Several  lindens 
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in  the  old  garden  were  cut  dowu,  aud  a.  piebald  mare  with 
her  coll  was  walking  about  the  rose-bushes,  in  front  of  tlte 
house.  The  windows  of  the  house  were  all  closed  by 
shutters.  One  window  in  the  lower  story  was  open.  A 
manorial  boy,  upon  noticing  Prince  Andr^y,  ran  into  the 
house ;  Alp^tych  had  sent  hi.s  family  away,  and  was  the 
only  one  who  was  loft  in  L5'-'fyya  G6ry ;  he  was  sitting 
at  home  and  reading  the  "  Lives  of  the  Sainta."  Upon 
hearing  of  the  arrival  of  Prince  Andr^y,  he,  with  hia 
spectacles  on  his  nose,  came  out  of  the  house,  buttoning 
his  coat,  and  hurriedly  walked  over  to  the  prince.  He 
burst  out  weeping,  without  saying  a  word,  and  kissed 
Prince  Andr^y'a  knee. 

Then  he  fortified  himself  and  b^au  to  report  on  the 
state  of  affairs.  Everything  valuable  and  expensive  had 
been  takeu  to  Boguchirovo.  The  grain,  about  one  hun- 
dred eh^tverts,'  had  also  been  taken  away  ;  the  grass  and 
the  spring  grain  which  had  promised  an  unusual  harvest, 
Alp(itych  said,  had  been  mowed  down  green  by  the  troops. 
The  peasants  were  ruined;  some  of  them  bad  gone  to 
Boguchirovo,  while  a  few  remained. 

Without  waiting  to  hear  the  end  of  the  report,  Prince 
Audrey  asked : 

"  when  did  my  father  and  sister  leave  ? "  meaning  when 
did  they  leave  for  Moscow.  AlpStych,  thinking  that  he 
was  asked  when  they  had  left  for  Boguchirovo,  said  that 
they  went  on  the  7th,  and  again  started  to  detail  farm 
matters,  and  asked  for  orders. 

"  Do  you  command  me  to  deliver  the  oats  to  the  troops 
in  return  for  a  receipt  ?  We  have  about  six  thousand 
chetverts  left,"  said  Alpitych. 

"  What  shall  I  answer  hini  ?  "  thought  Prince  Andr^, 
looking  at  the  bald  head  of  the  old  man,  glistening  in  the 
sun,  and  reading  in  the  expression  of  his  face  the  con- 
i  of  how  unseasonable  his  questions  were,  and 

1 A  cb^tvert  is  eqnaJ  to  about  six  biubelm. 
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that  he  was  asking  the  questioiiB  merely  to  drowc  his  owo 
grief. 

"  Yes,"  he  aaii 

"  If  you  have  noticed  the  disorder  in  the  garden,"  said 
Alpitycb,  "  I  must  say  that  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  it : 
tiiree  regiments  passed  and  stayed  here  overnight,  most  of 
them  dragoons.  I  took  down  the  rank  and  name  of  the 
commander,  so  as  to  enter  a  complaint." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  Shall  you  remain  here, 
when  the  enemy  occupies  it  ? "  Prince  AndrSy  asked 
bim. 

Alpitych  turned  his  face  toward  Prince  Andr^y  and 
looked   at  bim.     Suddenly   be  raised  his  bands  with  a    , 
solemn  motion. 

"  He  is  my  protector,  —  His  will  be  done  I "  he  said. 

A  number  of  peasants  and  manorial  servants  were  walk- 
ing over  the  meadow,  approaching  Prince  Andr^y  with 
hsfed  heads. 

"  Well,  good-bye !  "  said  Prince  Andr^y,  bending  down 
to  Alpitych.  "  Leave  this  place  !  Take  along  what  yoa 
can,  and  tell  the  people  to  go  to  the  Byaz^  or  Moscow 
suburban  estate." 

Alpdtych  pressed  close  to  his  side  and  began  to  sob. 

Prince  Andr4y  pushed  him  gently  aside  and.  touching 
his  horse,  rode  at  a  gallop  down  the  avenue. 

In  the  park,  the  old  man  was  still  sitting  as  list- 
lessly as  before,  like  a  Sy  on  the  face  of  the  beloved 
dead,  and  tapping  on  the  last  of  the  bast  shoe.  Two  girls, 
with  plums  in  tbeir  laps,  picked  from  the  trees  of  the  hot- 
house, mshed  out  from  there  and  ran  into  Prince  Audrey. 
Upon  noticing  the  young  master,  the  elder  girl,  with  an 
expression  of  terror  in  her  face,  caught  hold  of  the  hand  of 
her  younger  companion,  and  concealed  herself  with  her 
behind  a  birch-tree,  without  getting  time  to  pick  uptbe 
scattered  green  plums. 

Prince  Andr^y  hurriedly  turned  away  from  them,  fear- 
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iug  lest  the;  might  have  noticed  that  he  had  seeD  them. 
He  felt  Borry  for  this  pretty,  frightened  little  girL  He  waa 
afraid  to  look  at  her,  and  yet  he  was  aDxioua  to.  A  new, 
joyful,  soothing  seasation  took  possessioo  of  him,  as  be, 
Jooking  at  theae  girla,  understood  the  existence  of  other, 
quite  unfamiliar,  and  just  as  legitimate  human  interests 
as  were  th(«e  which  occupied  him.  These  girls  were 
apparently  bent  on  carrying  off  and  eatuig  up  these  green 
plums,  and  all  they  wished  was  not  tu  be  caught,  and 
Prince  Audrey  sympathized  witEi  them  and  wished  them 
only  succesa.  He  could  not  keep  from  looking  at  them 
once  more.  When  they  considered  themselves  out  of 
danger,  they  leaped  out  from  their  ambush,  and,  squeaking 
with  their  thin  voices  and  holding  up  their  skirts,  were 
running  merrily  and  rapidly  over  the  grass  of  the  meadow 
with  their  sunburnt,  bare  little  f«et. 

Prince  AndrSy  was  a  little  refreshed  from  having  ridden 
away  from  the  region  of  the  dust  of  the  highway,  on  which 
the  troops  were  moving.  But,  not  far  from  Lj'syya  Gdry 
he  i^ain  struck  the  road  and  caught  up  with  his  regiment 
at  its  halting-place  near  the  dain  of  a  small  pond.  It  was 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  sun,  a  red  dust-covered 
disk,  mercilessly  humt  his  back  through  his  black  coat.  The 
dust  stood  just  as  motionless  over  the  dinning,  babbling, 
resting  troops.  There  was  no  breeze.  As  Prince  Andr^y 
rode  over  the  dam,  the  odour  of  ooze  and  of  the  fresbnesa 
of  the  pond  was  wafted  to  him.  He  felt  like  leaping  into 
the  water,  no  matter  how  dirty  it  was.  He  looked  at  the 
pond,  from  which  were  home  shouts  and  laughter.  The 
small,  turbid,  scum-covered  pond  had  risen  considerably, 
flooding  the  dam,  tor  it  waa  full  of  the  white,  naked, 
swarming  bodies  of  the  soldiers,  with  their  brick-red 
hands,  faces,  and  necks.  All  this  naked,  white  human 
flesh,  laughing  and  shouting,  was  awarming  in  this  dirty 
pool,  like  crucians  crowded  in  a  pail.  There  waa  merri- 
meot  in  this  swarming,  and  therefore  it  was  particularly  sad. 


"Bear  the  Bounds   of  ' 
whoopiug. 

Ou  the  banks,  on  the  dam,  in  the  i 
was  there  the  white,  sound,  muscular 
khin,  with  the  little  red  nose,  was  drj 
towi;!  on  the  dam.     He  felt  embarraa 
prince,  but  neverthelese  had  the  courag 
"  It  is  tine,  your  Serenity  I     Yon  ouj 
"  It  is  dirty,"  said  Pi'iuce  Andr^y,  fi 
"We  will  clean  it  up  for  you." 
And  Tiin(5khiu,  still  undressed,  ran 
"  The  prince  wants  to  take  a  dip." 
"What   priace?     Our   prince?"    sai 
and  then  they  all  raised  such  a  comrn 
Andr^y  had  some  difficulty  in  calming 
gave  as  an  excuse  that  he  would  take  a  d 
"  Flesh,  bodies,  chair  H  canon  !  "  he  ti 
his  own  nakeil  body.     He  shivered,  not 
from  an  incomprehensible  disgust  and  I 
of  this  enormous   quantity    of   bodies 
dirty  pool 

On    August   7th    Prince    Bayratitin 
from  his  halting-place  at  Mikhdylovk^ 
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letter  would  be  read  by  the  emperor,  and  so  be  con- 
sidered every  word,  as  far  as  he  waa  able  to  do  so.) 

■•  I  think  the  minister  has  already  reported  on  the 
abandonment  of  Smolensk  to  the  enemy.  It  is  painful 
and  sad,  and  the  wbtile  army  is  in  despair,  because  a 
most  important  place  has  been  uselessly  Hhandoned.  I. 
on  my  side,  b^ged  him  personally,  in  the  most  persua- 
sive manner,  and  finally  I  \vrote  to  him,  but  nothing 
could  convince  him.  I  swear  to  you  on  my  honour  that 
Napoleon  was  as  much  in  a  bag  as  ever,  and  be  might 
have  lost  half  his  army,  instead  of  taking  Smolensk. 
Our  troops  have  been  fighting  more  desperately  than  ever. 
With  fifteen  thousand  I  held  in  check  more  than  thirty- 
five  thousand,  and  vanquished  them ;  but  he  would  not 
wait  even  fourt«en  hours.  This  is  a  disgrace  and  a  blot 
on  our  army  ;  and  be  himself,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  not 
to  live.  If  he  reports  that  the  loss  was  great,  —  it  is  aa 
untruth;  maybe  there  were  four  thousand,  not  more,  but 
hardly  so  many  ;  and  if  there  were  ten  thousand,  what  of 
it  ?  it  is  war.  But  the  enemy  has  lost  an  immense  num- 
ber. 

"  What  would  it  have  cost  him  to  stay  two  days  lon- 
ger ?  They  certainly  would  have  marched  away  them- 
selves, for  they  had  no  water  for  their  men  or  horses. 
He  promised  me  he  would  not  retreat,  and  suddenly  he 
sent  me  his  order,  which  was  that  be  was  going  to  leave 
in  the  night.  It  is  impossible  to  cany  on  war  in  such  a 
way,  and  we  can  thus  soon  bring  the  enemy  to  Moscow. 

"  It  is  rumoured  that  you  are  thinking  of  peace.  God 
forfend  that  we  should  make  peace !  After  all  the  aao- 
rifices  and  after  such  insane  retreats  to  make  peace  I 
You  will  rouse  all  Russia  against  you,  and  each  of  ua 
will  regard  it  as  a  disgrace  to  wear  a  uniform,  If  it  has 
gone  so  far,  it  is  necessary  to  fight  so  long  as  Russia 
can,  and  while  the  men  can  stand  up. 

"  One  man,  and  not  two,  ought  to  command.     Your 


writiug  the  truth  to  you :  levy  tha 
ister  in  the  most  masterly  manner 
after   him    to   the    capital.       Aid-de 
under  great  suspicion  m  the  army, 
sorvea  Napoleon  more  than  us,  and 
minister  in  everything.      I  am  not 
hut  even  obey  him  aa  though  I  were 
ixia  older  Chan  he.     This  is  painful ; 
benefactor  and  Tsar,  I  obey.     But  i 
emperor  that  he  entrusts  the  glorious] 
Consider  that  in  our  retreat  we  hd 
lifteen  thousand  men  in  the  hospitals  a 
But  if  we  had  advanced  against  the 
not  have  happened.     Tell  me,  for  the 
will  our  Russia,  our  mother,  say,  sed 
frightened,  and  that  we  are  delivering 
oua  country  into  the  hands  of  rascals, 
subject  with  hatred  and  humiliation  ? 
cowards,  and  of  whom  are  we  afraid  ? 
that  the  minister  is  undecided,  a  cow 
tory,  and  has  all   the  bad  qualities. 
weeps  dreadfully,  and  curses  him  un 


VL 

"Amowg  the  endless  subdivisions,  of  which  the  phe- 
nomena of  life  are  capable,  there  is  one  possible  into 
such  in  which  the  contents  prevail,  and  into  such  in 
which  the  form  prevails.  Among  the  latter,  in  contra^ 
distinction  to  the  life  of  the  village,  the  province,  the  pn>- 
vincial  capital,  even  Moscow,  may  be  classed  the  life  of 
St.  Petersburg,  especially  of  its  salons.  This  life  is  un- 
changeable. Since  1805,  we  had  been  concluding  peace 
with  Bouaparte,  and  quarrelling  with  him,  we  had  been 
making  constitutions  and  working  them  out,  but  the 
salons  of  Anna  Pivlovna  and  of  H^lSne  were  the  same 
that  the  first  had  been  seven  years,  and  the  other  five 
years  before.  At  Anna  Pivlovna's  they  spoke  with  the 
same  perplexity  of  the  successes  of  Bonaparte,  and  saw  in 
his  successes,  as  well  as  in  the  submission  of  the  Euro- 
pean sovereigns  to  him,  a  malicious  plot,  the  only  aim  of 
which  was  to  cause  unpleasantness  and  unrest  to  that 
court  circle,  of  which  Anna  Pdvlovna  was  a  representa- 
tive. Just  so  at  the  salon  of  H^lfene.  whom  Rumy^taev 
himself  honoured  with  his  visits,  and  whom  be  regarded 
as  a  remarkably  clever  woman,  they  talked  with  enthu- 
siasm in  1812,  as  they  bad  in  180S,  about  the  great 
nation  and  the  great  man,  and  looked  with  pity  upon 
the  rupture  with  France,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
people  congregating  in  H^^ne's  salon,  would  certainly 
end  in  a  peace. 

Of  late,  after  the  emperor's  return  from  the  army,  a 
little  stir  had  been  produced  in  these  opposite  salons,  and 


to  our  army.  In  tbel 
H^l^ne,  o£  Runiyfintaev,  they  denied  ■ 
the  cruelty  of  the  enemy  and  of  the  I 
all  Kapoleon's  attempts  to  conclude  I 
coterie  they  rebuked  those  who  advisa 
tions  for  transferring  to  Kaz^u  the  coJ 
for  girls  that  were  under  the  auspicJ 
dowager.  In  general,  the  whole  inattJ 
presented  in  H^^ne'a  salon  as  erapn 
which  would  soon  end  in  peace,  and  tfl 
opinion  of  BiKbin,  who  now  at  St.  P 
intimate  of  H^lSne's  house  (every  clevt 
there),  and  who  asserted  that  not  the  ] 
who  had  invented  it,  would  decide  th' 
circle  they  discussed  ironically  and  clev 
cautiously,  the  Muscovite  enthusiasm,  ti 
reached  St.  Petersburg  at  the  same  time 
In  Anna  Pfivlovna'a  circle,  on  the  co 
into  ecstasies  over  this  enthusiasm,  am 
Plutarch  spoke  of  the  ancients.  Prino 
occupied  the  same  important  offices,  for 
tween  these  two  coteries.  He  called  on ' 
Anna  P^vlovna,  and  "  daTis  h  salon  dij 
SJlf.."   nitd    frniTiirntIn    ni^^i^^^^B^^^^I 
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Soon  after  the  emperor's  arrival,  Prince  VasQi  began  to 
elaborate  on  the  war,  sharplj*  censuring  Barclay  de  Tolly, 
and  being  undecided  who  ought  to  be  appointed  as  com- 
mander-in-chief. One  of  the  guests,  known  under  the 
e  of  "  im  homms  de  beauantp  dc  mirile"  said  that  on 
that  day  he  had  seen  Kutuzov,  who  had  been  appointed 
chief  of  the  St.  Petersburg  militia  to  preside  at  the  treas- 
ury during  the  enlistraeDt  of  the  soldiers,  and  he  took  the 
liberty  of  cautiously  expressing  his  assumption  that  Ku- 
tiizov  would  be  the  very  man  who  would  satisfy  all  the 
demands. 

Anna  Pivlovna  smiled  a  sad  smile  and  remarked  that 
Kutitzov  never  did  anything  but  i:ause  the  emperor  annoy- 
ances. 

"  I  talked  and  talked  in  the  meeting  of  the  nobility," 
Prince  Vasili  interrupted  her, "  but  they  paid  no  attention 
to  me.  I  told  them  that  his  selection  as  chief  of  militia 
would  not  please  the  emperor.  They  paid  no  attention  to 
me.  It  is  nothing  but  a  mania,"  he  oontinued.  "  And 
before  whom  7  We  do  this  simply  because  we  want  to 
ape  the  stupid  transports  of  Moscow,"  said  Prince  Vastii, 
getting  for  a  moment  mixed  up,  and  forgetting  that  at 
Hone's  it  was  necessary  to  make  light  of  the  Muscovite 
enthusiasm,  while  at  Anna  P^vlovna's  it  was  proper  to 
admire  it.  But  he  at  once  corrected  himself.  "  Is  it  right 
for  Count  Kutilzov,  the  oldest  general  in  Russia,  to  preside 
at  the  treasury  ?  Et  il  en  restera  pour  sa  peiiu  !  Is  it 
possible  to  appoint  as  command  er-in-chiet  a  man  who  can- 
not mount  a  horse,  who  falls  asleep  at  the  council,  a  man 
of  the  very  worst  of  habits  ?  He  has  shown  himself  in  a 
fine  light  at  Bucharest  1  I  leave  out  of  consideration  his 
qualities  as  a  general,  but  how  can  one  at  such  a  moment 
appoint  a  decrepit,  yes,  a  blind  man,  neither  more  nor  less  ? 
A  fine  general  a  bhnd  man  will  be  I  He  does  not  see  a 
thing.  He  is  so  blind  you  may  play  blind  man's  buff 
with  him  t " 


"JLUUllUbej',  met  to  deliberate 
The  committee  decided  that  the  faih 
multiplicity  of  commands,  and,  altliot 
posing  the  committee  knew  that  Kutii 
with  the  emiKJtor,  they,  after  a  short  a 
to  appoint  Kutilzov  as  commander-in 
and  of  all  the  territory  occupied  by  th 

Oo  August  9th  Prince  VasQi  again  m 
coup  de  rnSrite  "  at  Anna  Pivlovna's.  I 
coup  de  nUrite"  was  veiy  attentive  I 
being  desirous  of  an  appointment  as  J 
for  girls.  Prince  Vasfli  entered  the  roo] 
sion  of  a  lucky  victor,  of  a  man  who  has 
of  his  wishes. 

"  Ek  Men,  vous  savet  legraruie  nouvell 
touzofftst  marichal.  All  the  disaeusioD 
so  happy,  so  glad  I  Enjin  voilii  un  A« 
nificantly,  and  casting  a  stem  glance 
were  present  in  the  drawing-room. 

"  Uhomme  dc  heaucoup  de  viirite"  in 
to  get  the  place,  could  not  keep  from 
Varfli  of  his  former  judgment  (This 
Prince  Vaslli  in  Anna  Piivlovna'a  dr« 
Anna  Pdvlovna.  who  herself  had  receii 
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deep  and  rapid  voice,  with  a  clearing  of  his  throat,  with 
which  he  decided  all  difficult  queations.  "  Alltz,  U  y  voit 
aasez,"  he  repeated.  '•  What  gives  me  especial  pleasure,"  he 
coulinued,  "  is  that  the  emperor  has  given  hini  full  power 
over  all  the  armies,  over  the  whole  country,  —  a  power 
which  no  commander-in-chief  before  him  has  had.  He  is 
another  autocrat,"  he  concluded,  vrith  a  victorious  smile. 

"  God  grant  it,  God  grant  it ! "  said  Anna  Pdvlovna. 

'■  L'hA»n.m,e de heaueoup  tie mirite"  Still  a  novice  in  court 
society,  wished  to  flatter  Anna  Pdvlovna  by  reconciling 
her  former  opinion  and  this  present  statement,  and  so  he 
said: 

"  They  say  that  the  emperor  gave  this  power  to  KutiS- 
20V  reluctantly.  On  dit  qu'il  a  rougit  comme  une  demoi- 
selU  A  laqvtlh  on  Urait  Joconde,  en  lui  diaant:  '  Le 
louverain  el  la  patrU  vous  deetmcnt  eel  honntur'  " 

"  Peut-itrc  que  U  cceur  n'itail  pat  de  la  partie,"  said 
Anna  P^vlovna. 

"  Oh,  no,  no,"  Prince  Vasfli  warmly  took  his  part.  Now 
he  would  not  yield  Kutilzov  to  any  one.  According  to  hia 
opinion,  Kutuzov  was  not  only  good,  but  be  was  admired 
by  everybody.  "  No,  that  cannot  be,  because  the  emperor 
has  known  how  to  value  him  before."  he  said. 

"God  grant  only  that  Kutiizov,"  said  Anna  PAvlovna, 
"  may  take  the  real  power,  and  allow  nobody  to  put  sticks 
in  the  wheels,  des  b/ltons  dans  Us  roues." 

Prince  VaaQi  at  once  saw  who  was  meant  by  "  nobody." 
He  said  in  a  whisper : 

"  I  know  for  sure  that  Kutuzov  has  made  it  a  peremp- 
tory condition  that  the  heir-apparent  shall  not  be  with  the 
army.  Vous  savez  ce  qu'U  a  dit  A  I'Empereur  ?  "  And 
Prince  Vas£U  repeated  the  words  which  Kutuzov  was  said 
to  have  used  to  the  emperor,  "  I  cannot  puuish  him  when 
he  does  wrong,  nor  reward  him  when  he  does  right,"  — 
"  Oh,  he  is  a  very  clever  man,  that  Prince  Kutiizov,  je  le 
conTutit  de  hngue  dale." 


vn. 


While  this  was  going  on  in  St,  Petersborg,  the  French 
bad  already  passed  through  Smolensk  and  were  getting 
nearer  and  nearer  to  Moscow.  Napoleon's  historian, 
Thiers,  like  all  the  other  historians,  says  in  defence  of  hia 
hero  that  Napoleon  was  involuntarily  attracted  to  Mo»- 
ixiw.  He  is  right,  aa  are  all  those  historians  who  seek 
for  an  explauaticn  of  hiBtorical  events  iii  the  will  of  one 
man ;  he  is  as  right  as  are  the  Russian  historians  Who 
assert  that  Napoleon  was  drawn  to  Moscow  by  the  skill 
of  the  Russian  generals.  In  addition  to  the  law  of  retro- 
spect, which  presents  the  past  as  a  preparation  for  a  given 
fact,  we  have  here  at  work  mutuality,  which  mixes  up 
the  whole  affair.  A  good  player,  who  has  lost  at  chess, 
is  sincerely  convinced  that  his  loss  is  due  to  his  blunder, 
and  he  looks  for  that  blunder  in  the  banning  of  hia 
game,  forgetting  that  in  every  move  of  his,  during  the 
course  of  the  whole  game,  there  were  just  such  mistakes 
and  that  not  one  of  his  moves  has  been  faultless.  The 
mistake,  to  which  his  attention  is  drawn,  is  noticeable  to 
him  only  because  his  antagonist  has  profited  by  it.  How 
much  more  complicated  is  the  game  of  war,  which  takes 
place  under  certain  conditions  of  time,  where  it  is  not  a 
question  of  guiding  lifeless  machines  by  the  will  of  one 
person,  but  where  everythijig  flows  from  an  endless  num- 
ber of  conflicts  among  various  arbitrary  wHls ! 

After  Smolensk  Kapoleon  sought  a  battle  beyond  Doro- 
gobiizb,  at   the   Vyfcma,   then   at   Tsitrevo-Zaymfshche ; 
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but,  by  ao  endless  number  of  circumstances,  the  Russians 
were  unable  to  accept  it  before  BorodinfS  within  112 
versta  of  Moscow. 

At  the  Vyizma  Napoleon  gave  bia  orders  to  move  directly 
upon  Moscow.  -  Moscou,  la  capitale  asiatiqut  de  et 
grand  empire,  la  ville  aaerSe  den  peuphs  tP Alexandre,  Moi- 
cou  avec  ses  inn^mbrabtes  igliscs  en  formes  de  payadeB 
chinoisEB,"  this  Moscou  gave  no  reat  to  Najiol eon's 
imagination.  Ou  the  march  from  the  Vyazma  to 
Tsfirevo-Zayniishche,  Napoleon  rode  on  horseback  on  his 
cream-coloured,  bob-tailed  trotter,  accompanied  by  the 
Guard,  the  pages,  and  the  adjutants.  The  chief  of  the 
staff,  Berthier,  was  left  behind  in  order  to  put  questions 
to  a  Russian  captive  taken  by  the  cavalry.  Accom- 
panied by  Lelorme  d'Ideville,  the  interpreter,  he  galloptwi 
and  caught  up  with  Napoleon  and  with  a  cheerful  face 
stopped  hia  horse. 

"  S!h  bien  /  "  said  Napoleon. 

"  Un  conaque  de  Hdtov  says  that  Plitov's  corps  is  unit- 
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the  affairs  of  the  present  war,"  says  Thiers,  in  relating 
this  incident.  In  reality,  Lavnishka,  who  on  the  day 
before  had  been  intoxicated  and  had  left  his  master  with- 
out a  dinner,  had  been  flogged  and  sent  to  a  village  for 
chickens,  but  had  given  himself  up  to  marauding,  and 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  French.  Lavnishka  was  one  of 
those  coarse,  impudent  lackeys,  who  have  bad  all  kinds 
of  experiences,  who  regard  it  as  their  duty  to  do  every- 
thing basely  and  slyly,  who  are  ready  to  do  any  kind  of 
service  to  their  master,  and  who  cunningly  divine  their 
master's  bad  thoughts,  especially  their  vanity  and  pet- 
tiness. 

Having  fallen  into  the  company  of  Napoleon,  whose 
personality  he  knew  well  and  recognized  at  once,  Lav- 
nishka was  not  in  the  least  embarrassed,  and  only  tried  to 
do  a  good  turn  to  his  new  masters. 

He  knew  full  well  that  it  was  Napoleon  himself,  and 
Napoleon's  presence  could  not  embarrass  him  any  more 
than  that  of  Rost<5v,  or  of  the  sergeant-major  with  the 
rods,  because  he  had  nothing  of  which  either  the  sergeant- 
major  or  Napoleon  could  deprive  him. 

He  told  Napoleon  everything  that  was  being  talked 
about  among  the  orderlies.  Much  of  it  was  true.  But 
when  Napoleon  asked  him  what  the  Russians  thought, 
whether  they  would  vanquish  Bonaparte,  or  not,  Lav- 
nishka half-shut  his  eyes  and  became  pensive. 

He  saw  some  cunning  in  this  question,  just  as  people 
of  Lavnishka's  type  always  see  cunning  in  everything, 
and  so  he  frowned  and  grew  silent. 

"  It  is  like  this :  if  there  is  to  be  a  battle,"  he  said, 
thoughtfully,  "and  soon,  —  you  will  win.  That's  right 
But  if  three  days  pass,  or  more,  then  it  means  that  the 
battle  will  be  delayed." 

This  was  translated  to  Napoleon  as  follows : 

"  Si  la  bataille  est  donrUe  avant  trois  jours y  les  Frarifais 
la  gagTuraitf  mats  que  si  elle  serait  donnie  plus  tard,  Dieu 


Pkdicess  MXbta  was  in  Moscow  ane 

BO  Prince  Atidr^y  thought. 

After  Alpfitych  had  returned  from  S 
prince  suddenly  seemed  to  regain  his  se 
the  militia  called  from  the  villages, 
wrote  the  commander-in-chief  a  letter, 
formed  him  of  his  firm  intention  of  ren 
G6ry  to  the  last  extremity  and  of  defeat 
ing  it  to  his  consideration  whether  mt 
taken  or  not  to  defend  Lysyja  Gi5ry, 
oldest  Russian  generals  would  be  taken 
He  also  informed  his  household  that  '. 
L^syya  G6ry. 

While  remaining  himself,  the  prince  ga 
the  princess  and  Desalles,  with  the  youi 
Boguchirovo,  and  thence  to  Moscow. 
frightened  by  the  feverish,  sleepless  actii 
which  took  the  place  of  his  fonner  ne 
have  the  heart  to  leave  him  alone,  and 
in  her  hfe  permitted  herself  not  to  obey  ] 
to  depart,  and  so  a  terrible  storm  of  the 
scended  on  her  head.  He  brought  up  t 
thing  in  which  he  Vfoa  unjust  to  her. 
accuse  her.  he  *ji1iT  Vipr^i--f  ^i-- i^-^  ■- — ■> 
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sent  her  out  of  his  cabinet,  saying  that  it  did  not  make 
any  differeDCe  to  him  whether  she  would  leave  or  not. 
He  told  her  that  he  did  uot  want  to  know  of  her  exist- 
ence, and  warned  her  never  to  show  herself  before  his 
eyes. 

Princess  Mdrya  was  delighted  because,  io  spite  of  her 
fears,  he  did  not  send  her  away  by  force,  but  only  com- 
nianded  her  not  to  show  herself  before  his  eyes.  She 
knew  that  it  proved  that  in  the  secrecy  of  his  heart  he 
was  glad  that  she  did  not  leave,  but  was  going  to  stay  at 
home. 

On  the  day  after  the  departure  of  Nikoliy,  the  old 
prince  in  the  momiag  dressed  himself  in  his  full  uniform 
and  got  himself  ready  to  be  driven  to  the  commander- 
in-chief.  The  carriage  was  already  waiting.  Princess 
Mirya  saw  him  leave  the  house  in  his  uniform  and  all  hia 
decorations,  and  go  into  the  garden  to  review  the  armed 
peasants  and  manorial  servants.  Princess  M4rya  was 
sitting  at  the  window,  listening  to  hia  voice,  which  was 
heard  from  the  garden.  Suddenly  several  people  with 
frightened  faces  came  running  out  of  the  avenua 

Princess  M^rya  rushed  out  on  the  porch,  and  down  the 
Sower  path  to  the  avenue.  A  large  mass  of  the  militia 
and  the  manorials  was  moving  toward  her,  and  in  the 
middle  of  this  throng  several  men  were  holding  up  and 
dragging  along  the  old  man  in  his  uniform  and  decora- 
tions, Princess  Mdrya  ran  up  to  them,  and,  in  the  play 
of  light  whicb  fell  in  small  circles  through  the  shade  of 
the  linden  avenue,  she  could  not  account  to  herself  for  the 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  his  countenance.  What 
she  did  see  was  that  the  former  stem  and  determined  ex- 
pression of  his  face  bad  given  way  to  one  of  timidity  and 
submissiveness.  Upon  seeing  his  daughter,  be  moved  his 
impotent  lips  and  uttered  a  rSle.  It  was  impossible  to 
understand  what  it  was  he  wanted.  He  was  raised  on 
the   men's   arms   and   carried   to  bis  cabinet,  where  he 


* 


in  which  the  prim 
and  heard  his  groaning  and  mumbling,  t 
bed,  and  the  st^ps  of  Tikhon  and  the  di 
him  over.  She  listened  several  times  a 
aeemed  to  her  that  he  was  mumbling 
and  that  he  had  been  turned  over  oft 
She  could  not  sleep  and  several  times 
door,  listening,  on  tJie  point  of  entering, 
to  make  up  her  mind.  Though  he  ( 
PrinceBS  Mdrj-a  saw  and  knew  that  evt 
anxiety  about  him  was  dL<;agreeabIe  to 
noticed  that  he  turned  away  dissatisfied  | 
which  now  and  then  was  instinctively 
directed  at  him.  She  knew  that  her  app 
at  an  unusual  hour,  would  only  excite  hii 
Never  before  had  she  been  so  sorry  foi 
had  she  felt  so  terribly  about  losing  Mn 
her  whole  life  with  him,  and  in  every  woi 
his  she  discovered  an  expression  of  his  loi 
and  then,  amidst  these  recollections,  ther 
imagination  the  temptations  of  tlie  devil, 
of  what  would  be  after  his  death,  and  he 
life  would  arrange  itself.  But  she  repellei 
in  horror.     Toward  morning  he  grewqui* 
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neas  of  her  father  which  interested  her  most.  She  awoke, 
lieteoed  to  what  was  taking  place  behind  the  door,  and, 
hearing  his  groans,  said  to  herself  with  a  sigh  that  it  was 
stiU  the  same. 

"  What  is  it  that  I  want  ?  I  want  his  death,"  she 
exclaimed  in  horror  to  herself. 

She  dressed  herself,  washed  herself,  prayed,  and  went 
out  on  the  porch.  At  the  porch  stood  the  unhitched  car- 
riages, into  which  things  were  being  put  away.  It  was 
warm  and  cloudy.  Princess  Mirj'a  stopped  awhile  on  the 
porch,  still  horrified  at  the  baseness  of  her  soul  and  trying 
to  arrange  her  thoughts  before  going  in  to  see  him. 

The  doctor  came  down  the  stairs  and  walked  over  to 
her. 

"  He  feels  better  to-day,"  said  the  doctor.  "  I  have  been 
looking  for  you.  It  is  possible  to  make  out  a  few  words 
of  what  he  saye,  —  hia  head  is  clearer.  Come !  He  is 
calling  you  —  " 

Princess  Mftrya's  heart  beat  eo  strongly  at  this  bit  of 
news  that  she  grew  pale  and  had  to  lean  against  the  door- 
post in  order  not  to  fall  down.  To  see  him,  to  speak 
with  him,  to  fall  under  his  glance  now  that  the  soul  of 
Princess  Mirya  wag  brimful  of  terrible  criminal  tempta- 
tions, was  both  painfully  agreeable  and  terrible  for  her. 

"  Come  ! "  said  the  doctor. 

Princess  Mirya  went  to  her  father  and  walked  over  to 
his  bed.  He  lay  high  on  his  hack,  with  his  small,  bony 
hands,  with  their  lilac-coloured  knotty  veins,  on  the  cov- 
erlet, with  his  left  eye  looking  straight  and  Ms  right  eye 
turned  awry,  and  with  motionless  eyebrows  and  lips.  He 
was  all  so  lean,  so  small,  and  so  pitiable !  His  face  looked 
dried  up  or  melted,  and  its  features  were  all  diminished. 
Princess  Mdrya  walked  over  to  him  and  kissed  his  hand. 
His  left  baud  pressed  hers  in  such  a  way  that  it  was  evi- 
dent be  had  long  been  waitiug  for  her.  He  jerked  her 
hand,  and  his  brows  and  Ups  moved  angrily. 


she  looked  at  him.  The  comical  labo 
turned  his  toogue  caused  Princess  M 
eyes  and  with  difficulty  to  repress  hei 
with  a  lump  in  her  throat.  He  said 
times  repeating  his  words.  Princese 
underatand  them  ;  but  she  endeavoured 
VB8  eaying,  and  inquiringly  repeated  hi; 

The  doctor  thought  that  he  eould  ma 
and  so  he  asked:  "  Is  the  princess  afi 
his  head  negatively  and  again  repeated 
sihle  syllabi  as. 

"  I  have  a  pain  in  my  heart,"  was  w! 
guessed  it  to  he,  and  she  repeated  these  ^ 

He  gave  an  affirmative  grunt,  took  hei 
to  press  it  to  tbe  different  parts  of  his  1 
trying  to  find  the  proper  place  for  it. 

"Thoughts   and    thoughts!      About 
said  better  and  more  distinctly  than  befc 
satisfied  that  he  was  understood.     Princi 
her  head  against  his  baud,  trying  to  cotu 
tears. 

He  moved  his  hand  over  her  hair. 

"  I  have  been  calhng  you  all  night  — 

"  If  I  had  only  known  —  "  she  aaid-tl 
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"  N"o,  I  did  not,"  said  Princess  M^rya,  with  a  negative 
shake  of  her  bead.  Instinctively  submitting  to  her  father, 
she  now  tried  to  speak,  like  him,  in  signs,  rather  than 
words,  aod  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  could  not  well  move 
her  tongue. 

"  Darling,"  or  "  my  friend,"  Princess  M^rya  could  not 
make  out  what  he  was  saying ;  but  it  was  evident  from 
nin  glance  that  he  was  using  a  word  of  endearment  such 
as  be  had  never  before  employed.  "  Why  did  yon  not 
come  ? " 

"  And  I  have  been  wishing  for  his  death  1 "  thought 
Princess  Mirya.     He  was  silent, 

"  Thank  you  —  daughter,  friend  —  for  everything,  for 
everything  —  forgive  —  thanks  —  forgive  —  thank  you  ! " 
And  tears  b^an  to  course  down  his  chwks.  "  Call  Au- 
drey," he  suddenly  said,  and  with  this  question  there  came 
into  his  face  an  expression  of  something  childishly  timid 
and  incredulous.  He  seemed  to  know  himself  that  this 
request  had  no  meaning.  At  least.  Princess  M^rya 
thought  so. 

"  T  have  had  a  letter  from  him,"  replied  Princess  M^rya. 

He  looked  at  her  timidly  in  surprise. 

"Where  is  he?" 

"  He  is  with  the  array,  mim  pere,  at  Smolensk." 

He  shut  his  eye.s  and  was  silent  for  a  long  time ;  then 
he  nodded  affirmatively,  as  though  in  reply  to  bis  doubts 
and  in  con6rmation  of  having  understood  and  recalled 
everj-thing,  and  opened  his  eyes. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  clearly  and  softly.  "  Russia  is  lost ! 
They  have  ruined  it ! "  And  he  a^in  began  to  sob,  and 
the  tears  gushed  from  his  eyes.  Princess  MSrya  was 
unable  to  endure  it  any  longer,  and  she,  too,  wept,  looking 
at  his  face. 

He  agwi  shut  his  eyea  His  sobs  stopped.  He 
pointed  toward  his  eyes  with  his  hand ;  Tikhou  under- 
stood him,  and  dried  them. 


^^^aving  made  out  these  words, 
out  louder  still,  and  the  doctor,  taking  he 
of  the  room  od  the  terrace,  asldng  her  tc 
and  to  attend  to  the  preparations  fo 
When  Princess  Milrya  had  left  the  princ 
began  to  speak  of  his  son,  of  the  war. 
He  angrily  twitched  his  brows,  and  ht 
hoarse  voice,  and  had  his  second  aud  last 

Princess  M^rya  stopped  on  the  lerraca 
up;  the  snn  shone  br^htly  and  warmlyJ 
understand,  or  think,  or  feel  a  thing, 
eionate  love  for  her  father, —  a  love  wm 
she  had  not  known  before. 

She  ran  into  the  garden  and,  sobbing, 
the  pond,  over  the  paths  which  had  be 
Prince  Audrey  with  young  linden-trees. 

"  Yes  —  I  —  I  —  wished  for  his  death  I 
him  to  die  soon  —  I  wanted  to  regain  u 
What  will  become  of  me  ?  What  good  i 
me  when  he  is  no  more  ? "  Princess  1 
aloud,  striding  rapidly  through  the  garden 
hands  against  her  breast,  from  which  eso 
sobs.  Having  made  a  circle  through  the 
rived  again  at  the  house,  she  saw  Mile. 
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county's  nobility,  who  had  come  in  person  to  see  Princess 
Mtbya  and  to  impress  on  her  the  necessity  of  au  immedi- 
ate departure.  Princess  M^rya  listened  to  him,  without 
understanding  what  he  was  saying ;  she  took  him  to 
the  house,  ofl'ered  him  breakfast,  and  sat  down  with  him. 
Then,  asking  him  to  excuse  her,  she  went  up  to  the  door 
of  the  old  prince.  The  doctor  came  out  to  her  with  an 
agitated  face,  and  told  her  that  she  could  not  come  in. 

"  Go,  princess,  go,  go !  " 

Princess  M^rya  ^ain  went  into  the  garden,  where  ahs 
sat  down  in  the  grass  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  near  the  pond, 
where  she  could  not  be  observed.  She  did  not  know  how 
long  she  remained  there.  The  sound  of  a  woman's  feet 
ninning  down  the  path  brought  her  to  her  senses.  She 
rose  and  .mw  that  Dunyisha,  her  chambermaid,  who  evi- 
dently was  running  to  find  her,  suddenly  stopped  as 
though  frightened  at  the  sight  of  her  mistress. 

"  Please,  princess  —  the  prince  —  "  Duny^ha  said,  is 
a  broken  voice. 

"  I  am  coming  at  once,"  the  princess  hastened  to  say, 
giving  Duny^ha  no  time  to  finish  her  sentence.  She 
ran  to  the  house,  tr^nng  not  to  look  at  Dunj'iisha. 

"  Princess,  the  wUl  of  God  is  being  done,  you  must  be 
prepared  for  everything,"  said  the  marshal,  meeting  her  at 
the  door. 

"  Let  me  alone,  —  it  is  not  true,"  she  cried  angrily  at 
him.  The  doctor  wanted  to  stop  her.  She  pushed  him 
aside  and  ran  to  the  door.  "  Why  do  these  men  with  the 
frightened  faces  atop  me?  I  need  nobody  !  And  what 
are  they  doing  here  T "  She  opened  the  door,  and  the 
glaring  dayhght  in  the  room,  which  had  been  half-dark- 
ened before,  frightened  her.  In  the  room  were  women 
and  the  nurse.  They  moved  away  from  tlie  bed,  letting 
her  pass.  He  was  lying  on  the  bed  as  before,  but  the 
stern  expression  of  his  calm  face  made  Princess  M^ya 
stop  on  the  threshold. 


terrible,  horrifyi^^^palwv^^^He^^ 
her  face  with  her  hands.  Princess  Mi 
arms  of  the  doctor,  who  was  supporting 

In  the  presence  of  Tfkhon  and  the  d 
washed  that  which  hod  been  he,  tied  a 
head  that  the  gaping  mouth  might  not 
with  another  kerchief  bound  the  sprai 
they  dressed  liini  in  his  uniform  with  th 
placed  the  small,  shrivelled  body  on 
knows  who  thought  of  all  this,  and  whe 
took  place  as  though  it  were  natural  \ 
were  buraing  around  the  coffin  ;  on  the  i 
shroud  ;  juniper  twiga  were  strewn  on  th( 
shrivelled  head  of  the  dead  man  a  pri 
placed,  and  in  a  cornur  sat  a  eexton,  rea 

Just  as  horaes  startle  and  crowd  as 
dead  horse,  so  people,  both  friends  ano 
crowding  in  the  drawing-room  about  ' 
were  the  marshal,  and  the  elder,  and  tb 
with  staring  eyes  and  frightened  faces  Q 
i  and  bowed,  and  kissed  the  i 
of  the  old 


I 
I 


rx. 

BoouohXrovo  had  always  been,  previous  to  Prince  Aq- 
dr^f's  settlement  there,  an  absentee  estate,  and  the  peas- 
ants of  Boguchirovo,  therefore,  had  an  entirely  difl'erent 
character  from  those  at  L^syya  G(5ry.  They  differed  from 
them  in  speech,  and  attire,  and  mannera.  They  were 
called  steppe  peasants.  The  uM  prince  used  to  praise 
them  for  their  patience  at  worlc,  whenever  they  came  to 
L^syya  GiSry  to  assist  in  the  harvest,  or  to  dig  ponds  and 
ditches,  but  did  not  love  them  because  of  their  wildness. 

Prince  Andr^y's  late  stay  in  Boguchtirovo,  with  hia 
innovations,  —  hospitals,  schools,  and  diminution  of  ten- 
ant pay,  —  had  not  softened  their  maimers,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  had  only  strengthened  those  features  of  their 
character  which  the  old  prince  had  denominated  "  wild- 
ness." There  were  always  curreut  among  them  indistinct 
rumours  about  inscribing  them  all  among  the  Coasacks, 
or  about  a  new  faith  to  which  they  would  soon  be  con- 
verted, or  about  some  imperial  document,  or  about  the 
oath  to  Paul  PetnSvich  in  the  year  1797  (in  regard  to 
which  it  was  said  that  their  freedom  was  granted  even 
then,  but  that  the  masters  had  taken  it  away),  or  about 
the  enthronement  of  Peter  Feddorovich,  which  would 
take  place  seven  years  hence,  when  everj'thing  would  be 
so  free  and  so  simple  that  there  would  not  be  anything. 
The  rumours  of  the  war  and  of  Bonaparte  and  his  inva- 
sion were  in  their  minds  connected  with  just  such  indis- 
tinct conceptions  about  the  antichrist,  the  end  of  the 
world,  and  the  "  clean  "  freedom. 

Iq  the  neighbourhood  of  Boguch^rovo  there  were  large 


warm  rivers,  Hundreda  of  peasants,  ai 
friJin  Boguchirovo.  suddenly  began  to 
cattle  and  to  travel  with  their  families  i 
hdirectiou.  Just  as  people  migrate  aero 
^^eae  men,  with  their  wives  and  childre 
llie  southeast,  where  none  of  them  had  be 
"  started  in  caravans,  or  bought  their 
one,  or  ran  away  there,  toward  the  wan 
of  them  were  puuished  and  sent  to  Siberia 
the  road  of  cold  and  hunger ;  many  retun 
and  the  movement  died  out,  as  it  bad 
any  apparent  cause.  But  the  undercurrei 
flowing  among  these  people  and  was  gath 
mauifestatiun,  whi<;h  was  to  appear  jus 
unexpectedly,  and  at  the  same  time  j 
naturally,  and  strongly.  Then,  in  the  ye 
apparent  to  a  man  who  lived  in  close  cc 
masses,  that  this  undercurrent  was  very  ai 
to  break  forth  into  a  new  manifestation. 

Alpdtych,  who  had  arrived  at  Bogue 
while  before  the  demi.'te  of  the  old  princ 
the  masses  were  agitated  and  that,  contra 
taking  place  at  L^syya  G6ry  and  in  a  radiui 
from  it.  where  the  veaa&nl&jaa^maitJamm 
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were  current  among  them,  and  remained  in  their  villages. 
He  learned  from  loyal  manorial  servants  that  peasant 
Karp,  who  had  been  driving  a  government  team,  and  who 
had  a  great  influence  in  the  meetings  of  the  Commune, 
had  returned  with  the  news  that  the  Cossacks  were 
destroying  the  vill^es,  from  which  the  villagers  departed, 
while  the  French  did  not  touch  them.  He  knew  also 
that  another  peasant  had  brought  the  day  before  from  the 
village  of  Visloukhov,  where  the  French  were  stationed,  a 
paper  from  a  French  general,  in  which  the  inhabitanta 
were  informed  that  no  harm  would  befall  them,  and  that 
they  would  be  paid  for  everything  taken  from  them, 
if  they  did  not  run  away,  but  remained.  In  proof  of  this, 
the  peasant  had  brought  with  him  one  hundred  roubles  in 
asaignats  (he  did  not  know  that  they  were  counterfeit), 
which  he  had  received  in  advance  tor  his  hay. 

Finally,  what  was  more  important  still,  Atp^ych  knew 
that  on  the  very  morning  of  the  day  when  he  ordered  the 
elder  to  furnish  teams  to  take  the  princess's  baggage  away 
from  Bt^uchirovo,  there  had  been  a  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mune, at  which  it  had  been  decided  not  to  furnish  the 
teams,  but  to  wait.  Time,  however,  was  pressing.  The 
marshal  insisted,  on  August  15th,  the  day  of  the  prince's 
death,  that  PrincesiS  Mdrya  should  leave  at  once,  as  it  was 
getting  dangerous.  He  said  that  after  the  16th  he  would 
not  be  responsible  for  anything.  He  left  on  the  evening 
of  the  prince's  death,  but  promised  to  be  back  the  next 
day,  to  attend  the  funeral.  But  he  could  not  come  on 
the  following  day,  because  he  had  received  the  information 
that  the  French  had  unexpectedly  ailvanced,  and  he  had 
only  time  enough  to  take  his  family  and  his  valuables 
away  from  hia  estate. 

For  thirty  years,  Boguchirovo  had  been  managed  by 
DroD.  Dron  was  one  of  those  physically  and  morally 
sound  peasants,  who,  as  soon  as  they  reach  manhood,  let 
their    beards  grow,  and  live  to  sbcty  or  seventy  yeais. 
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to-morrow  for  the  prince's  caravan,  and  don't  go  yourself  I 
to  the  meeting.     Do  you  hear  ? " 

Dron  suddenly  fell  down  before  his  feet. 

"  Ydkov  Alpdtych,  deliver  lue !     Take  the  keys  froni 
me,  and  for  Christ's. sake  let  me  give  up  my  office  !" 

"  Stop  I "   Alpdtych   said,   sternly.     "  I    can    see 
arshins  underneath  you,"  he  repeated,  knowing  full  ■ 
that  his  skill  in  looking  after  the  bees,  his  knowledge  of " 
the  proper  time  to  sow  the  oats,  and  the  fact  that  (or 
twenty  years  he  had  managed  to  please  the  old  prince, 
had  long  ago  eametl  for  him  the  reputation  of  a  wizard.  ■ 
and  that  wizards  were  supposed  to  possess  the  property  d' 
seeing  three  arshtns  beneath  a 

Dron  got  up  and  wanted  to  say  something,  but  Alp4tycb  1 
interrupted  him : 

"  What  are  you  all  up  to,  eh  ?     What  do  you  mean  b> 
do,  eh  ? " 

"What  shall   I   do  with  the  people?"  asked    Dron. 
"They  are  all  stirred  up.     T  have  been  telling  tbem  —  " 

"  Telling  them  I "  said  Alpiitych.     "  Are  they  drinking  ? '   . 
he  asked,  curtly. 

"  They  are  all  stirred  up,  Y(ikov  Alpitych :  they  b&ld 
brought  the  second  k^."  f 

"  Listen !   I  will  go  at  once  to  the  chief  of  tbe  vam 
police,  and  you  inform  the  people  u<  stnp  it  nil  nn 
the  teams." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Dron. 

Ydkov  Alpitych  did  not  ii 

He  had  beeu  in  coutacy' 
to  know  that  the  chief  u 
not  to  show  any  suspiJ 
Having   obtained    from  I 
Yikov  AlpStych  was j 
doubt,  but  vns  aln 
not  be  furaishedj 
aoldisra. 
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Indeed,  bj  evening  the  teams  had  not  been  collected. 
There  was  again  a  meeting  at  the  tavern,  and  it  was 
decided  there  to  drive  the  horses  into  the  woods  and  not 
to  furnish  the  teams.  Without  saying  anything  to  the 
princess,  Alpdtych  ordered  his  own  baggage  taken  off 
from  the  carts  which  had  arrived  with  him  from  L^syya 
G<5ry  and  the  horses  used  fo?  the  carriages  of  the  princess, 
while  he  himself  drove  away  to  see  the  authorities. 


\ 

Afteb  her  father's  funeral,  Princesa  M| 
self  in  her  room  and  did  not  admit  anj 
vent  up  to  her  door  to  say  that  Alpltyt 
ask  her  orders  in  regard  to  the  departure, 
before  Alpfitych's  couversation  with  D 
M^rya  half-raised  herself  from  the  sofa, 
was  lying,  and  said  through  the  closed 
would  never  go  anywhere,  and  asked  to  b* 

The  windows  of  the  room  in  which  1 
was  lying  looked  out  on  the  west.  She  n 
sofa  with  her  face  to  the  wall  and,  fingeri 
on  the  leather  cushion,  saw  nothing  hut  H 
her  indistinct  thoughts  were  concentrated 
she  was  thinking  of  the  irretrievableneas  ■ 
her  own  moral  baseness,  which  she  had  nol 
and  which  bad  mauifested  itself  in  her  dt 
of  her  father.  She  wanted  to  pray,  but  d 
she  did  not  dare  to  turn  to  God  with  her  a 
dition,  in  which  it  was  then.  She  lay  fox 
that  position. 

The  sun  had  passed  over  on  the  other  ei 
and  with  its  slanting  evening  rays,  whi( 


F 
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"  Tea,  now  it  is  conTenient  tor  you  to  enjoy  the  even- 
He  exists  no  longer,  and  nobody  will  disturb  you," 
she  said  to  berselC,  and,  dropping  down  in  a  cboir,  she  fell 
with  her  head  on  the  wiadow-aUi 

Somebody  called  her  in  a  gentle  and  soft  voice  from 
t^e  side  of  the  garden,  and  kissed  her  head.  She  looked 
up.  It  was  MUe.  Bourienne,  in  a  black  dress  trimmed 
for  mourning.  She  softly  walked  over  to  Princess  Marya, 
kissed  her  with  a  sigh,  and  immediately  began  to  weep. 
Princess  M^rya  looked  at  her.  She  thought  of  all  her 
former  conflicts  with  her  and  of  her  jealousy  of  her ;  she 
also  recaUed  how  he  had  of  late  changed  in  respect  to 
Mile,  Bourienne  and  how  he  could  not  bear  to  see  her, 
and,  consequently,  how  unjust  those  reproaches  had  been 
which  Princess  Mirya  had  in  her  heart  been  making  her. 
"  What  right  have  I,  who  wished  for  his  death,  to  sit  in 
judgment  over  any  one  ? "  she  thought 

Princess  Mirya  vividly  imagined  the  position  of  Mile. 
Bourienne,  who  of  late  had  been  removed  from  her  society, 
but  who  at  the  same  time  was  dependent  on  her  and 
lived  in  a  strange  house.  She  began  to  feel  sorry  for  her. 
She  cast  an  inquiring  and  tender  glance  at  her  and 
stretched  forth  her  hand.  Mile  BourienDe  burst  out  into 
tears,  kissed  the  princess's  hand,  and  b^an  to  speak  of 
the  sorrow  which  had  befallen  the  princess,  making  her- 
self a  participant  in  her  grief.  She  said  that  her  only 
consolation  in  her  sorrow  was  the  fact  that  the  princeas 
allowed  her  to  share  it  with  her.  She  said  that  all  exist- 
ing misunderstandiags  ought  to  disappear  before  the  great 
bereavement,  that  she  felt  herself  pure  in  the  sight  of  all, 
and  that  he  could  see  from  there  her  love  and  gratitude. 
The  princess  listened  to  her,  without  understanding  her 
words,  but  now  and  then  looking  up  to  her  and  catching 
the  sound  of  her  voice. 

"  Your  situation  is  doubly  terrible,  princess,"  Mile. 
Bourienne  said,  after  a  moment's  silence.     "  I  understand 
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difference  does  it  make  ? "  She  made  no ) 
"  Do  you  know,  chire  Afarie,"  said  Mllej 
you  kcow  that  we  are  lit  imnuDent  dai^ 
Burroimded  by  the  French  ?  It  is  dai^j 
DOW.  If  we  do,  we  shall  certainly  be  tahi 
God  knows  —  "  { 

Princess  Marya  looked  at  her  compani 
derstanding  what  she  was  saying. 

"  Oh,  if  you  only  knew  how  httle  I  care 
"  Of  course,  I  should  not  like  to  leave  At) 
—  Alpitych  did  aay  something  to  me  ai 
Speak  to  him  I     I  cannot  and  do  not  wal 

"  I  have  spoken  to  him.  He  hopes  t| 
able  to  start  to-morrow;  but  I  think  it  ^ 
now  to  stay  here,"  said  MUe.  Eourienne,  *•  1 
ehete  Marie,  that  it  would  be  terrible  t< 
hands  of  the  soldiers  or  rioting  peasants  d 

Mile.  Bourienne  drew  out  of  her  reticB 
tion  (printed  not  on  common  Russian  papec 
General  Rameau,  enjoining  the  inhabitan' 
their   homes,   and   promising    them    due 
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Through  whom  did  you  receive  this  ? "  she  said. 
Ko  doubt  they  found  out  that  I  was  a  Frenchwoman 
by  name,"  Mile.  Bourienne  said,  blushing. 

Princess  Miiya,  with  the  paper  in  her  hand,  rose  from 
t^e  window  and  with  a  pale  face  left  the  room  and  went 
to  Prince  Andr^y's  former  cabinet. 

"  Duny^ha,  send  to  me  Alpitycb,  Dron,  or  somebody  1 " 
said  Princess  M4rya,  "  and  tell  Amdiiya  Kirlovna  not  to 
come  to  see  me,"  she  added,  when  ahe  heard  Mile.  Bouri- 
enne's  voice.  "  Let  us  leave  at  once  1  Immediately  ! "  said 
Princess  Mirya,  terrified  at  the  thought  of  being  left  in 
the  power  of  the  French. 

"  If  Prince  Audrey  knew  that  she  was  in  the  power  of 
the  French !  She,  the  daughter  of  Prince  Nikoliy  Andr^ 
vich  Bolkijnski,  to  ask  General  Rameau  to  offer  her  pro- 
tection, and  for  her  to  accept  his  benefactions  I  "  This 
thought  terrified  her,  made  her  shudder,  blush,  and  expe- 
rience entirely  unfamiliar  outbursts  of  anger  and  prida 
She  vividly  saw  the  whole  magnitude  of  her  trouble  and, 
what  was  worse,  the  humiliation  of  her  position.  "  They, 
the  French,  will  take  their  abode  in  this  house;  General 
Rameau  wilt  occupy  the  cabinet  of  Prince  Audrey ;  for 
amusement  they  will  rummt^e  through  his  letters  and 
papers,  and  will  read  them.  Mile.  Bourienne  lui  /era  leg 
hontieura  de  Boguchdrovo.  I  shall  be  given  a  room  for 
charity's  sake ;  the  soldiers  will  open  my  father's  fresh 
grave,  in  order  to  take  off  his  crosses  and  stars ;  they  will 
tell  me  of  their  victories  over  the  Russians,  and  will  ex- 
press their  feigned  sympathy  for  my  sorrow  —  "  Princess 
Mdrya  did  not  think  her  own  thoughts,  but  felt  herself 
under  obligations  to  think  the  thoughts  of  her  father  and 
her  brother.  For  her  personally  it  did  not  make  any 
difference  where  they  stopped,  or  what  might  become  of 
her  ;  but  she,  at  the  same  time,  felt  herself  to  be  the  rep- 
resentative of  her  deceased  father  and  of  Prince  Andrdy. 
She  instinctively  thought  thedr  thoughts  and  felt  thdr 


eessioD  of  ber.  J 

Agitated  and  red  in  her  face,  she  pa« 
asking  now  for  Alp&tych,  now  for  Mikha 
for  TOhon,  and  now  for  Dron.  Dunydshi 
all  the  maids  were  quite  unable  to  tell  ha 
how  much  truth  there  was  in  what  Mile, 
told  her.  Alp^tych  was  not  at  home :  he 
the  authorities.  Mikhail  Ivttuych,  the  ait 
called  in,  came  into  the  presence  of  Frioi 
sleepy  eyes,  and  could  not  tell  her  a  thii 
to  her  with  the  same  smile  of  consent,  wit 
become  accustomed  in  the  course  of  fiftea 
to  the  questions  of  the  old  prince,  withoul 
opinion,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  | 
suits  from  his  answers.  The  old  vaW 
drawn  and  fallen  face,  which  bore  the  imp( 
able  grief,  replied,  "  Yes,  miss,"  to  all  of  P 
questions,  and  with  difficulty  restrained  I 
time  he  looked  at  her. 

Finally  Elder  Dron  entered  the  room  at 

before  the  princess,  stopped  near  the  door;. 

Princess  M^rya  crossed  the  room  and  S 

of  him. 

,.      "  Dron,"  said  Princess    Mitrva.  who   aa 
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■'  We  all  walk  under  God's  protection."  he  said,  with  a. 
sigh. 

They  were  silent  for  awhile. 

*'  Dron,  Alpritych  has  gone  somewhere,  and  I  have  no- 
body to  turn  to,  —  is  it  true  what  I  am  told,  that  I  can- 
not leave  f " 

"  Why  not,  ynur  Serenity,  you  may  travel  —  "  said 
Dron. 

"  I  was  told  that  it  is  dangerous  on  account  of  the 
enemy.  My  dear,  I  cannot  do  anytbiug,  I  do  not  under- 
flLaud  anything,  —  I  have  no  one  with  me.  I  want  to 
leave  by  all  means  to-night,  or  early  to-morrow  morning" 

Dron    was   silent.     He  looked    steftlthily  at  Princeea 

"  There  are  no  horses,"  he  said,  "  and  I  told  Ydkov 
Alpdtych  so." 

'*  Why  not  ? "  asked  the  princess. 

"  It  is  all  on  account  of  the  scourge  sent  by  God,"  said 
Dron.  "  Such  horses  as  we  had  have  been  taken  for  the 
army,  and  others  have  died,  it  being  a  bad  year.  We  not 
only  have  nothing  to  feed  the  horses  on,  but  we  shall 
have  to  starve  oursulvesl  Some  people  have  not  had 
anything  to  eat  for  three  days.  We  have  nothing,  —  they 
have  ruined  us  completely." 

Princess  M£rya  listened  attentively  to  what  he  was 
telling  her. 

"  The  peasants  are  ruined  ?  They  have  no  bread  ? "  she 
aflked. 

"  They  are  starving,"  said  Dron.  "  Let  alone  the 
teams  —  " 

"  Why  did  you  not  tell  me,  Dron  ?  Is  it  not  possible 
to  assist  them  ?     I  will  do  everything  I  can  —  " 

It  seemed  strange  to  Princess  M^a  to  think  that 
now,  at  the  moment  that  such  a  grief  glled  her  heart, 
there  could  be  rich  people  and  poor  people,  and  that  the 
rich  ehould  not  assist  the  poor.     She  had  a  dim  recollec- 


tbat  for  its  sake  it  waa  not  diagraceful 
her  grief.  She  b^aii  to  aak  Dron  for  t 
want  of  the  peasants,  and  of  what  the 
ch^ovo  had  in  stora 

"  You   have    some    manorial   grain, 
brother,  have  you  not  ? "  she  asked. 

"  The  manorial  grain  has  not  been  h 
proudly.     "  Our  prince  haa  ordered  u 

"  Give  it  to  the  peasants,  —  give  them 
permit  you  to  do  so  in  the  name  of  n 
Princess  Mdrya, 

Dron  made  ao  reply  and  drew  a  deep 

•*  Distribute  this  grain  to  them,  if  thi 
them.  Give  them  all.  I  so  command  j 
of  my  brother,  and  tell  them  tbat  what  il 
them.     We  will  spare  nothing  for  them,' 

Dron  looked  fixedly  at  the  princess,. 


"  Free  me,  motherkin,  for  God's  sake 
1  the  keys  from  me  !  "  he  said,  •*  1 
twenty-three  years,  and  have  done  no  H 
for  God's  sake  1  "  ' 

Princess  Mfirya   did  not  understand  ' 


Two  hours  later  Duny^sha  came  to  the  princess  with 
the  news  that  Dron  had  come  and  that  all  the  peasants 
had  gathered  near  the  granary  at  the  princess's  coiumand, 
wishing  to  have  a  talk  with  the  mistress. 

"  I  have  never  called  them,"  said  Princess  Miirya.  "All 
I  did  was  to  tell  Dron  to  distribute  the  grain  to  them." 

"  For  the  Lord's  sake,  princess  dear,  drive  them  away, 
and  do  not  go  out  to  them  '.  It  is  nothing  but  a  decep- 
tion — "  said  Dunytisha,  "  and  when  Y^kov  Alpitydi 
arrives,  we  shall  leave  —  but  you,  plea 

"  What  deception  ? "  the  princess  asked,  in  surprise. 

"  T  will  tell  you,  if  you  will  only  listen  to  me,  for  the 
Lord's  sake.  You  may  ask  the  nurse,  too.  They  say 
they  do  not  agree  to  leaving  here  al  your  command." 

"  What  are  you  talking  about  ?  I  have  never  ordered 
them  to  leave  —  "  said  Princess  M^rya.     "  Send  Dron  to 

Dron  came  and  confirmed  Dunyieha's  words:  the 
peasants  had  come  at  the  princess's  command. 

"  I  have  never  sent  for  them,"  said  the  princess.  "  You 
must  have  made  a  mistake.  I  only  told  you  to  distrih- 
ute  the  grain  to  them." 

Dron  heaved  a  sigh  and  made  no  reply. 

"  If  you  ao  order,  they  will  leave,"  he  said. 

"  No,  no,  I  will  go  out  to  see  them ! "  said  Princess 

In  spite  of  Dunyfeha's  and  the  nurse's  advice  not  to  go 
out.  Princess  Mii7a  stepped   out  on  the  porch,     DroD, 


dr^j  would    have   done   even  more  in 
thought,  as  she  walked  up  in  the  twiligb 
which  was  gathered  in  the  pasture  near  tl 

The  crowd  formed  a  denser  circle  an< 
swiftly  taken  off.  Princess  Miirya,  loi 
and  tripping  on  lier'  dress,  walked  over 
The  eyes  of  so  :nany  old  and  young  ma 
upon  her,  and  there  were  so  many  differei 
that  Princess  MArya  could  not  see  a  single  I 
telt  the  necessity  of  speaking  at  once  to  ev 
not  know  what  to  Ho.  But  the  conscio 
the  representative  of  her  father  and  he] 
gave  her  strength,  and  she  boldly  began  bl 

"I  am  very  glad  that  you  have  come^ 
Mirya,  without  raising  her  eyes,  and  feelfi 
and  how  strongly  her  heart  was  beating. 
that  the  war  baa  ruined  you.  This  is  our  Q 
and  I  will  spare  nothing  in  order  to  assist 
shall  leave  because  it  is  dangerous  here  — 
is  near  —  because  —  I  give  you  everythi 
and  ask  you  to  take  everything,  all  our  gn 
may  suffer  no  want.  And  if  you  have  been 
you  the  grain  that  you  may  stay  here,  it 
^.  On  the  contrary.  I  ask  ynu  t-n  leavB  heM 
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not  doing  this  on  my  account,"  continued  the 
princess,  "but  in  the  name  of  my  deceased  father,  who 
was  a  good  master  to  you,  and  for  my  brother,  and  for  his 

She  stopped  again.     Nobody  interrupted  her  silence. 

"  We  have  a  common  sorrow,  and  we  will  divide  vrith 
you.  All  that  is  mine  belongs  to  you,"  she  said,  watching 
the  faces  which  were  in  front  of  her. 

All  eyes  were  directed  upon  her,  with  a  similar  ex- 
pression, the  meaning  of  which  she  could  not  make  out. 
Whether  it  was  curiosity,  devotion,  gratitude,  or  fright 
and  mistrust,  —  the  expression  on  all  the  faces  was  one 
and  the  same. 

"  We  are  very  much  satisfied  with  your  favours,  only  it 
is  not  proper  for  us  to  take  the  manorial  grain,"  a  voice 
was  heard  in  the  rear, 

"  Why  ? "  asked  the  princess. 

No  one  made  any  reply,  and  Princess  Mdrya,  looking 
at  the  throng,  noticed  that  all  the  eyes  were  lowered,  the 
moment  she  met  their  glances. 

"  Why  do  you  not  want  it  ? "  she  asked  again.  Nobody 
replied. 

Princess  Mdrya  felt  ill  at  ease  during  the  silence ;  she 
tried  to  catch  somebody's  glance. 

"  Why  do  you  not  speaJc  ? "  the  princess  turned  to  an 
old  man,  who,  leaning  on  a  cane,  was  standing  in  front  of 
her.  "  Tell  me  if  you  think  that  something  else  is  to  be 
done.  I  will  do  anything,"  she  said,  having  caught 
his  eyes.  But  he,  as  though  angry  at  this,  dropped  his 
head  entirely,  and  said  : 

"  Why  should  we  agree  ?     We  do  not  want  the  grain." 

"  Why  should  we  abandon  everything  ?  We  do  not 
agree  to  it  —  We  do  not  give  our  consent.  We  are  sorry 
for  you,  but  we  do  not  give  our  consent.  Go  yourself  ! " 
voices  were  heard  on  different  sides.  And  again  the  same 
expression  appeared  on  the  faces  of  all  the  people  present, 


"  We  do  not  give  our  consent,  —  let 
We  do  not  take  your  grain,  we  do  not  gi 

Princess  Mdrya  again  tried  to  catch 
but  not  one  glance  was  directed  at  her ; 
ently  evaded  her.     She  felt  strange  and 

"I  declare,  she  wants  to  enslave  u 
homes,  and  become  her  slaves!  Indee 
you  grain!'  says  she,"  were  heard  tl 
throng. 

Princess  Mdrya,  lowering  her  head,  k 
went  to  the  house.  She  repeated  her  < 
have  the  horses  ready  by  the  next  mc 
to  her  room,  where  she  was  left  with  hei 
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XII. 

[NCESS  MJUtYA  BBt  that  night  for  a  long  time  at  the 
open  window  of  her  room,  listening  to  the  sounds  of  the 
peasants'  conversations,  which  were  borne  from  the  village, 
but  she  did  not  think  of  them.  She  felt  that  no  matter 
how  much  she  might  think  of  them,  she  would  not  under- 
stand them.  She  was  only  thinking  of  her  grief,  which 
■,  after  the  interruption  produced  by  the  cares  of  the 
present,  had  become  the  past  for  her.  She  now  could  recall 
things,  could  weep  and  pray.  With  sundown  the  wind 
died  down.  It  was  a  calm,  fresh  night.  At  midnight 
the  voices  began  to  quiet  down  ;  a  cock  crowed ;  the  full 
moon  rose  behind  the  lindens ;  there  rose  a  fresh,  white 
mist  and  dew ;  and  stillness  reigned  over  the  house. 

One  after  another  there  rose  before  her  the  pictures  of 
the  immediate  past,  —  of  her  father's  illness  and  last  min- 
utes. She  now  dwelt  on  these  images  with  a  aad  joy,  in 
horror  warding  off  only  the  last  form  of  his  death  which, 
she  felt,  she  was  not  able  to  contemplate  even  in  her  im- 
agination during  that  quiet  and  mysterious  hour  of  the 
night.  These  pictures  appeared  to  her  with  such  clearness 
and  with  such  details  that  they  seemed  to  her  now  a 
reality,  now  the  past,  and  now  the  future. 

She  thought  vividly  of  the  moment  when  he  had  his 
stroke,  and  was  dragged  along  by  the  anus  in  the  garden 
at  L^syya  G<5ry,  and  muttered  something  with  his  im- 
potent  tongue,  jerked  his  gray  eyebrows,  and  looked 
restlessly  and  timidly  at  her. 

"  He  wanted  to  tell  me  on  that  day  what  be  told   me 


'  fipe&kmg  with  TlkhoQ  in  a  fatigneU^ 
something  about  the  Crimea,  about 
about  the  empress.  Evidently  he  wa: 
did  he  not  call  me  ?  Why  did  he  n 
with  him  in  Tlkhon's  place  ? "  M^rya 
aud  she  thought  so  now.  '■  He  will  i 
body  all  that  was  in  his  heart.  Ne 
minute  return  for  him  and  for  ]ne,  wh 
that  there  was  on  his  wind,  and  I,  and 
have  listened  to  him  and  have  compreH 
did  I  not  enter  the  room  then  ? "  she 
he  would  have  told  me  what  he  told  n 
of  his  death.  He  then  asked  TEkha 
He  wanted  to  see  me,  and  1  stood  ther 
It  was  hard  and  sad  for  him  to  speak 
did  not  understand  him.  I  remember  ] 
him  about  Uia,  as  though  she  were  d 
gotten  that  she  was  dead,  aud  Tikhon  l 
she  had  died,  and  he  called  out,  '  Fo 
pressed.  I  heard  him  j^^roan  bchiod  ^ 
down  on  hia  bed,  and  called  out, '  My  < 
not  go  in  then  ?  What  would  he  have  ( 
should  I  have  lust  ?  Maybe  he  would  ll 
and  would  have  spoken  that  word  to  n 
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now  saw  his  face  before  her,  —  not  that  face  which  she 
had  known  ever  since  she  could  remember,  and  which 
she  had  always  seen  from  a  distance,  but  that  timid  and 
feeble  face,  which  she,  bending  down  to  his  mouth  in 
order  to  hear  what  he  was  saying,  for  the  first  time  made 
out  with  all  its  wrinkles  and  details. 

"  Darling,"  she  repeated. 

"  What  was  he  thinking  abnDnt  when  he  said  that  word  ? 
What  does  he  think  now  ? "  the  question  suddenly  oc- 
curred to  her,  and,  in  response  to  it,  she  saw  him  before 
her  with  that  expression  on  his  face,  which  he  bad  iu  his 
coffin,  where  his  head  was  tied  with  a  white  kerchief. 
And  that  terror,  which  had  seized  her  then,  as  she 
touched  him  and  convinced  herself  that  it  was  not  he,  but 
something  mysterious  and  repugnant,  took  possession  of 
her  even  now.  She  wanted  to  think  of  something  else, 
and  wanted  to  pray,  but  was  unable  to  do  anything.  She 
looked  with  her  large,  open  eyes  at  the  moonlight  and  at 
the  shadows,  expecting  any  moment  to  see  his  dead  face, 
and  she  felt  that  the  quiet,  which  lay  over  the  house, 
fettered  her. 

"Dunydsbal"  she  whispered.  "Duny&hal"  she  ex- 
claimed iu  a  wild  voice,  and,  tearing  herself  away  from 
the  stillness,  she  ran  to  the  maids'  room,  meeting  on  the 
way  the  nurae  and  the  maids,  who  were  running  toward 
her. 


xm 

Oh  August  1 7th  RosbJv  and  nfn,  accoi 
nlshka,  who  had  just  returned  from  the  I 
and  by  a  hussar  orderly,  left  their  haltin 
kovo,  within  fifteen  versts  ot  Boguchto 
take  8  look  at  the  country,  —  and  inci 
Hiu's  newly  bought  horse,  and  to  find  out 
was  not  some  hay  in  the  villages. 

Boguchdrovo  had  for  three  days  been  b( 
*jle  armies,  so  that  it  was  as  easily  reachi 
tdan  rear-guard  as  by  the  French  vai 
Bostijr,  as  a  cautious  commander  of  a  sq 
to  anticipate  the  French  in  obtaining  the  j 
were  still  left  at  Bogucbdrovo, 

Rostov  and  Ilin  were  in  the  merriest  i 
theu-  way  to  Boguchiirovo,  to  the  estate  d 
its  manor,  where  they  expected  to  find  a  ] 
manorial  aen'ants  and  pretty  girls,  they  k< 
nfshka  about  Napoleon,  and  laughing  al 
they  raced,  in  order  to  test  Ilfn's  horse. 

Ro5ti5v  did  not  know  that  the  village^ 
were  going  was  the  estate  of  the  very  Bol) 
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"  Ye8,  I  was  ahead  of  you  on  the  meadow,  and  here, 
too,"  Eoat<5v  replied,  patting  hie  sweating  Don  charger 
with  his  hand. 

"But  I,  on  my  French  horse,  your  Serenity,"  Lav- 
nishka  said  beliind  them,  calling  hia  cart  dobbin  a  French 
horse, "  could  have  beat  you,  but  I  did  not  want  to  put  you 
to  shame." 

They  rode  at  a  pace  to  the  granary,  where  a  large  crowd 
of  peasants  was  gathered, 

A  tew  of  the  peasants  took  off  their  hats,  while  some 
looked  at  the  ridere,  without  donning  theirs.  Two  old, 
lank  peasants,  with  wrinkled  faces  and  scanty  beards, 
came  out  of  the  tavern,  and,  smiling,  walked  up  to  the 
officers  with  a  waddhng  gait,  and  singing  a  nonsense  song. 

" Fine  fellows ! "  Rosl6v  said,  laughing.  "Have  you 
any  hay  ? " 

"  They  all  look  alike  —  "  said  lUn, 

"A  most  hap-py  con-ver-sa-tion,"  one  of  the  peasants 
was  singing  with  a  merry  smile. 

A  peasant  left  the  crowd  and  went  up  to  Rosttjv. 

"  Who  are  you  ? "  he  asked. 

"  We  are  Frenchmen,"  Ilfn  replied,  laughing,  "  Here  is 
Napoleon  himself,"  he  said,  pointing  to  I^vrilshka. 

"  So  you  are  Russians  ? "  the  peasant  asked. 

"  How  great  are  your  forces  ? "  asked  another,  a  peasant 
of  low  stature,  coming  out  from  the  crowd. 

'■  Very  great,"  repUed  Kost^iv.  "  What  are  you  gathered 
for  ? "  he  added.     "  Is  it  a  holiday  ? " 

"  The  old  men  have  come  tt^ether  to  discuss  communal 
matters,"  replied  the  peasant,  walking  away  from  him. 

Just  then  two  women  appeared  on  the  road  from  the 
manor,  and  with  them  came  a  man  in  a  white  hat.  They 
were  walking  up  to  the  officers. 

"  The  one  in  the  pink  dress  is  mine,  —  you  must  not 
cat  me  out  ] "  said  lUn,  when  he  noticed  Dony^ha,  who 
wu  running  up  in  a  determined  way. 
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"  She  will  be  cure ! "  Lavrusbka  said  to  lUn,  with  a  wiak. 

"  What  do  you  wiah,  my  beauty  ! "  said  lUn,  smiling. 

"  The  princess  begs  to  be  informed  of  what  regiment  you 
are  and  what  your  name  is," 

"  This  ia  Count  Rosl6v,  commander  of  a  squadron,  and 
I  am  your  humble  servant." 

*■  Ctin-ver-sa-tion  ! "  sang  tbe  drunken  peasant,  with  a^ 
happy  smile,  and  looking  at  lUn,  wbo  was  talking  to  the' 
girL  Immediately  after  Duuy^ba,  Alp^tych  came  up  to 
Kost6v,  having  doffed  hia  cap  at  a  distance. 

"  I  take  the  liberty  of  troubling  your  Honour,"  he  saidj 
with  due  respect,  but  with  comparative  disdain  for  tbe 
youth  of  the  officer,  while  placing  his  hand  in  the  bosom 
of  his  coat.  •'  My  mistress,  the  daughter  of  General-in- 
chief  Prince  NikoWy  Andr^evich  Bolkdnski,  deceased  the 
15th  of  this  month,  finding  herself  in  difficulty  on  account 
of  the  ignorance  of  these  persons,"  he  pointed  to  the  peaa- 
ants,  "  begs  you  —  Will  it  not  please  you,"  Alptttyeh 
said,  with  a  sad  smile,  "  to  ride  a  little  to  one  side,  for  it 
ia  not  convenient  in  the  presence  —  "  Alpitych  pointed 
to  the  two  peasants  who  hovered  about  hins,  like  fliea 
about  a  horse. 

"Ah!  AlpStych!  Ah,  Ydkov  Alpitych  I  Final 
Forgive  us,  for  Christ's  sake  !  Fine,  eh  t"  said  the  peas- 
ants, with  merry  smiles  at  him.  BosttSv  looked  at  the 
drunken  peasants  and  himself  smiled. 

"  Maybe  this  amuses  your  Serenity  ? "  Yfikov  Alp^tych 
said,  staidly,  pointing  with  his  free  hand  to  the  old  men. 

"  No.  there  is  little  amusement  in  this,"  said  Bosttfv, 
riding  away.     "  What  is  the  matter  ? "  he  asked. 

"  I  take  the  liberty  of  informing  your  Serenity  that  tha 
ignorant  people  of  this  village  do  not  wish  to  let  the  mis- 
tress out  of  her  estate,  and  threaten  to  unhitch  the  horaes, 
so  that  everything  has  been  packed  since 
her  Serenity  cannot  move." 

"  Impofisihle  1 "  exclaimed  Rostdv. 
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"  I  have  the  honour  of  reporting  the  actual  facts," 
repeated  A I  pity  ch. 

RostiSv  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and,  giving  it  to  the 
orderly,  went  with  Alpitych  to  the  house,  ftskiag  hira  in 
the  meantime  for  the  details  of  the  case.  Indeed,  the 
offer  of  grain,  made  to  the  peasants  on  the  previous  even- 
ing, the  princess's  explanation  witli  Dron  and  with  the 
meeting  had  so  spoiled  matters  that  Dron  gave  up  hia 
keys,  joined  the  peasants,  and  did  not  make  hia  appear- 
ance in  response  to  Alp^tych's  command.  Furthermore, 
in  the  morning,  when  the  princess  ordered  the  carriages 
to  be  hitched  up,  in  order  to  depart,  the  peasants  came 
out  to  the  granary  in  a  large  throng  and  sent  word  that 
they  would  not  let  the  princess  out  of  the  village,  that 
there  was  an  order  not  to  leave,  and  that  they  would 
unhitch  the  horses.  Alpitych  went  out  to  reason  with 
them,  but  he  was  told  (Karp  spoke  more  than  the  rest; 
Dron  did  not  show  up  in  the  crowd)  that  the  princess 
could  not  be  sent  out,  because  there  was  an  order  about 
it ;  but  if  the  princess  remained,  they  would  serve  her  as 
of  old  and  would  obey  her  in  everj'thing. 

Just  as  RoBtiJv  and  Ilin  came  galloping  through  the 
village.  Princess  Mirya,  in  spite  of  the  dissuasion  of  Al- 
P^tych,  of  the  nurse,  and  of  the  maids,  ordered  the  horses 
hitched  up,  and  was  on  the  point  of  leaving,  but,  upon 
seeing  the  cavalrymen  passing  through  the  village,  —  ahe 
took  them  tor  Frenchmen, —  the  coachmen  mn  away, 
and  the  women  in  the  house  began  to  weep. 

"  Father,  protector !  God  has  sent  you,"  spoke  the  joy- 
ous voices,  as  he  passed  through  the  antechamber. 

Princess  Mitrya,  disconsolate  and  exhausted,  was  sitting 
in  the  parlour,  when  Rostiiv  was  led  into  her  presence. 
She  did  not  understand  who  he  was,  what  he  was  doing, 
or  what  would  become  of  her.  Seeing  his  Russian  face, 
and  T&cogai'/.iDg  by  his  carriage  and  his  first  few  words 
that  he  belonged  to  the  same    circle   with    herself,   she 
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looked  at  him  with  her  deep,  beaming  glance,  and  began 
to  3peak  with  a  voice  which  faltered  and  trembled  from 
i^tation.  To  Rostov  there  appeared  something  romaQtic 
in  this  meeting.  "  A  defenceless,  grief-stricken  maideo, 
aloDe,  left  to  the  mercy  of  coarse,  riotous  peasants  I 
What  strange  fate  has  brought  me  here!"  thought  Ros- 
t6v,  listening  to  her  and  looking  at  her.  "  What  meekneBS, 
what  nobihty  in  her  features  and  id  her  expressions  I"  he 
thought,  as  he  listened  to  her  timid  story. 

When  she  told  him  that  all  this  had  happened  on  the 
day  following  the  funeral  of  her  father,  her  voice  faltered. 
She  turned  away,  and  then  she  suddenly  cast  an  iuquiriog 
and  frightened  look  at  him,  fearing  lest  he  might  take 
her  words  as  a  desire  to  enlist  his  sympathy.  Tears 
stood  in  RosttSv's  eyes.  Princess  Mdrya  noticed  them, 
and  gratefully  cast  a  beaming  glance  at  Eost<5v,  which 
made  him  forget  the  plainness  of  her  face. 

"  Princess,  I  cannot  express  to  yon  how  happy  I  am 
that  I  have  accidentally  come  here,  and  that  I  shall  have 
an  opportunity  of  showing  you  my  readiness  to  serve  you," 
said  Kost(5v,  rising.  ■'  You  may  depart,  and  I  pledge 
my  honour  that  not  a  single  man  will  dare  to  cause  jon 
any  unpleasEmtness,  if  you  will  only  permit  me  to  be  yoor 
convoy." 

And,  bowing  politely,  as  one  bows  to  ladies  of  royal 
blood,  he  walked  toward  the  door.  By  the  respectfulness 
of  his  tone  Ro6t6v  seemed  to  show  that,  in  spite  of  bta 
regarding  it  as  a  happiness  to  cultivate  her  acquaintance, 
he  did  not  wish  to  profit  by  her  misfortune,  in  order  to 
approach  her. 

Princess  Mirya  understood  and  appreciated  this  tonei 

"  I  am  very,  very  thankful  to  you,"  the  princess  said, 
in  French,  "  but  1  hope  that  it  was  all  only  a  misunder- 
atanding,  and  that  nobody  is  to  blame  for  it,"  The  prin- 
cess suddenly  began  to  weep.     "  Fardou  me,"  she  said. 

£o8t6v,  frowning,  bowed  once  more  and  left  the  room. 
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"  Well,  is  she  nice  ?  No,  my  dear,  the  pink  one  is  my 
beauty,  —  her  name  is  Dunyfaha — "  But,  looking  at 
Koet<5v'9  face,  Hui  grew  silent.  He  saw  that  the  thoughts 
of  his  hero  and  commander  bad  an  entirely  different  trend. 

RoaWSv  looked  grimly  at  Ilin  and,  without  answering 
him,  rapidly  strode  down  toward  the  village. 

"  I  will  show  them  I  I  will  show  those  robbers ! "  he 
said  to  himself. 

Alp4tycb,  trotting  along  with  a  swimming  motion,  so 
as  to  avoid  running,  with  difficulty  caught  up  with  Rosttfv. 

"  What  decision  has  it  pleased  you  to  make  ? "  he  said, 
coming  abreast  with  him. 

Rostov  stopped  and,  compressing  his  fists,  suddenly 
moved  up  threateningly  against  Alp^tych. 

"  Decision  ?  What  decision  ?  Old  fool ! "  he  shouted 
at  him.  "  What  have  you  been  doing,  eh  ?  The  peasants 
are  rioting,  and  you  cannot  manage  them  ?  Tou  yourself 
are  a  traitor.  I  know  you  I  I  will  flay  you  all  alive  —  " 
and,  aa  though  fearing  lest  he  should  expend  all  his  sup- 
ply of  rage  uselessly,  he  left  Alp^tych  and  hurriedly 
moved  on.  Alp^tych,  suppressing  the  feeling  of  insult, 
followed  after  Rostdv  with  his  swimming  motion,  and  con- 
tinued to  impart  to  him  his  reflections.  He  told  him  that 
the  peasants  were  stubborn,  that  at  the  present  moment 
it  was  not  wise  to  oppw*  them  without  a  sufficient  mili- 
tary command,  and  thnt  it  would  be  best  first  to  send  fur 
a  detachment  of  soldiers. 
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"  I  will  give  them  a  detachment  \  I  will  oppose  them," 
NikoUf  said,  senselessly,  choking  from  an  unreasonalile 
animal  anger  and  from  the  necessity  of  finding  vent  for 
this  anger.  Without  reflecting  what  he  would  do.  he 
unconsciously  moved  toward  the  crowd  with  a  rapid, 
determined  gait.  The  nearer  he  approached  them,  the 
more  Alpatych  felt  that  his  reckless  act  might  bear  good 
fruit.  The  same  was  felt  by  the  peasants,  as  they  looked 
at  his  rapid  and  firm  gait  and  determined,  scowling  face. 

After  the  hussars  had  reached  the  village  and  Rostdv 
had  gone  in  to  see  the  princess,  confusion  and  discord 
took  possession  of  the  crowd.  A  few  peasants  1>egan  to 
say  that  the  newcomers  "were  Russians,  and  that  tliey 
might  be  offended  because  the  lady  had  not  been  per- 
mitted to  depart.  Dron  was  of  the  same  opinion ;  but  the 
moment  he  expressed  it,  Karp  and  some  other  peasanta 
attacked  the  former  elder. 

"How  many  years  have  yon  been  lording  it  over  the 
Commune  ? "  Karp  shouted  at  him.  "  You  don't  care. 
You  will  dig  up  your  pot  and  will  take  it  with  you,  not 
caring  much  whether  our  homes  are  destroyed  or  not." 

"  We  have  been  told  not  to  leave  our  homes,  and  not  to 
take  away  as  much  as  a  puff  of  ^moke, —  that  is  the  end 
of  it !  "  cried  another, 

"  It  was  your  turn  to  send  a  eon  to  the  army,  but  you 
were  sorry  for  your  fine  lad,"  a  httle  old  mau  suddenly 
began  to  speak  rapidly,  attacking  Dron,  "  hut  my  V^nka 
you  had  shaven  a  soldier.     Oh,  we  shall  all  die ! " 

"  Precisely,  we  shall  die !  " 

"  1  don't  go  against  the  Commune,"  said  Dron. 

"  Exactly,  you  are  not  agtunst  it :  you  have  fattened 
your  belly  on  it ! " 

The  two  lank  peasants  were  still  talking.  The  moment 
Rostov,  accompanied  by  Ilin,  Lavnishka,  and  Alpitych. 
approached  the  crowd,  Karp,  sticking  his  fingers  behind 
his   belt  and  smiling  slightly,  stepped  forward.     Dron. 
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OH  the  contraiy,  went  to  the  rear,  and  the  throng  grew 
more  compact. 

"Oh,  there!  Who  is  your  elder?"  shouted  Rostov, 
walking  up  to  the  crowd  at  a  rapid  gait. 

"The  elder?  What  do  you  want  him  for?"  aaked 
Karp. 

But  he  had  not  finished  hb  words,  when  his  cap  flew 
off  from  him,  and  bis  head  was  bent  sidewise  from  a  ter- 
rible blow. 

"  Hats  oft',  traitors ! "  Roat<iv  shouted,  in  a  resonant  voice. 
"  Where  is  the  elder  ? "  he  cried,  in  a  preternatural  voice. 

"  He  is  calling  for  the  elder  —  Droo  Zakhirych,  you  ! " 
were  heard  a  few  hasty  and  submissive  voices,  and  the 
caps  were  takt^n  off  one  after  another. 

"  We  cannot  riot,  we  carrj-  out  orders,"  muttered  Karp, 
and  several  voices  in  the  rear  suddenly  spoke  out  at  t^ 
same  time : 

"  The  old  men  have  decreed  that,  since  there  are  so 
many  of  you,  the  authorities  —  " 

"  What,  you  are  still  talking  ?  —  Riot !  Murderers  I 
Traitors ! "  Bost<5v  shrieked  senselessly,  taking  Karp  by 
the  collar.  "  Bind  him,  bind  him  I "  he  shouted,  thou)^ 
there  was  no  one  to  bind  bim  but  Lavnishka  and 
Alpiitych. 

Nevertheless,  Lavnishka  ran  up  to  Karp  and  caught 
him  behind  by  his  arms. 

•*  Shall  I  call  our  soldiers  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  I " 
he  cried. 

Alpdtych  tume<i  to  the  peasants,  calling  two  of  them 
out  by  name,  to  bind  Karp.  The  peasants  rame  out  sub- 
missively from  the  crowd  and  began  to  ungird  them- 
selves. 

"  Where  is  the  elder  ? "  shouted  Rostov. 

Dron,  with  pale  and  frowning  face,  stepped  forward. 

"  Are  you  the  elder  ?  Bind  him.  Lavnishka,"  cried 
Rostov,  as  though  this  order,  too,  would  find  no  obstacles. 
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And,  indeed,  two  more  peasants  came  out  and  began  to 
bind  Bron,  who,  as  though  to  aid  them,  took  o£f  his  belt 
and  handed  it  to  them. 

"  All  of  joQ,  listen  to  me  ! "  Kost^v  turned  to  the 
peasants.  "  March  home  at  once,  and  let  me  not  hear 
your  voices  again  !  " 

"  We  did  not  mean  any  offence.  We  did  it  only 
through  ignorance.  It  was  only  our  stupidity  —  I  kept 
saying  that  it  was  not  right,"  were  heard  the  voices,  re- 
buking each  other. 

"  I  told  you  so,"  said  AlpStych,  reasserting  bis  nghts. 
"  It  is  not  good,  boys ! " 

"  It  is  our  stupidity,  Ydkov  Alpitych,"  replied  the 
voices,  and  the  cruwd  at  once  began  to  disperse  through 
the  village. 

The  two  bound  peasants  were  taken  to  the  manor  yard. 
The  druuken  peasants  followed  them. 

"  Oh,  what  a  ehame  to  look  at  you  1 "  said  one  of  them, 
taming  to  Karp. 

"  How  could  you  have  spoken  so  to  the  "masters  ? 
What  did  you  expect  ?  Fool ! "  confirmed  the  other. 
"  Really,  you  are  a  fool ! " 

Two  hours  later  the  teams  stood  in  the  yard  of  the 
Boguch^rovo  manor.  The  peasants  industriously  carried 
out  the  things  from  the  manor,  and  packed  them  away  in 
the  carts,  and  Bron,  who  at  the  request  of  Princess  M&ry& 
was  let  out  from  the  closet,  where  he  had  been  locked  up, 
stood  in  the  yard  and  gave  his  orders  to  the  peasants. 

"  Don't  pack  it  so  badly,"  said  one  of  the  peasants,  a 
tall  man,  with  a  round,  smiling  face,  receiving  a  small 
safe  from  a  chambermaid.  "  It  cost  money.  Why  do 
you  slam  it  down  that  way  under  the  rope  ?  It  will 
only  get  rubbed.  I  do  not  Uke  things  tWs  way.  Let 
everything  be  honest  and  according  to  the  law.  like 
this,  under  the  mat,  and  cover  it  with  hay,  —  now  it  is 
right." 
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"  Just  see  what  a  lot  of  booka  I "  said  another  peasant, 
who  was  carrying  out  the  bookcases  of  Prince  Audrey. 
"  Don't  catch  at  aoything  I  The  books  are  heavy,  though, 
boys  I" 

"  Yes,  those  who  wrote  Ihem  did  not  loaf ! "  said  a  tall, 
rouod-faced  peasaul,  with  a  significant  wink,  pointing  to 
the  lexicons  which  were  lying  on  top, 

Ro8ti5v,  who  did  not  wish  to  obtrude  bia  acquaintance 
on  the  princess,  did  not  go  to  see  her,  but  remained 
in  the  village,  waiting  for  her  departure.  When  he  saw 
that  the  carriages  of  Princess  M^rya  had  started  from 
the  house,  Roat^Sv  mounted,  and  accompanied  her  on 
horseback  to  the  road  that  was  occupied  by  our  armies, 
which  was  witliin  twelve  verste  of  Boguchtirovo.  In 
Yinkovo,  he  respectfully  bade  her  farewell  in  the  tavern, 
and  for  the  first  time  allowed  himself  to  kiss  her  band. 

"Are  you  not  ashamed?"  he  said,  blushingly,  to  Prin- 
cess Mirya,  in  response  to  her  expression  of  gratitude 
for  her  salvation  {as  she  called  this  act).  "  Any  officer  of 
the  pfjhce  would  have  done  as  much  tor  you.  If  we 
had  only  to  fight  the  peasants,  we  should  not  have  let 
the  enenoj  get  so  far,"  he  said,  being  ashamed  of  some- 
thing, and  trying  to  change  the  subject.  "  I  am  happy 
that  I  have  bad  the  opportunity  to  get  acquaint«d  with 
you.  Good-bye,  princess !  I  wish  you  happiness  and 
consolation,  and  I  hope  we  shall  meet  under  more  for- 
tunate conditions.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  make  me 
blush,  please  do  not  thank  me  I " 

But  if  the  princess  did  not  thank  htm  in  words,  she 
thanked  htm  with  the  whole  expression  of  her  face, 
which  was  beaming  with  gratitude  and  tenderness.  She 
was  absolutely  convinced  that  she  certainly  would  have 
perished,  both  from  the  rioters  and  the  French,  and  that 
he  had  subjected  himself  to  most  evident  and  most  ter^ 
rible  perils  in  order  to  save  her  ;  and  still  more  convinced 
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was  she  that  he  was  a  man  of  an  exalted  and  noble  soul, 
who  was  able  to  understand  her  position  and  her  bereave- 
ment. His  kindly,  honest  eyes,  with  the  tears  standing 
Id  them,  as  she,  weeping  herself,  spoke  of  her  lose,  did 
not  leave  her  imaginalioD. 

When  she  bade  him  good-bye  and  was  left  alone,  she 
suddenly  was  conscious  of  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  now 
there  appeared  to  her,  not  for  the  first  time,  the  strange 
question  whether  she  did  not  love  him. 

On  her  road  to  Moscow,  though  the  princess's  condition 
was  not  a  joyful  one,  Dunyislm,  who  was  riding  in  the 
same  carriage  with  her,  noticed  more  than  once  that  the 
princess  frequently  put  her  head  out  of  the  carriage  and 
joyfully  and  sadly  smiled  at  something. 

"What  diflfereuce  if  I  should  love  him?"  thooght 
Princess  Mirya. 

Though  she  felt  ashamed  to  confess  to  herself  that  she 
was  the  first  to  tall  in  love  with  a  man  who,  perhaps, 
would  never  love  her,  she  consoled  herself  with  the 
thought  that  no  one  would  ever  find  it  out,  and  that  she 
could  not  be  blamed  if  to  the  end  of  her  life  she,  without 
telling  to  any  one,  should  love  him  whom  she  had  loved 
for  the  first  and  last  time. 

Now  and  then  she  recalled  his  glances,  his  sympathy, 
and  his  words,  and  happiness  did  not  seem  impossible  to 
her.  It  was  then  that  Duuy^ha  noticed  that  she  smiled 
and  looked  out  of  the  window  of  the  carriaga 

"  How  strai^e  that  he  should  have  come  to  Bognchi- 
rovo,  and  at  that  particular  moment  t "  thought  Princess 
M^rya.  "  And  his  sister  had  to  refuse  Prince  Audrey ! " 
And  in  all  this  Princess  Mdrya  saw  the  will  of  Providence. 

The  impression  which  Princess  Mtirya  had  produced  on 
'RoBt6v  was  an  agreeable  one.  When  he  thought  of  her, 
he  felt  happy,  and  when  his  comrades,  having  learned  of 
his  adventure  at  Boguchdrovo,  joked  him,  saying  that 
when  he  went  for  hay  he  had  caught  one  of  the  richest 
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matches  in  Rossiay  Sost^v  grew  angry.  He  was  angry 
because  the  thought  of  marrying  the  charming,  gentle 
Princess  Mdrya,  with  her  immense  property,  more  than 
once  crossed  his  thought&  For  himself  personally  Niko- 
\&j  could  not  wish  a  better  wife  than  Princess  Mdrya: 
his  marrying  her  would  make  the  countess,  his  mother, 
happy,  and  would  mend  the  affairs  of  his  father;  and, 
Nikoldy  felt  sure  it  would  make  Princess  Mdrya  happy. 

But  S<5nya  ?  And  the  promise  ?  And  it  was  on  this 
account  that  Sost<5y  was  angry,  when  they  joked  him 
about  Princess  BdkdnskL 


XV. 

When  Kutilzov  took  the  command 
thought  of  Prince  Andr^y,  to  whom  he 
report  at  headquarters. 

Prince  Andr^y  arrived  at  Tsdrevo-Za; 
very  day  and  at  the  time  of  the  day  wi 
reviewing  the  troops  for  the  first  time, 
stopped  in  the  village  at  the  house  of 
which  stood  the  carriage  of  the  comman< 
sat  down  on  a  bench  to  wait  for  his  M( 
nesSy  as  everybody  now  called   Kutiizoi 
back  of  the  village  could  be  heard  the 
mental   music  and  the  roar  of  an  imn 
voices  shouting,  "Hurrah!"  to  the  nev 
chief.     Near  the  gate,  within   ten   pac 
Andr^y,  stood  two  orderlies,  a  courier,  ai 
taking  advantage  of  the  prince's  absence  ( 
tiful  weather.     A   swarthy,  bearded,    si 
colonel  of  hussars  rode  up  to  the  gate 
Prince  Audrey,  asked  him  whether  his  M< 
ness  was  quartered  there  and  whether  h< 
back. 
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"What?  His  Most  Serene  Highneas?  He  will  be 
here  soon,  no  doubt.     What  do  you  wish  ? " 

The  lieuteaaat-colone!  of  hussars  smiled  into  his  mous- 
tache at  the  tone  of  the  orderly,  dismounted  from  his 
horse,  turned  it  over  to  his  own  orderly,  and  with  a  slight 
bow  walked  over  to  BolktJuski.  Bolkdnski  luade  room 
for  him  on  the  bench.  The  lieuteQant-uolonel  sat  down 
near  him 

"  Are  you  yourself  waiting  for  the  commander-in-chief  ? " 
said  the  lieutenant-colonel  of  hussars.  "They  say  that 
he  is  accessible  to  all,  thank  God.  For  with  the  sausagti- 
eatera  it  is  simply  terrible !  Krimilov  had  good  reason  to 
ask  to  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  German.  Now,  per- 
haps, Russians  will  have  a  chance  to  say  something.  The 
devil  knows  what  they  have  been  doing.  We  have  been 
doing  uothiug  but  retreat.  Have  you  been  in  the  cam- 
paign 7 "  he  asked. 

"  I  uot  only  had  the  pleasure,"  replied  Prince  Audrey, 
"  of  taking  part  in  the  retreat,  but  1  have  also  lost  in  this 
retreat  everything  which  was  dear  to  me,  uot  to  mention 
my  estates  and  my  native  home,  namely,  my  father  who 
died  from  grief.     I  am  from  the  Government  of  Smolensk." 

"  Ah  ?  You  are  Prince  Bolk<Jnski  ?  Very  happy  to 
make  your  acquaintance:  Lieutenant-Colonel  Denisov, 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Viska,"  said  Denfaov,  press- 
ing the  hand  of  Prince  Audrey  and  with  especial  attention 
scrutinizing  Bolkdnski's  face.  "  Yea,  1  have  heard,"  he 
said,  with  compassion,  and,  after  a  moment's  silence,  he 
continued :  "  This  is  a  Scythian  war.  This  is  all  very 
nice,  except  for  those  who  suffer  from  it.  Ah,  so  you  are 
Prince  Bolkdnski  J "  He  shook  his  head.  "  Very  glad, 
prince,  very  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance,"  he  added, 
again  with  a  sad  smile,  as  he  pressed  his  hand. 

Prince  Audrey  knew  Denlsov  from  the  accounts  Nata- 
sha had  given  him  about  her  first  fianc&  This  reminis- 
cence now  pleasantly  and  painfully  transferred   him  to 


isceaces  o&a  dol  come  to  am 
and  when  they  did  come,  they  no  longer 
of  old.  For  Dentsov  that  series  of  rem 
was  evoked  by  the  name  of  Bolki^nsk 
poetic  past,  when,  after  the  supper  and  ^ 
he,  himself  not  knowing  how,  proposed  tt 
old  girl.  He  smiled  at  the  recollection  t 
at  his  love  for  Nat^ha,  aitd  iuiiuediatel 
that  which  now  interested  bim  paasionf 
sively.  This  was  a  plan  of  the  campaig 
thought  out,  while  serving  in  the  outp 
retreat.  He  had  presented  that  plan  to  ] 
and  now  he  intended  to  present  it  to  Kut 
was  based  on  this :  the  French  line  ot  g] 
extended,  and  so,  instead  of  acting  from  A 
actmg  from  the  front,  essaying  to  bar  1 
was  necessary  to  harass  their  commumca^ 
to  explain  his  plan  to  Prince  Andrdy. 

"  They  cannot  keep  up  all  this  line. 
and  I  promise  to  break  through  it.    Givs 
men,  and  I  will  break  through  it,  you  i 
hut  a  partisan  war  can  succeed  1 "  || 

Denisov  got  up  and,  making  gestural 
plan  to  Bolk<5Qski.     In  the  middle  of  W 
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Bolkilnsid  and.  Deufsov  moved  up  to  the  gate,  where 
stood  a  group  of  soldiers  (the  gtiard  of  honour)  and  saw 
KutiSzov,  who  was  coming  down  the  street,  riding  on  a 
small  bay  horsa  An  enormous  suite  of  generals  followed 
him.  Barclay  rode  almost  by  hia  side ;  a  crowd  of  officers 
ran  after  them  and  around  them,  and  cried,  "  Hurrah  ! " 

First  the  adjutants  rode  into  the  yard.  Kutiizov  im- 
patiently spurred  on  his  horse,  whiii  was  going  at  an 
amble  under  his  heavy  weight,  and,  constantly  nodding 
bis  head,  kept  putting  his  hand  to  the  cap  which  he  wore, 
I  white,  visorless  one  with  a  red  band,  belonging  to 
the  chevalier  guards.  Riding  up  to  the  guard  of  honour, 
which  consisted  of  a  lot  of  fine-looking  grenadiers,  most  of 
whom  were  decorated,  and  seeing  them  present  arms,  he 
for  a  moment  looked  silently  at  them  with  hiB  stubborn  eye 
L  of  B  commander,  and  then  turned  around  to  the  group  of 
[  gOMfals  and  officers  who  surrounded  him.  His  face 
Boddenly  assumed  a  thin  expression ;  be  shrugged  hia 
shoulders  with  a  gesture  indicative  of  perplexity. 

"  Tlie  idea  of  retreating,  and  retreating  with  such  tine 
fellows ! "  he  said.  "  Well,  good-bye,  general,"  be  added, 
urging  on  his  horse  through  the  gale,  past  Prince  Andr^ 
and  Den  (so  v. 

•'  Hurrah  !  Hurrah !  Hurrah ! "  they  shouted  back  of 
him. 

Since  Prince  Audrey  had  last  seen  him,  Kutiizov  had 
grown  stouter  still,  and  his  face  looked  swollen.  But  the 
familiar  white  eye,  and  the  wound,  and  the  expression  of 
fatigue  in  his  face  were  the  same.  He  wore  a  long  uni- 
form (the  whip  hung  on  a  thin  leather  strap  down  his 
shoulder)  and  a  whiUi  cap  of  the  chevalier  guards.     He 

I  sat  on  his  lively  horse,  lolling  and  swaying  heavily  from 
side  to  side.  "  Whew  —  whew  —  whew,"  he  gave  a  barely 
audible  whistle  as  he  rode  into  the  yard.  On  his  face  was 
expressed  the  contentment  of  a  man  who  wants  to  take  a 
rest  after  his  presentation.     He  took  his  left  focH  oat  iA  \ 
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not  recognizing  bim,  ana  wicn  ms  lurcmn 
toward  the  porch.  "  Whew,  whew,  whei 
and  again  looked  at  Prince  Audrey, 
produced  on  him  by  Prince  Audrey's  toot 
seconds  (as  is  frequently  the  caae  with  (^ 
itself  in  his  recollection  with  Prince  And 

"  Good  morning,  prince,  good  morning,  A 
he  spoke  wearily,  looking  about  him.  1 
steps  which  creaked  under  his  weight. ' 
his  coat  and  sat  down  on  the  bench  whj 
on  the  porch.  i 

"  How  is  your  father  ? " 

"  I  received  yesterday  the  news  of  hi 
Audrey  said,  curtly. 

Kutiizov  looked  at  Prince  Audrey  wit 
and  with  an  expression  of  terror,  then  tot 
made  the  9ign  of  the  cross.  "  The  kingd 
his '  The  wOl  of  God  be  done  on  all  of 
a  deep  breath  with  full  lungs,  and  grew 
loved  and  respected  him  greatly,  and  I 
you  with  all  my  heart."  He  embraced 
pressed  him  against  his  fat  breast,  and  1 
long  time.  When  he  let  him  go.  Prince 
KutilEov's  flabby  Upa  were  trembling,  an 
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the  porch,  who  spoke  to  him  iti  aii  angry  vhisper,  boldly 
ascended  the  steps,  with  a  clatter  of  his  spurs.  Euttizov, 
still  leaning  his  hands  on  the  bench,  cast  a  dissatisfied 
glance  at  Denfsov.  Denlsov  gave  his  name  and  informed 
his  Highness  that  he  had  a  communication  to  make  to  him, 
which  was  of  great  importance  to  the  good  of  the  country, 
Kutiizov  began  to  look  at  Ueaisov  with  a  weary  glance 
and  with  a  gesture  which  betrayed  his  vexation,  and, 
folding  his  hands  over  his  abdomen,  repeated :  "  For  the 
good  of  the  country  ?  What  is  it  ?  Speak  1 "  Denisov 
blushed  like  a  girl  (it  was  so  strange  to  see  this  bearded, 
drunken  old  face  flushing  crimson)  and  boldly  b^an  to 
expound  his  plan  of  cutting  the  enemy's  Hue  of  o{>eratiott 
between  Vyizma  and  Smolensk.  Denieov  had  lived  In 
that  part  of  the  country  and  knew  the  locality  well  The 
plan  seemed  un  question  a  lily  good,  especially  under  the 
persuasiveness  of  his  words.  Kutiizov  kept  looking  at 
bis  feet,  and  now  and  then  looked  at  the  yard  of  the 
neighbouring  house,  as  though  he  expected  something 
disagreeable  to  come  from  there.  And  indeed,  while 
Denfsov  was  speaking,  a  general,  carrying  a  portfoHo 
under  his  arm,  emerged  from  that  bouse. 

"  Well,"  Kutiizov  exclaimed  in  the  middle  ol  Denlsov'a 
exposition,  "  are  they  ready  ? " 

"  Ready,  your  Highness,"  said  the  general. 

Kutiizov  shook  his  head,  as  though  sajing,  "  How  la 
one  man  to  manage  it  all ! "  and  continued  to  listen  to 
Denfaov. 

"  I  give  you  the  word  of  honour  of  a  Russian  officer," 
said  Denfsov,  "  that  I  will  break  Kapoleon's  communica- 
tioua." 

"  What  relation  of  yours  ie  Kirfll  Aiidrfevich  Denfaov, 
chief  of  the  commissariat  ? "  Kutiizov  interrupted  him. 

"  My  uncle,  your  Highness." 

"  oh  !  We  were  such  friends  ! "  Kutiizov  said,  merrily. 
"  Good,  good,  my  dear,  stay  here    with  the  staff !     We 
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"  Now  it  is  all  done,"  said  Kutilzov,  signing  the  last 
paper.  Rising  heavily  aod  atnoothing  out  the  folds  of  his 
white,  puffed-up  neck,  be  advanced  toward  the  door  with 
a  merry  face. 

The  wife  of  the  pope,  with  her  blood  rushing  to  her 
face,  took  hold  of  the  dish,  which  she  did  not  give  him  in 
time,  although  she  had  been  bo  long  ready.  She  made  a 
low  bow  and  took  it  up  to  Kuttizov. 

Kutiizov's  eyea  were  half-closed ;  he  smiled,  touched 
her  chin  with  his  hand,  and  eaid  : 

"  What  a  beauty  !  Thank  you.  my  little  dove  I  " 
He  fetched  a  few  gold  coins  out  of  the  pocket  of  his 
pantaloons,  and  placed  them  on  the  dish,  "  Well,  how 
are  you  getting  on  ? "  Kutiizov  asked,  walking  to  the 
room  set  aside  for  him.  The  pope's  wife,  smiling  a  dim- 
pled smile  on  her  ruddy  face,  walked  after  bim  to  her 
own  room.  An  adjutant  came  out  to  Prince  Audrey  on 
^_  the  porch  and  invited  bim   to  breakfast ;  half  an   hour 

^ft  lat«r  Prince  Andr^y  was  again  called  to  Kutiizov.  Eutti- 
^1  zov  was  lying  in  an  easy  chair,  bis  uniform  being  still 
^1  unbutton^.  He  was  holding  a  French  hook  in  his  hand. 
^H  When  Prince  Andr^y  entered  the  room,  he  put  in  a  knife 
^1  to  mark  the  place,  and  turned  the  hook  down.  It  was 
^1  "  La  Chevaliers  du  Cygne,"  a  work  by  Madame  de  Genlis, 
^1  as  PriQce  Audrey  found  out  from  the  cover. 
^H  "  Sit  down,  sit  down,  and  we  will  talk  ! "  said  Kutiizov. 

^H         "  It  is  sad,  very  sad.     Bemember,  my  dear,  that  I  am  your 
^H         father,  your  second  father." 

^1  Prince    Andr^    told   Eutiizov   everything   which   he 

^1  s«8 
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knew  about  the  decease  of  hia  father,  and  about  what  he 
had  seen  at  L^syya  Giiry,  when  he  visited  it. 

"See  what  they  have  brought  ua  to!"  Kutiizov  sud- 
denly said,  in  an  agitated  voice,  evidently  forming  a  clear 
picture,  from  Prince  Audrey's  recital,  of  the  condition  in 
which  Russia  then  was. 

"  Give  me  time,  give  me  time  I "  he  added,  with  a  grim 
flipression  on  his  face,  and,  apparently  not  wishing  to 
prolong  this  conversation,  which  agitated  him,  he  siaid : 
"  I  have  called  you,  because  I  want  you  to  stay  with  me." 

"  I  thank  your  Highness,"  replied  Prince  Andr^y,  "  but 
I  am  afraid  that  I  am  no  longer  any  good  for  the  staff," 
he  said,  with  a  smile  which  Kutiizov  noticed.  "  Above 
all,"  added  Prince  Audrey,  "  I  am  used  to  the  regiment. 
I  like  my  officers,  and  I  think  my  men  like  me.  I  should 
feel  sorry  to  leave  my  regiment.  If  I  decHne  the  honour 
of  being  with  you,  you  must  beheve  me  —  " 

Kutiizov's  puffed-np  face  was  lighte.d  up  by  an  intelli- 
gent, kindly  and,  at  the  same  time,  sarcastic  smile.  He 
interrupted  Bolk<5n8ki. 

"  I  am  sorry,  for  I  need  you  ;  but  you  are  right,  you  are 
tight.  We  do  not  need  anybody  here.  There  are  always 
plenty  of  counsellors,  but  no  men.  The  regiments  would 
be  something  quite  different,  if  all  the  counsellors  served 
in  the  regiments,  as  you  do.  I  remember  you  at  Auster- 
litz.  I  remember,  I  remember  what  you  did  with  the 
flag,"  said  Kutiizov,  and  a  flush  of  joy  came  over  Prince 
Audrey's  face  at  the  mention  of  it.  Kutdzov  drew  Prince 
Audrey  to  him  by  his  hand,  offering  him  his  cheek,  and 
again  Prince  Andr^y  saw  tears  in  the  eyes  of  the  old 
man.  Though  he  knew  that  Kutiizov  was  prone  to  weep, 
and  that  he  was  kind  to  him  and  pitied  him,  wishing  to 
express  hia  sympathy  for  him  in  his  loss,  he  was  both 
flattered  and  pleased  at  this  reminiscence  of  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz. 

"  God  protect  you  on'  your  own  path  !     I  know  your 
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path  is  the  path  of  honour."  He  was  silent.  "  I  was 
Borry  for  you  in  Bucharest :  I  had  lo  send  for  yon." 
Changing  the  conversation,  Kutuzov  began  to  speak  of  the 
Turkish  war  and  the  peace  whirh  had  heen  concluded. 
"  I  have  been  rebuked  enough,"  said  Kutilzov,  "  for  the 
war,  and  for  the  peace  —  but  everything  came  out  all 
right.  Tout  vitnt  &  poiiU  A  celui  qui  suit  attejidre. 
There  were  just  aa  many  counaeUora  there  as  there  are 
here,"  he  continued,  returning  to  the  counsellors,  who  ap- 
pareutly  interested  hini.  '■  Oh,  the  counsellura,  the  coun- 
eelloi's'"  he  said.  "If  I  had  listened  to  them  all,  there 
would  have  been  no  peace  in  Turkey,  and  the  war  would 
not  be  finished  yet.  Tliey  wanted  to  do  everything  in  a 
hurry,  but  what  is  done  in  a  hurry  sometimes  turns  out 
to  )■«  a  long  husinesa.  If  Xdmenski  had  not  died,  he 
Wduld  have  been  niine<l.  He  stormed  the  fortresses  with 
thirty  thousand  men.  It  is  not  hard  to  take  a  fortress, 
but  it  is  hard  to  win  a  campaign.  For  this  it  is  not  nec^ 
essary  to  storm  and  attack,  but  to  have  patience  and 
hide  your  time.  K^menski  sent  bis  soldiers  against 
Bushchuk,  but  I  sent  out  nothing  but  patience  and  time, 
and  I  look  more  forts  than  K^menski,  and  made  the 
Tnrks  eat  horse-flesh.  So  will  the  French.  Take  my 
word  for  it."  Kutuzov  said,  becoming  animated  and  strik- 
ing his  breast :  "  They  will  eat  horse-flesh  yet."  And 
again  his  eyes  were  dimmed  by  tears. 

"  But  it  will  be  necessary  to  accept  battle,  will  it  not  ? " 
asked  Prince  Andr^y. 

"  It  will  be  necessary,  it  all  demand  it,  —  there  will  be 
no  way  out  —  But  believe  me.  my  dear,  there  are  no 
stronger  enemies  than  patience  and  time ;  they  will  do 
everything,  hut  the  counsellors  n'entendent  pas  de  cftte 
ortilU,  voUA  U  mal.  Some  want  it,  others  don't.  What  is 
to  be  done  ? "  he  asked,  apparently  waiting  for  an  answer. 
"  What  would  you  want  me  to  do  ? "  he  repeated,  and  his  eyes 
aparkled  with  a  deep,  intelligent  expression. 
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"  I  will  tell  you  what  to  do,"  he  said,  smc*  Prince 
Audrey  had  not  yet  made  any  reply.  "  1  will  tell  you 
what  to  do,  Dans  U  doute,  mon  ckf.r,"  he  was  silent  for  a 
moment, "  ahstiens-ioi"  be  said,  scanning  his  words.  "  Well, 
good-bye,  my  dear.  Remember  that  I  bear  your  loss  with 
you  with  all  my  heart,  and  that  I  am  not  for  you  a  Serene 
Highness,  not  a  prince,  and  not  a  commander-in-chief,  but 
a  father.  If  you  need  anything,  come  straight  to  me ! 
Good-bye,  my  dear ! " 

He  embraced  and  kissed  him  once  more.  And  before 
Prince  Andr^y  left  the  room,  Kutuzov  drew  a  sigh  of 
relief  and  picked  up  his  unfinished  novel  by  Madame  de 
Genhs,  "  Les  Chevaliers  du  Cygiu^." 

How  and  why  it  had  happened.  Prince  Andr^y  was  un- 
able to  explain  ;  but  after  this  meeting  with  Kutiizov  he 
returned  to  his  regiment,  reassured  as  to  the  general  state 
of  affairs  and  as  to  the  man  to  whom  they  had  been  en- 
trusted. The  more  he  saw  the  absence  of  all  personal 
interests  in  this  old  man,  in  whom  there  seemed  to  be  left 
only  the  habits  of  passions  and,  instead  of  a  mind  that 
groups  events  and  makes  deductions,  the  mere  ability  to 
contemplate  calmly  the  course  of  events,  the  more  he 
was  satisfied  that  everj-thing  would  be  as  it  ought  to  be. 
"There  will  be  nothing  of  his  own  in  this  matter.  He 
will  not  invent  anything,  will  undertake  nothing."  thought 
Prince  Audrey,  "  but  he  will  listen  to  everything,  will 
take  note  of  everything,  will  put  everything  in  its  place, 
will  not  hamper  anything  that  is  good,  and  will  prevent 
anything  harmful  from  happening.  He  uoderatands  that 
there  is  something  more  powerful  and  significant  than  his 
will,  —  and  that  is  the  inevitable  march  of  events,  and  he 
knows  how  to  see  them  and  how  to  understand  their 
meaning,  and  in  view  of  this  meauing  he  knows  how 
to  renounce  his  participation  in  these  events,  and  his 
personal  will,  which  is  directed  to  something  else. 
Above  all,"  thought  Prince  Andr^y,  "  one  feels  like  believ- 
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iDg  him  because  he  is  a  Russian,  in  spite  of  the  novel  by 
Genlis  and  his  French  proverbs,  and  because  his  voice 
trembled  as  he  said, '  See  what  they  have  brought  us  to  I ' 
and  because  he  started  weeping  as  he  said  that  he  would 
make  them  eat  horse-flesh/'  On  this  feeling,  dimly  expe- 
rienced more  or  less  by  everybody,  was  based  that  unan- 
imity and  general  assent  which  accompanied  the  popular 
selection  of  Kutiizov  for  commander-in-chief,  which  was 
contrary  to  court  considerations. 


xvn 


AiTEH  the  emperor's  departure  from  Moacow,  life  there 
began  to  flow  in  its  habitual  order,  and  the  stream  of  this 
life  waa  so  much  like  that  of  every  day  that  it  was  hard 
to  remember  the  past  days  of  patriotic  enthusiasm  and 
transports,  and  hard  to  believe  that  Kussia  was  really  in 
danger,  and  that  the  members  of  the  English  chih  were  at 
the  same  time  sous  of  their  country,  ready  for  any  sacri- 
fice in  its  behalf.  The  one  thing  which  recalled  the  uni- 
versal patriotic  enthusiasm  which  had  been  manifested 
during  the  stay  of  the  emperor  was  the  demands  made 
by  the  sacrifices  in  men  and  money,  which,  as  soon  as 
they  had  been  made,  were  clothed  in  a  legal,  official  form 
and  seemed  to  be  inevitable. 

With  the  approach  of  the  enemy  to  Moscow,  the  view 
held  by  the  Muscovites  in  respect  to  their  condition  not 
only  showed  no  greater  seriouanesa,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
greater  levity,  as  is  always  the  case  with  people  who  see 
a  great  peril  approaching  them.  When  a  danger  is  im- 
minent, two  voices  always  speak  with  equal  strength  in 
the  soul  of  a  man :  one  very  sensibly  says  that  a  man 
should  carefully  consider  the  quality  of  the  danger  and 
the  means  for  freeing  himaelf  from  it :  another  says  more 
sensibly  still  that  it  is  too  bard  and  too  painful  to  think 
of  the  danger,  while  it  is  not  in  man's  power  to  foresee 
everything  and  to  save  himself  from  the  common  march 
of  events,  and  that  therefore  it  is  better  to  turn  away 
from  the  calamity,  so  long  as  it  has  not  yet  appeared,  and 
to  think  only  of  pleasure.  In  solitude  man  generally 
US 
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submits  to  the  first  voice ;  iii  society,  on  the  contrary,  to 
the  second.  Even  thus  it  now  happened  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Moscow.  For  a  long  time  there  had  not  been  so 
much  gtiietj-  in  Moscow  as  during  that  year, 

Hostopchin's  broadsides,  with  the  heading  representing 
a  tavern,  a  saloon-keeper,  and  the  Moscow  burgher  Kdr- 
pushka  Chigirin,  "who,  kaei-ng  been  a  soldier  and  having 
taken  a  dram  too  much,  heard  that  Bonaparte  intended 
to  march  ayainet  Moscow,  whereupon  fie  greif  angry  and 
euried  all  the  French  with  base  words,  and  vmtt  out  of 
(Ae  tavern  and  began  to  speak  under  the  eagle  to  the  as- 
tmnbled  people,"  were  read  aud  discussed  on  a  par  with  the 
last  boul-rivU  of  Vasfli  Lvdvich  Piishkin. 

At  the  club,  men  gathered  in  the  comer  room  to  read 
these  broadsides,  and  some  were  pleased  to  read  how  K^r- 
pushka  made  fun  of  the  French,  saying  "  that  they  will 
puff  up  from  the  cabbage,  loUl  burst  from  the  porridge, 
and  will  diohe  front  tfie  beet  soup,  and  that  they  are  all 
midgets,  and  that  one  woman  will  pitch  three  of  them  07i  a 
fork."  A  few  did  not  approve  of  this  tone,  saying  that  it 
was  contemptible  and  stupid.  They  told  stories  about 
Rostopcbin  having  sent  all  Frenchmen  and  even  strangers 
out  of  Moscow,  and  that  there  were  sj'ies  and  agents  of 
Napoleon  among  them ;  these  stories  were  toid  mainly 
in  order  to  retail  those  clever  words  which  Kostopcbin 
uttered  at  their  deportation.  The  alrangers  were  des- 
patched in  a  boat  to  N(zhni-N(jvgorod,  and  Kostopchfn 
said  to  them :  "  Renlrez  en  vous^ihne,  entrez  dans  la 
barque  el  n'en  failes  pas  une  barque  de  Caron."  They 
also  said  that  all  the  government  oBicials  had  been  sent 
out  of  Moscow,  and  to  this  they  added  Shinshfu's  joke 
that  for  chis  alone  ]Moscow  ought  to  be  grateful  to  Na- 
poleon. They  said  that  Mamdnov'a  regiment  would  cost 
him  eight  hundred  thousand,  that  Bezilkhi  had  spent  an 
even  larger  sum  on  his  soldiers,  and  that  the  best  part  of 
Bezilkhi's  act  was  that  he  himself  would  put  on  a  uniform 
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aud  would  ride  at  the  head  uf  his  raiment,  and  would 
not  charge  anything  to  those  who  should  come  to  look  at 
him. 

"  You  uever  spare  a  soul,"  said  Julie  DrubetakiSy,  pick- 
iug  up  and  pressing  down  a  mass  of  freshly  uiade  Uut 
with  her  thiu,  ring-covered  tiugera. 

Julie  was  getting  ready  to  leave  Moscow  on  the  foUow- 
iug  day,  aud  now  gave  her  parting  evening  entertain- 
ment. 

"  TJezdkhi  esl  ridicule,  but  he  is  so  good,  so  charming  1 
What  pleasure  do  you  lind  to  be  so  caustique  I " 

"  A  fine  I "  said  a  young  man  in  a  militia  uniform,  whom 
Julie  called  "  mo7i  chevalier,"  and  who  was  going  with  her 
to  Nizhni-Nfivgorod. 

In  Julie's  circle,  as  in  many  other  societies  iu  Moscow, 
it  had  been  agreed  to  speak  only  Russian,  and  those  who 
made  use  of  any  French  words  had  to  pay  a  tine  to  the 
committee  of  voluntary  contributions. 

"  Another  fine  for  the  Gallicism,"  said  a  Russian  writer, 
who  was  present  in  the  drawing-room,  '"The  pleasure 
to  be '  is  not  Russian." 

"  You  spare  nobody,"  Julie  continued  to  speak  to  the 
militiaman,  without  paying  any  attention  to  the  remark  of 
the  author. 

"  For  '  caustique '  I  am  to  blame,"  she  said, "  and  I  shall 
pay,  but  for  the  pleasure  to  t«ll  you  the  truth  I  am  I'eady 
to  pay  again ;  for  the  Galhcisms  1  am  not  responsible," 
she  turned  to  the  author,  *'  I  have  neither  the  money  nor 
the  tijue  that  Prince  Golitsyn  has,  to  hire  a  teacher  and 
study  Russian." 

"  Ah,  here  he  is  I "  said  Julie.  '•  Quand  on  —  No, 
no,"  she  turned  to  the  ofSoer  of  the  militia,  "  you  will  not 
catch  me.  When  we  speak  of  the  sun  we  see  his  beams," 
said  the  hostess,  smiling  graciously  to  Pierre.  "  We  have 
just  been  speaking  of  you,"  Julie  said,  with  that  free- 
dom in   lying  which  is  characteristic  of  society  women. 
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"  We  said  that  yoiir  regiment,  no  doubt,  will  be  belter 
than  Mam<}DOv's." 

"Oh,  please  do  not  epeak  to  me  about  my  r^iDent," 
replied  Pierre,  kissing  the  hand  of  the  hostess  and  sitting 
down  by  her  side.     "  I  am  sick  of  it." 

"  Yon  will  certainly  commaud  it  in  persoa  I  "  said  Julie, 
exchanging  a  sly  and  sarcastic  glance  with  the  uf&cer  of 
the  militia. 

In  Pierre's  presence  the  officer  oC  the  militia  was  no 
longer  so  cauatique,  and  in  his  face  there  was  an  expres- 
sion oF  perplexity  as  to  what  Julie's  smile  might  mean. 
In  spite  of  his  absent-miDdedness  and  good  nature,  Pierre's 
personality  at  once  put  a  stop  to  all  attempts  at  ridiculing 
him  in  his  presence. 

"  No,"  Pierre  answered,  smiling,  and  surveying  his 
huge,  fat  body.  "The  Frenchmen  would  find  it  too  easy 
to  hit  me,  and  besides,  I  am  afraid  1  could  not  climb  on 
a  horse." 

Among  the  subjects  raked  up  for  conversation,  Julie's 
company  also  hit  on  the  Rost^vs. 

"  They  say  their  affairs  are  in  a  pretty  bad  shape,"  said 
Julie.  "And  he,  the  count,  is  such  a  scatterbrain.  The 
Razumi5vskis  wanted  to  buy  his  house  and  suburban 
estate,  and  the  matter  has  been  drawn  out  so  long  !  He 
asks  too  big  a  price." 

"  I  have  heard  that  the  sale  will  be  consummated  in  a 
few  days,"  somebody  remarked.  ■'  Though,  I  must  say.  it 
is  reckless  to  buy  anything  in  Moscow  now." 

"Why?"  isked  Julie.  "  Do  you  really  think  there  is 
any  danger  for  Moscow  ? " 

"  Why  do  you  depart  ? " 

"  I  ?  How  strange  I  I  am  leaving  because  —  well,  be- 
cause everybody  is  leaving,  and  because  I  am  not  a  Joan 
of  Arc,  and  not  an  Amazon." 

"  All  right.     Give  me  some  more  rags  I " 

"  If  he  knows  bow  to  manage  things,  he  will  be  able  to 
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pay  all  his  debts,"  the  officer  of  the  militia  contiuaed  in 
reference  to  RoshSv. 

"  He  ia  a  good  old  man,  but  a  very  pauvre  «re.  Why 
do  they  live  here  so  long  ?  They  wanted  to  go  to  the 
country  long  a^o.  Nat^ha,  I  think,  is  well  now,"  Julie 
addressed  Pierre,  with  a  sly  smile. 

■'  They  are  waiting  for  their  youuger  son,"  said  Pierre. 
"  He  entered  Obol^nski's  raiment  of  Cossacks  and  for 
that  purpose  went  to  Byflaya  Ts^-kov,  where  the  regi- 
ment ia  forming.  Now  he  has  been  transferred  to  my 
regiment,  and  he  ia  expected  any  day.  The  count  in- 
tended to  leave  some  time  ago,  but  the  countess  would 
not  leave  Moscow  until  her  son  arrived." 

"  I  saw  them  the  other  day  at  the  Arkh^vs.  Xat&sha 
has  grown  pretty  again  and  is  making  merry.  She 
sang  a  romance.  How  easily  some  people  get  over 
things ! " 

'■  Get  over  what  ? "  Pierre  asked,  with  dissatisfaction. 

Julie  smiled. 

"  You  know,  count,  such  knights  as  you  are  are  to  be 
found  only  in  the  novels  of  Madame  Souza." 

"  What  knight  ? "  Pierre  asked,  blushing. 

"  Please  don't,  dear  count !  C'tsl  la  fable  de  tout  MoB- 
eou.     Je  vous  admire,  ma  ■parole  d'konneur." 

"  A  fine !     A  fine  I "  said  the  officer  of  the  militia. 

"  All  right.     I  can't  tell  you  how  tedious  it  ia ! " 

"  Qn'est  ce  qui  est  la  /able  de  tout  Moscou .' "  Pierre, 
rising,  said  angrily. 

"  Please  don't,  count !     You  know ! " 

"  1  know  nothing,"  said  Pierre. 

"  I  know  that  you  have  been  friendly  with  Nat^ha, 
and  therefore  —  No,  I,  I  am  a  greater  friend  of  Vy^ra'e. 
Cette  chere  YiraP 

"  Non,  madame"  Pierre  continued,  in  a  dissatisfied  voice. 
"I  have  by  no  means  taken  upon  myself  the  rflle  of 
Natasha  Rost<5v's  knight,  and  I  have  not  been  at  their 
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house  for  nearly  a  mouth.  Bat  I  do  not  underataad  the 
cruelty  —  " 

"  Qui  ^excuse,  s'aecuse,"  said  Julie,  emiling,  and  waving 
the  lint.  In  order  to  have  the  last  word,  she  at  once 
changed  the  coDversation. '  "  I  heard  to-day  that  poor 
M^rya  Bolki^nski  arrived  yesterday  in  Moscow.  Have 
you  heard  ?     She  has  lost  her  father." 

"  Really  ?  Where  is  she  (  I  ebould  like  very  much  to 
see  her,"  said  Pierre. 

"I  passed  last  evening  with  her.  She  will  leave  to- 
night or  to-morrow  with  her  nephew  for  the  suhurban 
estate." 

"  How  is  she  1 "  asked  Pierre. 

"  So  so,  sad.  Do  you  know  who  saved  her  ?  It  is  a 
whole  romance :  Nikolfiy  Eo8t«5v.  She  was  surrounded, 
and  they  wanted  to  kill  her,  and  had  wounded  some  of 
her  men.     He  rushed  in  and  saved  her  —  " 

"  Another  romance ! "  said  the  officer  of  the  militia. 
"  Really,  this  universal  flight  is  causing  all  the  old  maida 
to  get  married.  Catiche  is  one,  and  Princess  Bolki5nski 
is  another." 

"  Do  you  know,  I  think  that  she  is  un  jietit  pen  amov^ 
Ttux  du  jeune  homme." 

"  A  fine !     A  fine  I     A  fine  !  " 

"  But  how  are  you  going  to  say  that  in  Russian  1 " 
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fling  the  cards  and  looking  up,  "  if  it  comes  out,  it 
means —    What  does  it  mean!" 

He  bad  not  yet  decided  what  it  meant  when  outside 
the  door  of  the  cabinet  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  elder 
princess,  asking  whether  she  could  enter. 

"Then  it  will  mean  that  I  must  go  to  the  army," 
Pierre  finished.  "  Come  in,  come  in  ! "  he  added,  turning 
to  the  princess. 

(The  elder  princess,  the  one  with  the  long  waist  and  the 
petrified  face,  continued  to  live  in  Pierre's  bouse  ;  the  two 
younger  ones  bad  married.) 

"  Pardon  me,  mon  cousin,  for  having  come  to  see  yon," 
she  said,  in  a  voice  of  mingled  rebuke  and  agitation. 
"Some  deciaion  must  be  made  at  last.  What  will  it 
be?  Everyl)0.1y  bos  left  Moscow,  and  the  people  are  get- 
ting riotous.     Am  we  going  to  stay?" 

"Oa  the  cvuii-jry,  everything  seems  to  be  favourable, 
ma cimaine"  Pierre  said,  with  that  habitual  jesting,  which 
ha,  bearing  in  embarrassment  his  rfile  of  benefactor  to  the 
princess,  bad  assumed  in  relation  to  her. 

"  Yes,  very  favourable,  thank  yon !  VArvara  Iv^novna 
has  told  me  to-day  how  our  troops  are  distinguishing 
themselves.  Great  honour  it  does  them !  The  people  are 
rioting,  and  have  quit  obeying  ;  even  my  maid  is  saucy  to 
me.  Soon  they  will  begin  to  strike  ua  You  can't  walk 
in  the  streets.  But  worse  than  all,  in  a  day  or  two  the 
French  will  be  here,  —  why  should  we  wait  ?  I  ask  you 
only  for  this,  mon  cousin,"  said  the  princess,  "  order  tbem 
to  take  me  to  St.  Petersburg.  Such  as  I  am,  I  cannot  live 
under  Bonaparte's  rule." 

"  But,  ma  cousins,  where  do  you  get  your  information 
from  *     Ou  the  contrary  —  " 

'*  1  will  not  submit  to  your  Napoleon.  Others  may  do 
as  they  please  —     If  you  will  not  do  it  —  " 

"  Yes,  I  will.     I  will  give  the  order  at  once." 

The  princess  was  apparently  annoyed  because  there  was 
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DO  one  to  be  angij  with.     She  whispered  somethiiig  and 

eat  down  on  a  chair. 

"  But  you  are  getting  false  reports,"  aaid  Pierre,  "  In  the 
city  everything  is  ijuieL,  and  there  is  no  danger.  I  have 
just  read  —  "  Pierre  showed  the  princeaa  the  broadsides. 
"  The  count  writes  that  he  will  forfeit  bis  life  if  the  enemy 
geta  into  Moscow." 

"  Ah,  that  count  of  youra ! "  the  princess  said,  with 
malice.  "  He  is  a  hypocrite,  a  rascal,  who  has  himself 
inatnicted  the  people  to  start  rioting.  Did  he  not  write 
in  these  stupid  broadsides, '  Whoever  it  be,  yank  him  by 
his  hair  to  the  lockup ! '  How  stupid  1  '  Whoever  takes 
him,"  saya  be,  'shall  receive  honour  and  glory.'  That  is 
what  be  has  brought  us  to  with  bis  sweet  speeches.  \At- 
vara  Ivinovna  told  me  that  a  crowd  almost  killed  her 
because  she  spoke  in  French  —  " 

"  That  is  so.  But  you  take  everything  so  much  to 
heart,"  said  Pierre,  beginning  to  lay  out  the  solitaire. 

Although  the  solitaire  came  out,  Pierre  did  not  go  into 
the  army,  but  remained  in  deserted  Moscow  in  the  same 
turmoil  and  indecision,  with  fear  and,  at  the  same  time, 
with  joy,  expecting  something  terrible. 

On  the  following  night  the  princess  departed,  and 
Pierre's  chief  manager  came  to  inform  him  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  procure  the  amount  demanded  for  furnishing 
the  uniforms  of  the  regiment,  if  one  estate  were  not  sold. 
His  manager  reminded  him  in  general  that  all  these  plans 
about  the  regiment  would  ruin  hiiu.  Pierre  with  diffi- 
culty concealed  a  smile,  while  listening  to  the  words  of  the 
manager. 

"  Sell  it  1 "  he  said.  "  What  is  to  be  done  7  I  cannot 
refuse  now." 

The  more  critical  was  the  condition  of  all  afTairs,  eape- 
cially  of  his  own,  the  more  obvious  it  was,  and  the  more 
agreeable  to  Pierre,  that  the  catastrophe  which  he  had 
been  expecting  was  near  at  hand.     There  waa  hardly  any 
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ooe  of  his  acquaintances  leFt  in  Moscow.  Julie  had  gone, 
sod  80  had  Princeas  Miirya.  Of  his  close  friends  only  the 
RoBbJvs  were  still  in  Moscow,  but  Pierre  did  not  visit 
them. 

On  that  day  Pierre,  to  divert  himself,  drove  to  the  vil- 
lage of  VoroDtsiSvo  to  look  at  the  large  balloon  which 
Leppich  was  building  for  the  destruction  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  trial  baUoon  which  was  to  he  sent  up  on  the  next 
day.  This  balloon  was  not  yet  ready ;  as  Pierre  learned, 
it  was  being  built  at  the  request  of  the  emperor.  The 
emperor  had  written  to  Count  Rostopchin  about  this 
balloon  as  follows : 

"  As  soon  as  Leppich  is  ready,  you  will  choose  for  his 
boat  a  crew  of  reliable  and  intelligent  men,  and  you  will 
ilespatch  a  courier  to  General  Kutilzov,  to  inform  him  of 
it.  I  have  communicated  with  him  about  it.  Please  en- 
join Leppich  to  be  very  careful  about  the  place  where  he 
will  descend  the  first  time,  lest  he  be  mistaken  and  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  It  is  indispensable  that  he 
should  combine  his  movements  with  those  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. " 

On  his  return  home  from  Voront»5vo,  Pierre  crossed  the 
Bol6tnaya  Square,  where  he  saw  a  crowd  at  the  Judgment 
Place.  He  stopped  his  cab  and  got  out.  It  was  the 
public  whipping  of  a  French  cook  accused  of  being  a  spy. 
The  whippiug  had  just  taken  place,  and  the  executioner 
was  untying  from  the  bench  a  pitifully  groaning,  stout 
man  with  red  whiskers,  wearing  blue  stockings  and  a 
green  camisola  Another  culprit,  lean  and  pale,  was 
standing  near  by.  Both,  to  judge  from  their  faces,  were 
Frenchmen.  With  a  frightened  and  ailing  exprecsion, 
like  the  one  on  the  countenance  of  the  lean  Frenchman, 
Pierre  pushed  his  way  through  the  crowd. 

"What  is  it  t    Who?     For  what  ?"  he  asked. 

But  the  attention  of  the  crowd,  consisting  of  officials, 
burghers,  merchants,  peasants,  women  in  cloaks  and  small 
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furs,  was  bo  eagerly  concentrated  on  that  which  was 
going  on  in  the  Judgment  I'kce  that  no  one  made  any 
reply  to  him.  The  stout  man  rose,  frowningly  shrugged 
hia  shoulders,  and,  apparently  wiabiug  to  express  firmness, 
began  to  put  on  his  camiaole,  without  looking  around 
him;  but  suddenly  his  Hps  trembled,  and  he  burst  out 
into  tears,  from  anger  at  himaelf,  as  people  of  a  sanguine 
temperament  weep.  The  crowd  began  to  speak  loudly,  in 
order,  as  Pierre  thought,  to  drown  the  feeling  of  compas- 
sion in  themselves. 

"  He  is  some  prince's  chef  —  " 

"  Well,  moossioo,  evidently  the  Russian  sauce  is  tart 
for  a  Frenchman,  —  it  has  put  his  teeth  on  edge,"  said  a 
wrinkled  scribe,  who  was  standing  near  Herre,  just  as  the 
cook  began  to  weep.  The  scribe  looked  around  him, 
apparently  expecting  to  see  his  joke  appreciated.  A  few 
laughed,  while  some  continued  to  look  in  fright  at  the 
executioner,  who  was  undressing  the  other  man. 

Pierre  began  to  snivel  and  to  scowl,  and,  turning  rap- 
idly around,  he  went  back  to  his  cab,  all  the  time  mutter 
ing  something  to  himself,  both  while  he  was  walking  and 
taking  his  seat  in  the  cab.  During  his  ride  he  several 
times  shuddered  and  exclaimed  so  loudly  that  the  coach- 
man asked  him : 

"  What  do  you  wish  ? " 

"  Whither  are  you  driving  ? "  Pierre  shouted  at  the 
coachman,  who  was  turning  into  the  Luby^nka. 

"  You  ordered  me  to  drive  to  the  commander-in-chief," 
replied  the  coachman, 

"  Stupid !  Beast ! "  shouted  Pierre,  who  hardly  ever 
called  his  coachman  names.  "  I  told  you  to  drive  home ; 
and  go  there  as  fast  as  you  can,  idiot !  I  must  leave  this 
very  day,"  he  muttered  to  himself. 

At  the  sight  of  the  chastised  Frenchman  and  of  the 
crowd  which  surrounded  the  Judgment  Place,  Pierre 
decided  so  definitely  that  he  could  no  longer  remain  in 
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Moscow  and  that  he  would  at  once  join  the  army,  that  it 
appeared  to  him  that  either  he  had  told  the  coachman 
about  it,  or  that  the  coachmau  ought  to  have  known  it. 

Upon  reaching  home,  Pierre  informed  his  all-knowing 
coachman,  Evatdfevich,  who  could  do  almost  anything 
and  whom  all  Moscow  knew,  that  be  was  going  to  leave 
ia  the  evening  for  Mozhriiysk,  iu  order  to  join  the  army, 
aad  ordered  him  to  send  his  niouuts  to  him  there.  All 
thia  could  not  be  done  in  a  day,  and  so,  at  the  representa- 
tions of  Evstdfevich,  Pierre  had  to  put  off  his  departure 
till  the  next  day,  ao  as  to  give  the  teams  a  chance  to  start 
out  on  the  road. 

On  the  24th  it  cleared  up  after  some  bad  weather, 
and  in  the  afternoon  Pierre  left  Moscow.  In  the  night, 
while  changing  horses  at  Perkhifahkovo,  Pierre  learned 
tiMl  during  that  evening  a  great  battle  had  been  fought. 
He  was  told  that  the  earth  had  trembled  there,  at  Per- 
khiishkovo,  from  the  reports  of  the  guns.  To  his  questions 
who  had  won,  no  one  was  able  to  give  any  answer.  (It 
was  the  battle  of  the  24th  at  Shevardin6.)  At  daybreak 
Pierre  drove  up  to  Mozhitysk. 

All  the  houses  of  Muzhdysk  had  troops  quartered  in 
them,  and  at  the  tavern,  where  Pierre  was  met  by  his 
groom  and  coachman,  there  was  no  room  iu  the  house : 
every  available  space  was  occupied  by  officers. 

Iu  Mozhiysk  and  beyond  Mozh&ysk  stood  and  marched 
the  troops.  Cossacks,  foot-soldiers,  cavalrymen,  wagons, 
caissons,  ordnance  were  seen  on  all  aides.  Pierre  hastened 
to  drive  ahead  as  fast  as  possible,  and  the  farther  he  left 
Moscow  behind  him,  and  the  deeper  he  penetrated  into 
this  aea  of  troops,  the  more  he  was  seized  by  alarm  and 
by  an  unfamiliar  new  sensation.  It  was  similar  to  the  sen- 
sation which  he  had  experienced  in  the  SlolxJdski  palace 
during  the  appearance  of  the  emperor,  a  feeling  that  it 
waa  necessary  to  undertake  something  and  to  make  eacri- 
Soes.     He  now  experienced  the  agreeable  consciouaneaB 
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that  everything  which  formed  the  happiness  of  man,  the 
comtorta   of   life,  wealth,  even   life  itself,  was  nonsense, 
which  it  was  a  joy  to  give  up  in  comparison  with  some- 
thing —  with  what,  Pierre  could  not  tell,  nor  could  he 
make  it  clear  to  himself  for  whom  and  tor  what  he  found 
it  so  charming  to  sacri6ce  everything.     He  was  not  inter- 
ested in  that  for  which  he  wanted  to  make  the  sacrifices, 
hut  the  sacrifice  itself  afforded  him  a  novel,  pleasurable 
sensation. 

YIY 


On  the  24tb  t4X>tc  place  the  battle  at  the  redoubt  of 
Shevardin6 ;  ou  the  25th  not  one  shot  was  fired  on  either 
side;  on  the  26th  the  battle  of  Borodinfi  was  fought. 

Why  and  how  were  the  battles  given  and  accepted  at 
Sbevnrdind  and  at  BorodiniS  ?  Why  was  the  battle  of 
Borodinri  fought  ?  Neither  for  the  French  nor  for  the 
Russians  did  it  have  the  least  significance.  The  most 
imraediatfl  result  of  it  was,  and  had  to  be :  for  the  Rus- 
sians, that  we  got  nearer  to  the  min  of  Moscow  (of  which 
we  were  afraid  more  than  of  anything  in  the  world),  and 
for  the  French,  that  they  came  nearer  to  the  ruin  of  their 
whole  army  {of  which  tbey,  too,  were  afraid  more  than 
of  anything  in  the  world).  This  result  was  quite  evident 
then,  and  yet  Napoleon  gave,  and  Kutiizov  accepted,  this 
battle. 

If  the  generals  had  been  guided  by  reason,  Napoleon, 
it  seems,  ought  to  have  seen  clearly  that,  in  advancing 
more  than  two  thousand  vemts  and  accepting  battle  with 
the  probable  outcome  of  losing  one-fourth  of  his  army,  he 
was  marching  to  his  certain  ruin ;  and  it  should  have 
appeared  just  as  clear  to  Kuttlzov  that  by  accepting  the 
battle  and  himself  risking  the  loss  of  one-fourth  of  his 
army,  he  certainly  would  lose  Moscow.  For  Kuttizov 
thia  was  mathematically  clear,  just  as  it  is  clear  that  if 
in  a  game  of  chess  I  have  one  piece  less  and  make  an 
exchange.  T  shall  certainly  lose,  and  that  therefore  1  must 
make  no  even  exchange. 

When  my  antagonist  has  sixteen  pieces,  and  I  only 
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lourteen,  I  am  only  one-eighth  weaker  than  he ;  hut  when 
I  exchange  thirteen  pieces,  be  will  be  three  times  as 
strong  as  I- 

Up  to  the  hattle  of  BorodiniS,  our  forces  stood  in  relation 
to  those  of  the  French  approximately  as  five  to  six,  and 
after  the  battle  as  one  to  two,  that  is,  before  tbe  battle  as 
100,000  to  120,000,  and  after  the  battle  as  50,000  to 
100,000.  And  yet  clever  and  experienced  Kntuzov  ac- 
cepted the  battle.  Napoleon,  on  the  contrary,  tbe  gifted 
general,  as  he  is  called,  gave  a  battle  in  which  he  lost  one* 
fourth  of  bis  army,  and  thus  stretched  bis  lines  even  far- 
tber  than  before.  If  it  shall  be  said  tbat  by  taking  Mos- 
cow be  expected  to  finish  tbe  campaign,  as  he  had  done 
in  the  case  of  Vienna,  we  can  adduce  many  arguments 
against  it.  The  historiana  of  Napoleon  themselves  say 
that  he  wanted  to  atop  soon  after  Smol^ak,  that  he 
knew  the  danger  of  his  extended  position  and  that  the 
capturing  of  Moscow  would  not  be  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign, because  from  Smolensk  on  he  saw  in  what  condi- 
tion the  Russian  cities  were  left  to  him,  and  because  he 
did  not  receive  a  single  answer  to  bis  repeated  declara- 
tions that  be  wished  to  carry  on  negotiations. 

In  giving  and  accepting  tbe  battle  of  Borodin^,  Kutd- 
zov  and  Napoleon  acted  independently  of  their  wills  and 
senselessly.  But  the  historians  later  subordinated  the 
accomplished  facts  to  cleverly  concocted  arguments  about 
the  foresight  and  genius  of  tbe  generals,  who  of  all  the 
involuntary  tools  of  the  world's  events  were  the  most 
slavish  and  involuntary  of  actors. 

The  ancients  have  left  us  examples  of  heroic  poems,  in 
which  the  heroes  form  the  whole  interest  of  history,  and 
we  have  not  yet  been  ablu  to  get  used  to  the  idea  that 
for  our  human  times  such  history  has  no  meaning. 

To  the  other  question  of  how  the  battle  of  Borodino 
and  the  preceding  battle  of  ShevardimS  were  given  there 
is  an  extremely  false  conception,  just  as  definite  and 
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well  known.  All  the  historians  describe  the  affair  in  the 
following  manner: 

The  Ruanan  army  in  retreating  from  SmoUnsk  was 
toohiiu/  for  tke  best  possthU  position  for  a  general  hattU, 
and  such  a  position  it  found  at  Borodino. 

Tfu  Biissittns  had  fortified  this  position  in  advance  on 
the  left  of  the  road  {frotn  Moscow  to  SmoUnsk),  almost 
at  a  right  angle  with  it,  from  Borodin^  to  Utilsa  in  the 
very  place  where  the  battle  took  place. 

In  front  of  this  position  was  placed  tke  fortified  out- 
pott  on  the  Shevardind  Mound,  in  order  to  keep  watch 
on  the  enemy.  On  the  S4^h  Napoleon  attacked  the  outpost 
and  took  it ;  on  the  S6th  he  attacked  the  whale  Russian 
army,  which  occupied  its  position  on  the  field  of  BorodinS. 

Thus  the  histories  tell,  but  it  is  quit€  untrue,  and 
anybody  may  convince  himself  so,  who  wants  to  acquaint 
biniaelf  with  the  facts  in  the  case. 

The  Russians  had  not  been  looking  for  a  better  posi- 
tion, but,  on  the  contrary,  in  their  retreating  passed  many 
positions  which  were  better  than  the  one  at  Borodind 
They  did  not  slop  at  any  of  these  positions,  because 
Kutiizov  did  not  wish  to  accept  a  position  which  he  did 
Dot  choose,  and  because  the  demand  for  a  national  battle 
had  not  yet  found  sufGcient  expression,  and  because 
Milot^dovich  had  not  yet  joined  him  with  his  militia, 
and  for  innumerable  other  reasons.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
former  positions  had  been  stronger,  and  that  the  position 
at  Borodind  (where  the  battle  was  given)  was  not  only 
not  strong,  but  for  some  reason  was  no  more  of  a  position 
than  any  other  spot  in  the  Russian  Empire,  at  which 
one  might  point  on  a  map  at  haphazard  with  a  pin. 

The  Bussiana  not  only  had  not  fortified  the  position  of 
the  field  of  Borodin^,  on  the  left,  at  a  right  angle  with 
the  road  (that  is,  the  place  where  the  battle  actuidly  took 
place),  but  they  had  even  never  thought  before  the  25th 
of  August  of  the  year  1812  that  the  battle  would  take 
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our  reai^guard,  that  is,  immediately  after  the  battle  at 
GHdneva,  and  since  the   Russian  geoerala  did  not  wish, 

or  were  not  yet  prepared,  to  begin  the  general  battle  on 
the  evening  of  the  24th,  the  first  and  chief  action  of  the 


battle  of  BorodiniS  waa  lost  on  the  24th,  and  obviously 

led  to  the  loss  of  the  one  which  was  given  on  the  26th. 

After  the  Iras  of  the  Shevardinfi  redoubt,  toward  the 
morning  of  the  25th,  we  found  ourselves  without  a  posi- 
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tioD  on  the  left  flank  and  were  placed  under  the  oeces- 
aity  of  deflecting  our  left  wing  and  haetUy  fortifying  it 
wherever  it  happened  to  be. 

Not  only  did  the  Russian  troops  stand  on  August  26th 
under  the  protection  of  weak,  unfinished  fortification  a,  but 
the  disadvantage  of  their  position  was  increased  by  the 
fact  that  the  Russian  military  leaders,  without  fully  rec- 
ognizing the  accomplished  fact  (the  loas  of  the  position  on 
the  left  flank  and  the  traut^ference  of  the  whole  future 
field  of  battle  from  the  right  to  the  left),  remained  in 
their  eKtended  position  from  Ndvoe  Seli5  to  Utitsa,  and,  in 
consequence  of  this,  were  compelled  during  the  battle  to 
move  their  troops  from  the  right  to  the  left.  Thus,  the 
Russiaus  had,  during  the  whole  battle,  only  half  as  strong 
forces  opposed  to  the  French  army,  which  was  directed 
against  our  left  wing,  (The  actitms  of  PoniaUSwski 
against  tJtitsa  and  of  Uvirov  on  the  right  flank  of  the 
French  formed  separate  actions  in  the  whole  course  of 
the  battle.) 

Thus,  the  battle  of  Borodin6  took  place  quite  differ- 
ently from  the  way  it  is  described  (in  the  attempt  to 
conceal  the  blunders  of  our  military  leaders,  thus  min- 
imizing  the  glory  of  the  Russian  army  and  people).  The 
battle  of  Borodin6  did  not  take  place  in  a  chosen  and 
fortified  position  with  slightly  weaker  forces  on  the  side 
of  the  Russians,  but,  on  account  of  the  loss  of  the  Shevar- 
diDi5  redoubt,  was  accepted  by  the  Russians  in  an  open, 
almost  unfortified  locality,  with  forces  only  half  aa  strong  as 
those  commauded  by  the  French,  that  is,  under  conditiouB 
under  which  it  was  unthinkable  to  fight  for  ten  hours 
and  make  the  battle  undecisive,  or  even  to  preserve  the 
army  for  three   hours   from    absolute   umibilation   and 


On  the  25th,  Pierre  drove  out  of  MozhJysk.  Od  the 
incline  of  a  very  ateep  and  crooked  hill,  which  led  out  uf 
the  city,  past  a  cathedral  oo  the  right,  iu  which  service 
waa  being  held  aud  bella  were  ringing,  Pierre  climbed  out 
of  hia  carriage  and  went  on  foot.  Back  of  him  a  regi- 
ment of  cavalry,  witli  singers  in  front,  was  coming  down 
the  hill.  Toward  him  aacended  a  train  of  carta  with  the 
men  wounded  in  the  engagement  of  the  day  before.  The 
peasant  drivers,  shouting  to  their  horses  and  cracking 
their  whips,  kept  running  from  one  side  to  another.  The 
carta,  in  each  of  which  three  or  four  wounded  men  were 
lying  or  sitting,  jolted  against  the  cobblestones  of  the 
pavement  along  the  steep  incline.  The  wounded,  band- 
aged with  rags,  pale,  with  compressed  lips  and  knit  brows, 
holding  on  to  the  rounds  of  the  carta,  were  jolted  and 
knocked  against  each  other  in  the  carta.  Nearly  all 
looked  with  naive,  childish  curiosity  at  Pierre's  white  hat 
and  green  dress  coat. 

Pierre's  coachman  shouted  angrily  at  the  convoy  of  the 
wounded  to  keep  to  one  side.  The  regiment  of  cavalry, 
descending  the  hill  with  songa,  pressed  against  Pierre's 
carriage  and  took  up  the  whole  road.  Pierre  stopped, 
pressing  against  the  wall  which  the  hill  formed  at  the 
roadside.  The  sun  did  not  reach  that  spot  on  account  of 
11  jutting  ledge,  and  it  was  cold  and  damp  there ;  overhead 
waa  a  bright  August  morning,  and  the  ringing  of  the  bells 
Bounded  merry.     One  team  with  wounded  soldiers  stopped 
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at  the  edge  of  the  road,  close  to  Pierre.  The  driver,  in 
bast  shoes,  ran  out  of  breath  up  to  his  cart,  put  a  stone 
under  the  tire-less  hind  wheels,  and  began  to  adjust  the 
traces  un  his  horse,  which  had  stopped. 

A  wounded  old  soldier,  with  his  arm  in  a  sling,  who 
was  walking  back  of  the  cart,  put  his  uDharmed  hand  on 
the  cart  and  looked  at  Pierre. 

"  Well,  couDtryman,  will  they  deposit  us  here  ?  Or  will 
it  be  iu  Moscow  ?  "  he  said. 

Pierre  vfas  so  much  lost  in  thought  that  he  did  not 
hear  the  question.  He  was  looking  now  at  the  regiment 
of  cavaliy,  which  had  fallen  iu  with  the  convoy  of  the 
wounded,  and  now  at  the  cart,  near  which  he  was  stand- 
ing and  in  which  two  wounded  men  were  sitting  and  one 
was  lying,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  here,  in  them,  lay 
the  solution  of  the  question  that  interested  him.  One 
of  the  soldiers  sitting  iu  the  cart  had  evidently  been 
wounded  in  the  cheek.  His  whole  head  was  wrapped  in 
rage,  and  one  cheek  was  of  the  size  of  a  child's  head. 
This  soldier  kept  looking  at  the  cathedral  and  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross.  The  other,  a  young  lad,  a  recruit,  blond 
and  white,  as  though  he  bad  absolutely  no  blood  in  hia 
face,  looked  at  Pierre  with  an  arrested,  kindly  smile  ;  the 
third  was  lying  on  his  face,  and  his  countenance  could 
not  be  seen.  The  mounted  singers  just  then  passed  the 
cart. 

"  Oh,  it's  lost  —  and  the  bristly  head  —  " 

"  And  living  in  a  stranger's  land  — "  they  sang  a 
soldier's  dancing  song.  As  though  seconding  them,  hut 
in  another  style  of  merriment,  the  metallic  sounds  of  the 
church-bells  were  borne  through  the  air.  And  in  still 
another  style  of  merriment,  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun 
bathed  the  summit  of  the  hill  on  !he  opposite  side.  But 
under  the  ledge,  near  the  cart  with  the  wounded  and  the 
gasping  horse,  where  Pierre  was  standing,  it  was  damp, 
gloomy,  and  sad. 
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The  soldier  with  the  swoUeti  cheek  looked  angrily  at 
the  singers. 

"  Oh,  what  dudes  I "  he  said,  reproachfully. 

"  I  have  seen  not  only  soldiers,  but  even  pesaanta 
to-day '  They  are  driving  even  the  peasants,"  said  the 
soldier  who  was  standing  behind  the  cart,  turning  to 
Pierre,  with  a  sad  smile.  "  They  don't  make  any  dis- 
tinction now  —  They  want  to  press  forward  with  the 
whole  natiou,  in  abort,  it  is  Moscow.  They  want  to 
make  an  end  of  it," 

In  spite  of  the  indistinctness  of  the  soldier's  voids, 
Pierre  understood  everj'thing  he  wanted  to  say,  and 
nodded  his  head  approvingly. 

The  road  was  cleared,  and  Pierre  went  down-hill  and 
drove  on.  Pierre  kept  looking  on  both  sides  of  the  road, 
tiying  to  discover  faniihar  faces,  and  meeting  only  with 
unfamiliar,  militai^'  faces  from  all  kinds  of  regiments, 
who  looked  with  equal  surprise  at  his  white  hat  and 
green  dress  coat. 

After  joumej-ing  for  about  four  versts,  he  met  his  first 
acquaintance,  and  he  cheerfully  addressed  him.  This 
acquaintance  was  oue  of  the  chief  physicians  of  the  army. 
He  was  travelling  in  a  small  vehicle  toward  Pierre,  sitting 
beside  a  young  doctor.  Upon  recognizing  Pierre,  he 
stopped  his  Cossack,  who  vma  sitting  on  the  box  in  the 
place  of  a  coachman. 

"  Count !  Your  Serenity,  how  did  you  get  here  ? "  asked 
the  doctor. 

'•  I  just  wanted  to  see  —  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  there  will  be  something  to  see  —  " 

Pierre  got  out  of  his  carriage  and,  stopping,  spoke  with 
the  doctor,  to  whom  he  eicpressed  his  intention  of  taking 
part  in  the  battle. 

The  doctor  advised  BeziSkhi  to  go  straight  to  his  Most 
Serene  Highness. 

"What  is  the  use  of   being  in  some  forgotten  place 
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during  the  battle,"  be  said,  exchanging  a  glance  with  his 
young  companion,  "  when  his  Most  Serene  Highness 
knows  you  and  will  receive  you  favourably.  Do  this, 
my  friend,"  said  the  doctor. 

The  doctor  looked  veaiy,  and  as  though  in  a  hun^ 
to  get  away. 

<■  You  think  ao  ?  —  I  wanted  to  ask  you  where  the 
position  is,"  said  Pierre. 

"  The  position  ? "  said  the  doctor.  "  That  is  not  my 
department.  WYien  you  cross  Tatirinovo,  you  will  see 
them  digging  there  a  great  deal.  Walk  up  the  mound, 
and  you  will  see  from  there,"  said  the  doctor, 

"  Is  it  visible  from  there  ?     If  you  —  " 

But  the  doctor  interrupted  bim,  and  moved  up  on  hia 
seat, 

"  I  should  like  to  take  you  there,  but,  upon  my  word  " 
(the  doctor  pointed  to  his  throat),  "  I  am  galloping  to  the 
commander  of  the  corps.  You  know  how  it  is !  To-morrow 
there  will  be  a  battle.  Out  of  the  one  hundred  thousand 
men,  at  least  twenty  thousand  will  be  wounded ;  and  we 
have  no  atrotcbers,  no  cots,  no  assistants,  no  doctors  for 
more  than  six  thousand.  We  have  ten  thousand  carts,  but 
something  else,  too,  ia  needed  ;  do  as  you  please  —  " 

The  strange  thought  that  ont  of  the  thousands  of  sound, 
living  men,  both  young  and  old,  who  were  looking  at  hja 
hat  in  joyful  surprise,  there  were  some  tv^euly  thousand 
who  were  certainly  doomed  to  wounds  and  death  (maybe 
the  same  that  he  now  saw),  staggered  him. 

"  They  will  perhaps  die  to-morrow,  so  why  do  they  think 
of  anything  else  but  death  ? "  and  suddenly,  by  a  mys- 
terioiu  affiliation  of  ideas,  he  saw  vividly  before  bim  the 
slope  of  the  MozhSyak  hill,  the  carts  with  the  wounded, 
the  slanting  rays  of  the  sun,  and  heard  the  ringing  of  the 
bells  and  the  singing  of  the  cavalrymen. 

"  The  cavalrymen  are  on  their  way  to  a  battle  and  meet 
the  wounded,  and  yet  they  do  not  stop  for  a  moment  to 
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The  soldier  with  the  awoUen  cheek  looked  angrily  at 
the  singers. 

"  Oh,  what  dudes !"  he  said,  reproachfully. 

"  I  have  seeu  not  only  soldiers,  hut  even  peasants 
to-day !  They  are  driving  even  the  peasants,"  said  the 
soldier  who  was  ataniUng  behind  the  cart,  turning  to 
Pierre,  with  a  sad  smile.  "  They  don't  make  any  dis- 
tinction now  —  They  want  to  press  forward  with  the 
whole  nation,  in  short,  it  is  Moscow.  They  want  to 
make  an  end  of  it." 

In  spite  of  the  indistinctness  of  the  soldier's  words, 
Pierre  understood  everything  he  wanted  to  say,  and 
nodded  his  head  approvingly. 

The  road  waa  cleared,  and  Pierre  went  down-hiU  and 
drove  on.  Pierre  kept  looking  ou  both  sides  of  the  road, 
trying  tu  disco\'cr  familiar  faces,  and  meeting  only  with 
unfamiliar,  military  faces  from  all  kinds  of  regiments, 
who  looked  with  equal  surprise  at  his  white  hat  and 
green  dress  coat. 

After  journeying  for  about  four  versta,  he  met  hie  first 
acquaintance,  and  he  cheerfully  addressed  him.  This 
acquaintance  was  one  of  the  chief  physicians  of  the  army. 
He  was  travelling  in  a  small  vehicle  toward  Pierre,  sitting 
beside  a  young  doctor.  Upon  recognizing  Pierre,  he 
stopped  his  Cossack,  who  was  sitting  on  the  box  in  the 
place  of  a  coachman. 

"  Count !  Your  Serenity,  how  did  you  get  here  ? "  askad 
the  doctor. 

"  I  just  wanted  to  ace  —  " 

"  Yea,  yea,  there  will  be  something  to  see  —  " 

Pierre  got  out  of  his  carriage  and,  stopping,  spoke  with 
the  doctor,  to  whom  he  expressed  his  intention  of  taking 
part  in  the  battle. 

The  doctor  advised  Bezilkhi  to  go  straight  to  his  Most 
Serene  Highness. 

"  What  is  the  use   of   being  in  some  forgotten  place 
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during  the  battle,"  he  said,  exchanging  a  glance  with  his 
yoiutg  compaDioD,  "  when  his  Most  Serene  Highuesa 
knows  you  and  will  receive  you  favoui-ably.  Do  this, 
my  friend,"  said  the  doctor. 

The  doctor  looked  weary,  and  as  though  in  a  hurry 
to  get  away. 

"  You  think  bo  ?  —  I  wanted  to  ask  you  where  the 
position  is,"  said  Pierre. 

"  The  position  ? "  said  the  doctor.  "  That  is  not  my 
departmeut.  When  you  cross  Tatiiinovo,  you  will  see 
them  digging  there  a  great  deal.  Walk  up  the  mound, 
and  you  will  see  from  there,"  said  the  doctor. 

"  Is  it  visible  from  there  ?     If  you  —  " 

But  the  doctor  interrupted  him,  and  moved  up  on  bis 
seat. 

"  I  should  like  to  take  you  there,  but,  upon  my  word  " 
(the  doctor  pointed  to  bis  throat),  "  I  am  galloping  to  the 
commander  of  the  corps.  You  know  how  it  ia !  To-morrow 
there  will  be  a  battle.  Out  of  the  one  hundred  thousand 
men,  at  least  twenty  thousand  will  be  wounded ;  and  we 
have  no  stretchers,  no  cots,  no  assistants,  no  doctors  for 
more  than  six  thousand.  We  have  ten  thousand  carts,  but 
aomething  else,  too,  is  needed  ;  do  as  you  please  — " 

The  strange  thought  that  ovt  of  the  thousands  of  sound, 
living  men,  both  young  and  old,  who  were  looking  at  Ma 
hat  in  joyful  surprise,  there  were  some  twenty  thousand 
who  were  certainly  doomed  to  wounds  and  death  (maybe 
the  same  that  he  now  saw),  staggered  him. 

"  They  will  perhaps  die  to-morrow,  so  why  do  they  think 
of  anything  else  but  death?"  and  suddenly,  by  a  mys- 
terious afBliation  of  ideas,  he  saw  vividly  before  him  the 
slope  of  the  MozhSysk  hill,  the  carts  with  the  wounded, 
the  slanting  rays  of  the  sun,  and  heard  the  ringing  of  the 
bells  and  the  singing  of  the  cavalrymen. 

"  The  cavalrymen  are  on  their  way  to  a  battle  and  meet 
the  wounded,  and  yet  they  do  not  stop  for  a  moment  to 
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The  soldier  with  the  swollen  cheek  looked  angiilf  at{ 
the  singerB. 

*'  Oh,  what  dudes ! "  he  said,  reproachfully. 

"  I  have  seeD  not  only  euldierB,  but  even  peasanttfl 
to-day !  They  ore  driving  even  the  peasants,"  said  the 
soldier  who  was  staniling  behind  the  cart,  turning  to 
Pierre,  with  a  sad  smile,  "  They  don't  make  any  dis- 
tinctiou  now  —  They  want  to  press  forward  with  the 
whole  nation,  in  short,  it  is  Moscow.  They  want  to 
make  an  end  of  it." 

In  spite  of  the  indistinctness  of  the  soldier's  words, 
Pierre  understood  everything  he  wanted  to  say,  and 
nodded  his  bead  approvingly. 

The  road  was  cleared,  and  Pierre  went  down-hill  and 
drove  on.  Pierre  kept  looking  on  both  sides  of  the  rood, 
trying  to  discover  familiar  faces,  and  nieeting  only  with 
unfamiliar,  military  faces  from  aU  kinds  of  regiments, 
who  looked  with  equal  surprise  at  his  white  hat  and 
green  dress  coat. 

After  journeying  for  about  four  versta,  he  met  his  firsfc 
acquaintance,  and  he  cheerfully  addressed  him.  This 
acquaintance  was  one  of  the  chief  physicians  of  the  army. 
He  was  travelling  in  a  small  vehicle  toward  Pierre,  sitting 
beside  a  young  doctor.  Upon  recognizing  Pierre,  he 
stopped  his  Cossack,  who  was  sitting  on  the  box  in  the 
place  of  a  coachman. 

"  Count !  Your  Serenity,  how  did  you  get  here ! "  aaked 
the  doctor. 

"  I  just  wanted  to  see  —  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  there  will  be  something  to  see  —  " 

Pierre  got  out  of  his  carriage  and,  stopping,  spoke  with 
the  doctor,  to  whom  he  expressed  his  intention  of  taking 
part  in  the  battle. 

The  doctor  advised  Bezilkhi  to  go  straight  to  bis  Most 
Serene  Highness. 
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during  the  battle,"  he  said,  exchangiug  a  glance  with  his 
yoimg  companion,  "  when  his  Moat  Serene  Highness 
knows  you  and  will  receive  you  favourably.  Do  this, 
my  friend,"  said  the  doctor. 

The  doctor  looked  weary,  and  aa  though  in  a  hurry 
to  get  away. 

"  You  think  so  ?  —  I  wanted  to  ask  you  where  the 
position  ia,"  said  Pierre, 

"  The  position  ? "  said  the  doctor,  "  That  is  not  my 
departmeut.  When  you  cross  Tatirioovo,  you  will  see 
them  dicing  there  a  great  deal  Walk  up  the  mound, 
and  you  wiU  see  from  there,"  said  the  doctor, 

"  Is  it  visible  from  there  ?     If  you  —  " 

But  the  doctor  interrupted  him,  and  moved  up  on  hia 
seat. 

"  I  should  like  to  take  you  there,  but,  upon  my  word  " 
(the  doctor  pointed  to  hia  throat),  "  I  am  galloping  to  the 
commander  of  the  corps.  You  know  how  it  is !  To-morrow 
there  will  be  a  battle.  Out  of  the  one  hundred  thousand 
men,  at  least  twenty  thousand  will  be  wounded;  and  we 
have  no  stretchers,  no  cots,  do  assistants,  no  doctors  for 
more  than  six  thousand.  We  have  ton  thousand  carts,  but 
something  else,  too,  is  needed  ;  do  as  you  please  —  " 

The  atrange  thought  that  o"t  of  the  thousands  of  sound, 
living  men,  both  young  and  old,  who  were  looking  at  his 
hBt  in  joyful  surprise,  there  were  some  twenty  thousand 
who  were  certainly  doomed  to  wounds  and  death  (maybe 
the  same  that  he  now  saw),  staggered  htm. 

"  They  will  perhaps  die  to-morrow,  so  why  do  they  think 
of  anything  else  but  death?"  and  auddenly.  by  a  mya- 
terious  affiliation  of  ideas,  he  saw  vividly  before  him  the 
slope  of  the  Mozhiysk  hill,  the  carts  with  the  wounded, 
the  slantiog  rays  of  the  sun,  and  heard  the  ringing  of  the 
bells  and  the  singing  of  the  cavalrymen. 

"  The  cavalrymen  are  on  their  way  to  a  battle  and  meet 
the  wounded,  and  yet  they  do  not  stop  for  a  moment  to 
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The  soldier  with  the  swollen  cheek  looked  angrily  at 
the  singera. 

"  Oh,  what  dudes ! "  he  said,  reproachfully. 

"  I  have  seen  not  only  soldiers,  but  even  peasants 
to-day !  They  are  driving  even  the  peasants,"  eaid  the 
soldier  who  was  standing  behind  the  cart,  turning  to 
Pierre,  with  a  sad  smile.  "  They  don't  make  any  dis- 
tinction now  —  They  want  to  preas  forward  with  the 
whole  nation,  in  short,  it  is  Moscow.  They  want  to 
make  an  end  of  it." 

In  spite  of  the  indistinctness  of  the  soldier's  words, 
Pierre  understood  everything  he  wanted  to  say,  and 
nodded  his  head  approvingly. 

The  road  was  cleared,  and  Pierre  went  dowu-hiU  and 
drove  on.  Pierre  kept  looking  on  both  aides  of  the  road, 
trying  to  discover  familiar  faces,  and  meeting  only  with 
'  unfamiliar,  militaiy  faces  from  all  kinds  of  regiments, 
who  looked  with  equal  aiuprise  at  his  white  hat  and 
green  dresa  coat. 

After  journeying  for  about  four  versta,  he  met  his  first 
acquaintance,  and  he  cheerfully  addressed  him.  This 
acquaintance  was  one  of  the  chief  physicians  of  the  army. 
He  was  travelling  in  a  small  vehicle  toward  Pierre,  sitting 
beside  a  young  doctor.  Upon  recognizing  Pierre,  he 
stopped  his  Cossack,  who  was  sitting  on  the  bos  in  the 
place  of  a  coachman. 

"  Count !  Your  Serenity,  how  did  you  get  here  ? "  asked 
the  doctor, 

"  I  just  wanted  to  see  —  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  there  will  be  something  to  see  —  " 

Pierre  got  out  of  his  carriage  and,  stopping,  spoke  with 
the  doctor,  to  whom  he  expressed  his  intention  of  taking 
part  in  the  battle. 

The  doctor  advised  Beziikhi  to  go  straight  to  bis  Most 
Serene  Highness, 

"  What  is  the  use   of   being  in  some  forgotten  place 
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daring  the  battle,"  he  said,  exchanging  a  glance  with  his 
young  uompaoion,  "  when  his  Most  Serene  Highness 
knows  you  and  will  receive  you  favourably.  Do  this, 
my  friend,"  aaid  the  doctor. 

The  doctor  looked  weary,  and  as  though  in  a  hurry 
to  get  away, 

"  You  think  ao  ?  —  I  wanted  to  ask  you  where  the 
position  is,"  said  Pierre. 

"  The  position  ? "  said  the  doctor,  "  That  is  not  my 
department.  When  you  cross  TaWirinovo,  you  will  see 
them  dicing  there  a  great  deal.  Walk  up  the  mound, 
and  you  will  see  from  there,"  said  the  doctor. 
"  Is  it  visible  from  there  ?  If  you  —  " 
But  the  doctor  interrupted  him,  and  moved  up  on  hia 
seat. 

"  I  should  like  to  take  you  there,  but,  upon  my  word  " 
(the  doctor  pointed  to  his  throat),  "  I  am  galloping  to  the 
commander  of  the  corps.  You  know  how  it  is !  To-morrow 
there  will  be  a  battle.  Out  of  the  one  hundred  thousand 
men,  at  least  twenty  thousand  will  be  woimded ;  and  we 
have  no  stretchers,  no  cotH,  no  assistants,  no  doctors  for 
more  than  six  thousand.  We  have  ten  thousand  carts,  but 
something  else,  too,  is  needed  ;  do  an  you  please  —  " 

The  strange  thought  that  0".t  of  the  thousands  of  sound, 
living  men,  both  young  and  old,  who  were  looking  at  his 
hat  in  joyful  surprise,  there  were  some  twenty  thousand 
who  were  certainly  doomed  to  wounds  and  death  (maybe 
the  same  that  he  now  saw),  staggered  bim. 

"  They  will  perhaps  die  to-morrow,  so  why  do  they  think 
ot  anything  else  but  death ! "  and  suddenly,  by  a  mys- 
terious affiliation  of  ideas,  he  saw  vividly  before  him  the 
slope  of  the  Mozh^y^k  hill,  the  carts  with  the  wounded, 
the  slanting  rays  of  the  sun,  and  heard  the  ringing  of  the 
bells  and  the  singing  of  the  cavalrymen. 

■'  The  cavalrymen  are  on  their  way  to  a  battle  and  meet 
the  wounded,  and  yet  they  do  not  stop  for  a  moment  to 
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tbiak  of  what  is  in  store  for  them,  but  ride  by  and  wink 
to  the  wounded  men.  Aud  there  are  twenty  thousand  of 
these  who  are  destined  to  die,  and  they  marvel  at  my  hat ! 
It  is  terrible  !_"  thought  Pierre,  proceeding  on  hia  way  to 
Tatdrinovo. 

In  front  of  a  landed  proprietor's  house,  on  the  left  of 
the  road,  stood  carriages,  wagons,  crowds  of  orderlies,  and 
guards.  Here  his  Most  Serene  Highness  was  stationed. 
But  when  Pierre  arrived  there  he  was  not  in,  and  there 
was  hardly  any  one  of  the  staff  there.  They  were  all  in 
church  attending  prayers,     Pierre  drove  on  to  Gtfrki. 

Driving  up  the  hill  and  into  the  short  village  street, 
Pierre  saw  for  the  first  time  the  peasant  militia  with 
crosses  on  their  caps  and  in  white  shirts,  who,  with  loud 
conversation  and  laughter,  animated  and  perspiriug,  were 
working  at  something  on  the  right  of  the  road,  on  an 
immense  grass-covered  mound. 

Some  of  them  were  digging  up  the  hill  with  spades, 
others  were  taking  the  dirt  away  in  wheelbarrows  over 
planks,  while  others  again  stood  and  did  nothing. 

Two  officers  were  standing  on  the  mound  and  giving 
them  orders.  Upon  seeing  these  peasants,  who  evidently 
were  still  enjoying  their  new  military  duties,  Pierre  again 
thought  of  tlie  wounded  soldiers  at  Mozhiysk,  and  it 
became  clear  to  him  what  the  soldier  had  meant  to  con- 
vey when  he  said,  "  They  want  to  press  forward  with  the 
whole  nation."  The  sight  of  these  bearded  peasants 
working  in  the  field,  with  their  odd,  clumsy  boots,  their 
sweaty  necks,  their  slanting  shirt-openings,  unbuttoned 
here  and  there,  so  that  beneath  them  could  be  seen  their 
sunburnt  shoulder-bones,  acted  on  Pierre  more  powerfully 
than  all  he  had  heard  and  seen  heretofore  about  the 
Bolenmity  and  significance  of  the  present  moment. 


XXI. 


PlERBE  got  ont  of  his  carriage,  and,  passing  the  working 
railitiameD,  ascended  the  hill,  from  which,  aa  the  doctor 
had  said,  could  be  seen  the  field  of  battle. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  sun  stood 
a  little  to  the  left  and  back  of  Pierre  and,  through  the 
clear,  rarefied  air,  illuminated  the  panorama  which  lay 
before  him  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre. 

In  the  upper  part  of  this  amphitheatre,  and  to  the  left, 
meandered,  cutting  it,  the  Smol&iak  highway,  which  went 
through  a  village  with  a  large  church,  within  five  hundred 
steps  in  front  of  the  mound  and  below  it  (this  was  Boro- 
diu6).  The  road  went  past  this  village  over  a  bridge  and, 
over  slopes  and  hilla,  wound  higher  and  higher  to  the 
vill^e  of  Valiievo,  which  could  be  seen  about  six  versta 
distant,  and  where  Napoleon  was  now  stationed.  Beyond 
VaWevo  the  road  disappeared  in  a  yellowing  forest  on  the 
horizon.  In  this  forest,  composed  of  birch  and  fir  trees, 
toward  the  right  of  the  general  direction  of  the  road  there 
glistened  in  the  sun  the  distant  cross  and  bell-tower  of 
the  KoWcha  monastery.  In  all  this  azure  vista,  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  woods  and  road,  the  smoky  camp-fires 
and  indefinable  masses  of  our  troops  and  of  those  of  the 
enemy  could  be  seen  in  various  places.  To  the  right,  along 
the  beds  of  the  KoliScha  and  the  MosVvi,  the  lo^ty  was 
precipitous  and  mountainous.  In  the  ravines  thus  formed, 
the  villages  of  Bezziibovo  aad  Zakh^rino  could  be  seen 
in  the  distance.     Toward  the  left  the  ground  was  more 
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level;  there  were  grain-fields  there,  and  one  could  see  a 
smoking,  burnt-down  village,  Sem^novskoe. 

Everything  which  Kerre  saw  to  the  right  and  left  was 
80  indefinite,  that  neither  the  left  nor  the  right  side  of 
the  field  entirely  satisfied  bis  expectations.  Everywhere 
there  was  not  a  field  of  battle,  audi  as  be  had  expected  to 
see,  but  fields,  clearings,  troops,  forests,  camp-fire  smokes, 
villages,  mounds,  brooks,  and,  no  matter  how  much  he 
tried,  be  was  unable  to  find  such  a  thing  as  positions,  and 
could  not  even  distinguish  our  troops  from  those  of  the 
enemy. 

"  I  must  ask  some  one  who  knows,"  he  thought,  and  he 
turned  to  an  officer,  who  was  looking  with  curiosity  at  his 
unsoldierly,  immense  figure. 

"  Permit  me  to  ask  you,"  Pierre  turned  to  the  o£6cer, 
"  what  village  is  this  in  front  of  us  ? " 

"  Burdinii,  or  something  like  it,"  said  the  officer,  turning 
with  a  question  to  bis  companion. 

"  Borodin(5,"  the  other  corrected  bim. 

The  officer,  evidently  happy  to  have  a  chance  to  talk, 
moved  up  toward  Pierre. 

"  Are  our  men  there ! "  asked  Pierre. 

"  Yes,  and  over  there  are  the  French,"  said  the  officer. 
"  There  they  are,  over  there !     You  can  see  them  ! " 

"  Where,  where  ? "  asked  Pierre, 

"  You  can  see  them  with  the  naked  eye.  There."  The 
officer  showed  him  with  his  hand  the  smoke  which  could 
be  seen  on  the  left,  beyond  the  river,  and  on  his  face  ap- 
peared that  stem  and  serious  expression  which  Pierre  bad 
seen  on  many  countenances  which  he  bad  met. 

"  Oh,  those  are  the  French  !  And  there  ? "  Pierre 
pointed  to  the  left  at  a  mound,  near  which  troops  were 
visible. 

"  Those  are  our  men." 

"  Oh,  ours !  And  there  ? "  Pierre  pointed  to  another, 
K  distant  mound,  with  a  large  tree  near  a  village,  which 
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coald  be  seen  in  the  gorge,  and  near  whicb  camp-fires 
were  burDing  aod  something  black  was  looming  up. 

"  Tbis  iB  again  he"  said  the  officer,  (It  was  the  She- 
vardiii6  redoubt.)  "  Yesterday  it  was  ours,  but  now  it  is 
Am," 

"  Where,  then,  is  our  position  ?" 

■'  Position  ?  "  said  the  officer,  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction. 
"  I  cati  tell  you  that  exactly,  because  I  have  built  all  our 
fortifications.  You  see,  our  centre  is  at  Eorodiu6,  over 
there."  He  pointed  to  a  village  with  a  white  church, 
whicb  was  in  front  of  them.  "  Here  is  the  ford  across  the 
Kol6cba.  Over  there,  you  see,  where  the  rows  of  mowed 
grass  are  still  lying  in  the  meadow,  is  the  bridge.  That 
is  our  centre.  Our  right  fiank  is  over  there  "  (lie  pointed 
abruptly  to  the  right,  far  into  tho  raviue), "  there  is  the 
Moakv^  River,  and  there  we  have  constructed  three  power- 
ful redoubts.  The  left  flank  — - "  here  the  officer  stopped. 
"  You  see.  this  is  hard  to  explain  to  you  —  Yesterday 
our  left  flank  was  over  there,  at  Shevardinfi,  over  there 
where  you  see  the  oak ;  now  we  have  drawn  back  the  left 
wing,  —  over  there  you  see  the  village  and  the  smoke,  — 
that  is  Sem4novakoe,  and  over  here,"  he  pointed  to  Ra^v- 
ski's  Mound.  "  But  I  doubt  whether  the  battle  will  take 
place  here.  Hw  having  taken  the  troops  over  here  is  only 
a  ruse ;  he  will,  no  doubt,  go  around  on  the  right  of  the 
Moskvj.  Wherever  it  may  be,  we  shall  miss  a  good  raaaj 
to-morrow,"  said  the  officer. 

An  old  under-officer,  who  had  approached  the  officer 
daring  his  explanation,  waited  in  silence  for  bis  superior 
to  finish  speaking;  but  at  this  juncture,  he,  apparently 
dieeatisfied  with  the  words  of  the  officer,  interrupted  hini. 

"  We  must  go  for  the  gabiooB,"  he  said,  sternly. 

The  officer  seemed  to  be  embarrassed,  as  though  he 
understood  that  it  was  proper  to  think  that  many  would 
be  missed  on  the  following  day,  but  that  it  was  not  proper 
to  speak  of  it. 
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"  AH  right,  send  the  third  compan;  again  for  them," 
hurriedly  said  the  officer. 

■■  And  who  are  you  ?     One  of  the  doctors  ? " 

"No,  I  am  juat  looking  on,"  said  Pierre.  And  Pierre 
went  down-hiU,  again  past  the  mihtiamen. 

■■  Ah,  the  accursed  ones  ! "  said  the  officer,  who  was  fol- 
lowing him,  putLing  his  fingers  to  his  nose  and  running 
past  the  workmen. 

"There  they  are! —  They  are  carrying  it —  They 
are  coming  —  Here  they  are  —  They  wilJ  be  here  in  a 
minute,"  several  voices  were  suddenly  heard  exclaiming, 
and  the  officers,  soldiers,  and  militiamen  ran  ahead,  along 
the  road. 

Up  the  hill  from  Borodin6  ascended  the  church  pro- 
cession. In  front,  the  infautiy  marched  in  parade  order 
along  the  dusty  road,  with  Ijared  heads  and  reversed  arms. 
Behind  the  infantry  could  he  heard  church  singing. 

Soldiers  and  militiamen,  without  their  caps,  ran  past 
Pierre,  to  meet  the  procession. 

"  They  are  carrying  the  Virgin  !  The  protectress  I  The 
Virgin  of  the  fver  Church  ! " 

"  The  Virgin  of  Smolensk,"  somebody  corrected  him. 

The  mihtiamen,  both  those  who  were  in  the  village  and 
those  who  were  working  in  the  battery,  threw  away  their 
Bpadea  and  ran  toward  the  church  procession.  Back  of 
the  battalion,  which  was  marching  on  the  dusty  road, 
marched  the  clergy  in  vestments,  an  old  man  in  a  cow), 
accompanied  by  the  ministrants  and  the  choir.  'Behind 
him  soldiers  and  officers  carried  a  large,  black-faced  image, 
surrounded  by  gold  foiL  It  was  the  image  which  had 
been  taken  away  from  Smol&isk,  and  which  since  then 
had  been  following  the  army.  Back  of  the  image,  oU 
around  it,  in  front  of  it,  on  all  sides,  bareheaded  groups  of 
military  men  were  walking,  running,  and  making  low 
obeisances. 

Upon  reaching  the  summit,  the  image  stopped;   the 
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men  who  had  carried  the  im^e  on  canvas  were  relieved 
by  another  set ;  the  aestons  ^ain  lighted  the  incense,  and 
the  Te  Deum  began.  The  hot  rays  of  the  mm  beat  down 
vertically ;  a  faint,  fresh  breeze  played  with  the  hair  of 
the  bared  heads  and  with  the  ribbons  with  which  the 
image  was  adorned ;  the  singing  resounded  softly  in  the 
open.  An  enormous  mass  of  oEficers,  soldiers,  and  militisr 
men,  baring  their  heads,  surrounded  the  image.  Back  of 
the  priest  and  the  sexton,  on  a  cleared  place,  stood  the 
notabilities.  A  bald-beaded  general,  with  the  cross  of  St. 
George  on  hia  neck,  was  standing  directly  behind  the 
priest's  hack  and,  without  crossing  himself  (apparently 
he  was  a  German)  was  impatiently  waiting  for  the  end  of 
the  Te  Deum,  which  he  considered  it  necessary  to  listen  to, 
no  doubt  in  order  to  rouse  the  patriotism  of  the  Russian 
nation.  Another  general  stood  in  a  soldierly  attitude  and, 
swaying  his  hand  in  front  of  his  chest,  was  surveying  the 
crowd  in  front  of  him.  In  this  circle  of  notebilitiea, 
Pierre,  who  was  standing  among  a  group  of  peasants, 
recognized  several  acquaintances ;  but  he  did  not  look  at 
them ;  his  whole  attention  was  absorbed  in  watching  the 
serious  expression  of  the  faces  in  this  crowd  of  soldiers 
and  militiamen,  who  were  looking  at  the  image  with  equal 
eagerness.  The  moment  the  weary  sextons  (who  were 
singing  the  twentieth  Te  Deum)  began  to  sing  in  an 
indolent  and  habitual  voice,  "  Mother  of  God,  save  Thy 
slaves  from  calamity,"  and  the  priest  and  deacon  proceeded, 
"  for  we  all  in  God  have  recourse  to  Thee,  as  an  inde- 
structible wall  and  protection,"  there  burst  forth  on  all 
the  faces  the  consciousness  of  the  solemnity  of  the  im- 
p^iding  moment,  the  same  which  he  had  observed  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  in  Mozb^yBk,  and  occasionally  on  many, 
many  faces  which  he  had  seen  on  that  morning,  and  the 
heads  were  lowered  oftener  and  oftener,  the  hair  fluttered, 
and  there  were  heard  sobs  and  the  striking  of  crosses 
agiunst  the  breast. 
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The  throng  which  surrounded  the  im^e  suddenly 
opened  up  and  pressed  against  Pierre.  Somebody,  evi- 
dently a  distinguished  personage,  to  judge  from  the  baste 
with  which  the  men  stepped  aside,  was  walking  over  to 
the  image. 

It  was  Kutiizov,  who  had  been  examining  the  position. 
On  his  wfiy  back  to  Tat^inovo  he  went  up  to  hear  the 
Te  Deum.  Pierre  immediately  recf^tiized  Kutuzov  from 
his  peculiar  figure,  which  distinguished  him  from  all  the 
rest. 

In  his  long  coat  over  an  extremely  fat  body,  with  stoop- 
ing shoulders,  white  unbared  head,  and  white,  maimed 
ej-e  iu  a  pufted-up  face,  Kutiizov,  with  hia  ducking  and 
waddhng  gait,  entered  the  circle  and  took  up  hie  position 
back  of  the  priest.  He  made  the  customary  sign  of  the 
cross,  reached  the  ground  with  his  hand,  and,  heaving  a 
deep  sigh,  lowered  his  gray  head.  Back  of  Kuttizov  was 
B^nigsen  and  the  suita  In  spite  of  the  presence  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  who  attracted  the  attention  of  all  the 
higher  ranks,  the  militiamen  and  soldiers,  without  looking 
at  bim,  continued  to  pray. 

When  the  Te  Deum  was  over,  Kutiizov  went  up  to 
the  image,  heavily  sunk  down  on  his  knees,  bowing  to  the 
ground,  and  for  a  long  time  tried  vainly  to  overcome 
bis  weight  and  feebleness  while  rising.  His  gray  head 
twitched  in  the  effort.  Finally  he  got  up  and  with  a 
childishly  naive  puckering  of  the  Ups  kissed  the  image 
and  again  made  an  obeisance,  while  touching  the  ground 
with  his  hand.  The  generals  followed  his  example ;  than 
the  officers,  and  after  them,  crowding  each  other,  stepping 
on  each  other's  feet,  gasping  and  nudging,  with  agitated 
faces,  the  soldiers  and  nubtiamen  made  their  way  to  the 
image. 


XXII. 

Swaying  in  the  crush,  in  which  he  was  caught,  Pierre 
looked  around  him. 

"  Count,  Pierre  Kirfllych  !  How  did  you  get  here  ? " 
somebody  exclaimed. 

Pii?rre  looked  around.  Boris  Drubetakiiy,  brushing  with 
his  hands  ttie  knees  which  he  had  soiled  (apparently  he, 
too.  had  kissed  the  image),  walked  over  to  Pierre,  with  a 
amile.  Boris  was  elegantly  dressed,  with  a  shade  of  cam- 
paign militariam.  He  wore  a  long  coat  and  a  whip  over 
his  shoulder,  just  aa  Kutiizov  carried  his. 

In  the  meantime  Kutiizov  went  up  to  the  village  and 
sat  down  in  the  shade  of  the  uearest  house  on  a  bench, 
which  a  Cossack  had  darted  away  to  bring,  and  which 
another  quickly  covered  with  a  mg.  An  enormous,  bril- 
liant suite  surrounded  the  commander-in-chiet 

The  image  moved  on,  accompanied  by  the  throng. 
Pierre  stopped  within  thirty  paces  of  Kutiizov,  talloDg  all 
the  time  with  Boris. 

Pierre  explained  to  him  his  intention  of  taking  part  in 
the  battle  and  examining  the  position. 

"  Do  like  this,"  said  Boris,  "  Jt  vonn  ferai  Us  hon- 
nev/rg  du  camp.  You  will  see  everything  best  from  a 
place  where  Count  B^nigsen  will  be.  I  am  attached  to 
him.  I  will  report  to  him.  If  you  wish  to  take  in  the 
position,  come  along  wHb  us :  we  shall  ride  out  to  the 
left  flank  at  once.  Then  we  shall  return,  and  I  beg  you 
to   stay    with    me    overnight.     We    will   have   a    party. 
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You  are  acquaioled  with  Dmitri  Sergy^ich,  are  you  not  1 
He  stays  over  there,"  he  pointed  to  the  third  bouse  in 
GiSrki. 

"  But  I  should  like  to  see  the  right  flank.  They  say 
that  it  is  very  strong,"  said  Pierre.  "  I  should  like  to 
ride  down  from  the  Moskvii  River  and  see  the  whole 
position." 

"  That  you  can  do  later,  but  the  main  thing  is  the  left 
flank  —  " 

"  Yes,  yes.  And  can't  you  show  me  where  the  regiment 
of  Prince  Eolkdnski  is  ?  "  aaked  Pieire. 

"  Of  Andr^y  Nikoldevicb  ?  We  shall  pass  it,  and  I  will 
take  you  to  him." 

"  What  about  the  left  flank  ? "  aaked  Pierre. 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  cntre  notes,  our  left  flank  is 
God  knows  in  what  condition,"  said  Boris,  confidentially, 
lowering  his  voice.  "Count  B^nigaen  had  intended 
something  quite  different.  He  had  intended  to  fortify 
that  mound  over  yonder,  and  in  a  different  way  —  but," 
Borfa  shrugged  his  shoulders,  "  his  Most  Serene  Highness 
did  not  want  to,  or  somebody  dissuaded  him.  You 
know  — "  Boris  did  not  tinish  his  sentence,  because 
just  then  Kaysdrov,  Kutiizov's  adjutant,  went  up  to 
Pierre.  "Ah,  Paisi  Sergy^ch!"  said  Boris,  turning  to 
Kayaiirov  with  an  easy  smile.  "  I  am  trj-ing  to  explain 
the  position  to  the  count.  It  is  remarkable  how  his 
Most  Serene  Highness  coold  have  so  well  guessed  the 
intentions  of  the  French." 

"  Are  you  speaking  of  the  left  flank  ? "  aeked  Eay- 

B&TOV. 

"  Yes,  yes,  precisely.     Our  left  flank  is  now  very,  very 

strong." 

Although  Kutilzov  drove  all  superfluous  people  out  of 
the  staff,  Boris,  after  the  changes  produced  by  Kutiizov, 
had  managed  to  hold  his  position  at  the  headquarters. 
Boris  found  a  place  with  Count  B^nigsen.      Count  B^ 
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nigsen,  like  all  the  men  to  whom  Boris  had  been  at- 
tached, regarded  the  young  Prince  Drubetsk6y  as  a 
priceless  man. 

In  the  command  of  the  army  there  were  two  distinct, 
diametrically  opposed  [mrties  :  that  of  KutiJzov,  and  that 
of  B^nigsen,  the  chief  of  the  staff,  Boris  was  attached 
to  this  latter  party,  and  no  one  knew  so  well  how  to  lavish 
expressions  of  servile  respect  for  Kutuzov  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  ^ve  it  to  be  understood  that  the  old  roan 
was  unimportant,  and  that  the  whole  business  was  car- 
ried on  by  B^nigsen.  lu  any  case,  as  the  result  of  the 
engagement  of  the  following  day  great  rewards  would  be 
distributed  and  new  men  would  be  brought  forward. 
For  this  reason  Boris  bad  been  in  a  state  of  irritable 
animation  on  that  day. 

After  Kaysirov,  other  acquaintances  came  up  to  see 
Pierre,  and  he  had  scarcely  time  to  answer  all  the  ques- 
tions about  Moscow,  with  which  they  overwhelmed  him, 
and  to  hear  all  the  stories  which  they  told  him.  But  it 
seemed  to  Pierre  that  the  cause  of  the  agitation  which 
waa  expressed  on  tlte  countenances  of  some  of  them  lay 
more  in  the  questions  of  personal  success,  and  he  could 
not  forget  that  other  expression  of  agitation  which  be  had 
seen  on  other  faces,  and  which  spoke  not  of  personal 
interests,  but  of  the  general  interests  of  life  and  death. 
Kutiizov  noticed  Pierre's  figure  and  the  group  which  was 
collected  about  him. 

"  Call  him  to  me,"  said  Kutiizov, 

An  adjutant  transmitted  the  wish  of  his  Most  Serene 
Highness,  and  Pierre  walked  over  to  the  bench.  But 
before  he  reached  it,  a  militiaman  of  the  rank  and  file 
went  up  to  KutiSzov.     It  was  DiSlokhov. 

"  What  is  this  man  doing  here  ! "  asked  Pierre. 

"  He  is  the  kind  of  a  beast  that  will  get  through  any 
place ! "  was  the  reply  ^ven  to  Pierre.  "  He  has  been  de- 
graded.    Now  be  has  to  bob  up.     He  has  submitted  some 
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projects,  and  in  the  night  he  hafl  gone  to  the  enemy's  out- 
posts —  but  he  is  a  brave  fellow  1 " 

Pierre  took  off  his  hat  and  respectfully  bowed  to 
Kutiizov. 

"  I  decided  that  if  I  had  myself  announced  to  your 
Most  Serene  Highneas,  you  would  send  me  away  or  would 
tell  me  that  you  knew  already  what  I  had  to  report,  and 
then  I  could  not  come  again  —  "  said  IWlokhov. 

"  Yes,  yes ! " 

"  And  if  I  am  right,  I  shall  be  useful  to  my  country, 
tor  wliich  I  am  prepared  to  die." 

"  Yes,  yes ! " 

"  And  if  your  Serenity  needs  a  man  who  will  not  spare 
his  hide,  1  beg  you  to  think  of  me.  I  may  be  uf  some  use 
to  your  Serenity." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  repeated  Kutuzov,  looking  at  Pierre  with  a 
smiling,  narrowing  eye. 

Just  then  Boris,  with  his  courtier  agility,  moved  out 
with  Pierre  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  authorities,  and 
in  the  most  natural  manner  possible  and  softly,  as  though 
continuing  a  conversatiou,  said  to  Pierre : 

"The  militiamen  have  put  on  clean  wbitt>  shirts,  to 
prepare  themselves  for  death.     Wliat  heroism,  count ! " 

Boris  said  this  obviously  in  order  to  be  heard  by  his 
Most  Serene  Highness,  He  knew  that  Kutuzov  would 
listen  to  these  words,  and,  indeed,  his  Most  Serene  High- 
ness turned  tc  him : 

"  What  are  you  saying  there  about  the  militia  t "  he 
asked  Boris. 

"  Your  Highness,  they  have  put  on  white  shirts,  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  morrow,  for  death." 

"  Ah  !  Charming,  rare  people  I "  said  Kutiizov,  and.  clos- 
ing his  eyes,  he  shook  his  head,  "  Hare  people ! "  he 
repeated,  with  a  sigh. 

"You  want  to  smell  powder?"  he  said  to  Pierre. 
"  Yes,  it  is  a  pleasant  odour.     I  have  the  honour  of  being 
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an  admirer  of  your  wife,  —  is  she  well  ?  My  halting- 
place  ia  at  your  service,"  And,  as  often  is  tbe  case  with 
old  men,  Kutiizov  began  to  look  around  absoDt-miudedly. 
as  thougli  foi^etting  everything  which  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  say  or  do. 

Apparently  recalling  what  he  had  been  looking  for,  he 
beckoned  to  Audrey  Sergy&ch  Kaysdrov,  his  adjutant's 
brother,  to  come  up  to  him. 

"  How,  how,  how  do  Mdrio's  verses,  written  on  Ge- 
r£kov,  run  ?  How  ?  ■  In  the  academy  a  teacher.'  Say 
them,  say  them  to  me,"  said  Kutiizov,  evidently  getting 
ready  to  have  a  laugh. 

Kaysiirov  recited  the  verses.  Kutiizov,  sniihng,  nodded 
his  bead  to  keep  time  with  them. 

As  Pierre  walked  away  from  Kutiizov,  D(51okhov, 
moving  up  to  him,  took  his  hand. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  meet  you  here,  count,"  he  said  aloud 
to  him  aud  without  being  embarrassed  by  the  presence  of 
strangers,  speaking  with  es[)ecial  determination  aud  sol- 
emnity. "  On  the  eve  of  the  day,  when  God  knows  who 
of  UB  will  lie  left  alive,  I  am  glad  to  have  a  chance  to  tell 
you  that  L  am  sorry  for  those  misunderstandings  which 
have  existed  between  us,  and  I  wish  you  would  have 
nothing  against  me.     I  beg  you  to  foi^ve  me." 

Pierre,  smiling,  looked  at  Piilokhov.  D<5iokhov,  with 
tears  appearing  in  bis  eyes,  embraced  and  kissed  Pierre. 

Boris  said  something  to  his  general,  and  Count  B^nig- 
sen  turned  to  Pierre  and  invited  him  to  ride  down  with 
him  along  the  hue. 

"  It  will  be  interesting  for  you,"  he  said, 

"  Yes,  very  interesting,"  said  Pierre. 

Half  an  hour  later  Kutiizov  left  for  Tatdrinovo,  and 
B^uigsen  with  his  suite,  among  whom  was  also  Pierre, 
rode  down  the  line. 
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From  Girki  B^nigsen  descended  the  highway  to  the 
bridge,  which  the  officer  had  indicated  to  Pien'e  froiu  the 
iDOund,  aa  the  ceutre  of  the  poBitiun,  aud  near  which  rows 
of  mown  grass  with  the  odour  of  new  hay  were  lying  on 
the  bank.  They  rode  over  the  bridge  to  the  villus  of 
Borodind,  where  they  turned  to  the  left  and  passed  an 
enormous  quantity  of  troops  and  ordnance,  and  rode  up 
to  a  high  mound,  on  which  the  militia  were  digging  the 
earth.  It  was  a  redoubt,  which  had  not  yet  a  name,  but 
which  later  received  the  name  of  the  Ra^vski  redoubt  or 
the  Mound  Battery. 

Pierre  paid  no  especial  attention  to  this  redoubt.  He 
did  not  know  that  this  place  would  be  more  memorable 
to  him  than  all  the  other  spots  of  the  field  at  BorodiniS. 
Then  they  crossed  the  ravine  and  reached  Sem^novskoe, 
where  the  soldiers  wei«  dragging  away  the  last  logs  from 
the  houses  and  grain  kilns.  Then,  down  and  up  hill, 
they  passed  through  some  rye  which  was  knocked  down 
and  broken,  as  though  struck  by  hail,  along  a  road  which 
the  artillery  had  just  made  over  the  lumps  of  a  newly 
ploughed  field,  toward  the  fl&ches  which  were  still  in 
process  of  construction. 

B^nigsen  stopped  on  the  fl^cbea  and  began  to  look 
ahead  at  the  Shevardinfi  redoubt,  which  but  thu  day  be- 
fore had  been  ours,  and  on  which  he  now  saw  several 
ridel's.  The  officers  said  that  it  was  Napoleon  himself  or 
Murat.  All  looked  eagerly  at  that  group  of  mounted 
mea     Pierre,  too,  looked  in   that  direction,  essaying  to 
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divine  which  one  oE  those  barely  visible  taen  was  Napo- 
leon,    Finally  the  riders  descended  from  the  mound  and 


B^oigsen  turned  to  a  general  who  had  conae  np  to 
him  and  began  to  explain  to  him  the  whole  position  of 
our  troops.  Pierre  listened  to  BiJaigseD's  words,  strain- 
ing all  his  mental  powers  iu  order  to  comprehend  the 
whole  essence  of  the  impending  battle,  but  he  felt  with 
bitterness  that  his  mental  powers  were  not  sufficient  for 
it.  He  did  not  understand  a  thing.  B^gsen  quit 
talking,  and,  noticing  the  figure  of  attentive  Pierre,  he 
suddenly  turned  to  him  and  said  : 

"  This,  I  suppose,  is  not  interesting  to  you." 

"  On  tbe  contrary,  it  is  very  interesting,"  Pierre  said, 
not  quite  honestly. 

From  the  fl&chea  they  rode  along  the  road,  still  more 
to  the  left,  which  wound  through  a  dense  young  birch  for- 
est In  the  middle  of  this  forest  a  cinnamon-coloured, 
white-le^ed  rabbit  leaped  out  on  the  road  in  front  of 
them,  and,  frightened  by  the  trample  of  a  large  number 
of  burses,  became  so  confused  that  it  kept  running  along 
the  road  in  front  of  the  riders,  rousing  their  general  atten- 
tion and  laughter,  and  only  when  several  voices  shouted 
at  it  did  it  take  to  the  bushes  at  the  sides  and  disap- 
pear in  the  thicket.  Having  ridden  about  two  verste 
through  the  forest,  they  rode  out  into  a  clearing,  where 
stood  the  troops  of  Tuchkdv's  corps,  which  was  to  defend 
the  left  Sank. 

Here,  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  flank,  B&iigsen  spoke 
much  and  with  animation,  and  gave  some  orders  which, 
as  Pierre  thought,  were  very  important  from  a  military 
point  of  view.  In  front  of  tbe  position  of  Tuchkiiv's 
troops  there  was  an  eminence.  This  was  not  occupied 
by  any  troops.  B^uigsen  loudly  criticised  this  mistake, 
saying  that  it  was  senseless  to  leave  unoccupied  a  com- 
manding height  and  to  place  the  troops  at  the  foot  of  it. 
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Several  generals  expressed  the  aame  opinion.  One  espe- 
cially spoke  with  military  ardour  about  having  been 
placed  there  for  slaughter.  B^nigsen  ordered  in  bis  own 
name  the  troops  moved  up  the  height. 

ThiB  disposition  on  the  left  flank  made  Pierre  atill 
more  doubt  his  ability  to  understand  matters  of  war.  As 
he  listened  to  B^uigsen  aud  to  the  generals,  who  con- 
demned the  position  of  the  troops  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
Pierre  fully  comprehended  them  and  shared  their  opinion ; 
but  fur  this  very  reason  he  was  unable  to  understand  how 
the  one  who  had  placed  them  there  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
could  have  made  such  a  palpable  and  coarse  blunder. 

Pierre  did  not  know  that  these  troops  had  not  been 
stationed  there  for  the  defence  of  the  position,  as  B6nig- 
sen  thought,  but  for  the  sake  of  a  concealed  ambush,  that 
is,  in  order  that  they  might  remain  unnoticed  and  could 
auddenly  strike  the  advancing  enemy.  B^nigsen  did 
not  know  it,  and  moved  up  the  troops  according  to  his  uvra 
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Prince  Asdr^y,  on  that  clear  August  evening  of  the 
25tb,  lay,  leaning  on  hia  arm,  in  a  broken  shed  of  the 
village  ot  Knyizkovo,  on  the  edge  of  the  position  of  hia 
regiment.  Through  the  opening  of  the  shattered  wall  he 
waa  looking  at  a  strip  of  thirty-jear-old  hitches  running 
down  the  fence,  with  their  lower  branches  lopped  off,  at 
the  field  with  its  demolished  oat-ricks,  and  at  the  shrub- 
bery along  which  c^uld  be  seen  the  smoke  risiiig  from 
the  camp-fires,  —  the  soldier  kitchens. 

No  matter  how  narrow,  uselesa,  and  hard  his  life  appeared 
to  him,  he,  just  as  seven  years  before  at  AusterUtz,  felt 
agitated  and  irritated  on  the  eve  of  the  battle. 

The  orders  for  the  next  day's  battle  had  been  given 
and  received  by  him.  There  was  nothing  else  to  do. 
But  the  simplest,  clearest,  and,  therefore,  the  moat  terri- 
ble thoughts  gave  hiiu  no  rest.  Ue  knew  that  the  im- 
pending battle  was  to  be  the  most  terrible  of  all  in  which 
he  had  taken  part,  and  the  possibility  of  death  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  vividly,  almost  with  certainty,  clearly 
and  terribly  presented  itself  to  his  soul,  without  any  rela- 
tion to  vital  interest,  without  any  reflection  as  to  the  effect 
it  would  have  upon  others,  bnt  only  in  relation  to  himself. 
And  from  the  height  of  this  perception  that  which  fot^ 
merly  had  tormented  and  interested  bim  suddenly  was 
illuminated  by  a  cold  white  light,  without  shadows,  with- 
out perspective,  without  dLstinction  of  contours.  His 
whole  life  presented  itself  to  him  Lke  a  magic  lantern, 
into  which  he  had  long  looked  through  a  glass  and  under 
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artificial  illuminatioQ.  Now  he  suddenly  aaw  these  badly 
paiiited  pictures  without  a  glasa,  and  ia  the  bright  day- 
light. 

"  Yea,  yes,  there  they  ore,  those  false  images  that  have 
agitated  and  delighted  aud  vexed  me,"  he  said  to  himself, 
rummaging  Id  his  imaginatioD  through  the  chief  pictures 
of  his  magic  lanteru  of  life,  looking  at  them  in  this  cold 
white  light  of  day,  the  clear  thought  of  death.  "  There 
they  are,  those  coarsely  drawn  figures,  which  have  seemed 
BO  beautiful  and  so  myaterioua  Glory,  the  common  good, 
love  of  woman,  the  fatherland  itself,  —  how  great  these 
pictures  did  appear  to  me  I  How  tilled  with  deep  tnean- 
ingl  And  all  this  is  so  simple,  so  pale  aud  coarse  in  the 
cold  white  light  of  the  morning  which,  I  feel  sure,  ia 
breaking  for  me."  Three  chief  sorrows  of  his  life  in  par- 
ticular arrested  his  attention :  his  love  of  a  woman,  the 
death  of  his  father,  and  the  French  invaaion,  which  now 
embraced  half  of  Russia.  "  Love !  That  girl  who  seemed 
to  me  to  be  filled  with  some  mysterious  powers !  Really  1 
I  loved  her,  and  I  made  poetic  plans  of  love  and  of  happi- 
ness with  her,  —  Oh,  dear  boy ! "  he  suddenly  exclaimed 
ia  anger.  '*  Of  course  1  I  believed  in  some  kind  of  an 
ideal  love,  which  was  to  have  preserved  her  faithfulness 
to  me  tor  a  whole  year  of  my  absence.  Like  the  gentle 
dove  of  the  fable,  she  was  to  pine  away  for  me  during 
our  separation.  But  it  ia  all  much  simpler —  It  is  all 
terribly  simple  and  abominable ! 

"  My  father,  too,  built  in  Lj'syya  GiSry,  thinking  that 
it  was  his  place,  his  lands,  his  air.  Ma  peasants;  but 
Napoleon  came  and,  not  knowing  of  his  existence,  pushed 
him  off  the  road  like  a  chip,  and  his  Lj'syya  GtSry  and 
his  whole  life  went  to  pieces.  Princess  M^rya  says  that 
it  is  all  a  trial  sent  from  above.  What  is  the  trial  for, 
since  he  is  and  will  be  no  longer?  He  will  never  be 
again !  He  is  gone.  For  whom,  then,  is  this  trial  ?  The 
fatherland,  the  ruin  of  Moscow !     To-morrow  I  shall  be 
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killed,  —  not  by  a  Frenchman  even,  but  by  a  Russian, 
just  as  yesterday  a  soldier  discharged  a  gun  near  my  very 
ear,  and  the  French  will  come,  will  take  me  by  my  feet 
and  head,  and  will  pitch  me  into  a  ditch  that  I  may  not 
smell  under  their  very  noses,  and  new  couditiona  of  life 
will  arise,  which  will  be  just  as  natural  to  others,  and  I 
shall  not  know  of  them,  and  I  shall  be  no  more," 

He  looketi  at  the  strip  of  the  birches  with  their  immov- 
able yellow  and  green  leafage  and  white  bark,  which  glis- 
tened in  the  sun,  "  To  die  —  that  they  should  kill  me 
to-morrow  —  that  I  should  not  be  —  that  everything 
should  be,  but  not  I ! "  He  vividly  presented  to  himself 
the  absence  of  himself  from  this  life.  And  these  bircbea, 
with  their  hghts  and  shadows,  and  these  curly  clouds,  and 
this  smoke  from  the  camp-fires,  —  all  this  about  him  waa 
suddenly  transformed  for  him  and  appeared  something 
terrible  and  threatening.  A  chilt  ran  up  bis  spine.  He 
roee  rapidly,  went  out  of  the  shed,  and  began  to  walk 
around. 

Voices  were  beard  behind  the  shed. 

"  Who  is  there  ? "  Prince  Andriy  asked. 

Red-noeed  Captain  Tim(5kliiii,  Drtlokhov'a  former  com- 
mander of  a  company,  but  now,  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  officers,  the  commander  of  a  battalion,  timidly  walked 
into  the  shed.  An  adjutant  and  the  treasurer  of  the  regi- 
ment came  in  after  him. 

Prince  Audrey  hurriedly  got  up,  listened  to  what  the 
officers  had  to  report  to  him,  him.'telf  gave  them  certaio 
ocdeia,  and  was  on  the  point  of  dismissing  them,  when 
outAida  of  the  shed  was  beard  s  familiar,  lisping  voice. 

"  Qu£  diahle ! "  was  heard  the  voice  of  a  map,  who  had 
atnmbled  against  something. 

Looking  out  of  the  shed,  Prince  Audrey  saw  Pierre, 
who  was  advancing  toward  him.  He  had  tripped  up 
against  a  stick  and  had  come  very  near  falling.  It  dia- 
pleased  Prince  Audrey  to  see  people  from  hia  circle,  espe- 
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Bcially  Pierre,  who  reminded  him  of  those  heavy  momeDts 
which  he  had  gone  through  during  his  last  stay  in 
§  Moscow. 

■■  I  declare ! "  he  said.  "  By  what  fate  ?  I  did  not 
■expect  you ! " 

While  he  was  saying  this,  hia  eyes  and  the  expression 
lof  his  face  were  more  than  dry,  —  there  was  a  hostility 
lin  them,  and  Pierre  at  ouce  noticed  it.  He  bad  been 
Bapproaching  the  shed  in  a  most  agitated  condition  of  soul, 
■but,  when  he  saw  the  expression  on  Prince  Andr^y'a 
Jcountenauce,  he  felt  embarrassed  and  ill  at  ease. 

"  I  came  —  ynu  know  —  I  came  —  it  interests  me  —  " 
laaid  Pierre,  who  on  that  day  had  so  often  repeated  the 
|word  "  interest."     "  I  wanted  to  see  a  battle." 

"  Yes,  yes.  And  what  do  the  brother  Masons  say 
Babout  the  war  ?  How  is  it  to  be  avoided  ? "  Prince 
BAndr^y  said,  sarcastically.  "  Well,  how  is  Moscow  ?  How 
Have  they,  at  last,  arrived  at  Moscow  ? " 
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The  officers  wanted  to  bow  themselves  out,  but  Prinoe 
Andr^,  as  though  wishing  not  to  be  left  with  his  friend 
without  wilneaaea,  proposed  to  them  that  they  should  sit 
down  and  drink  tea.  Benches  and  tea  were  brought  in. 
The  officers  not  without  surprise  looked  at  Pierre's  im- 
mense, stout  figure,  and  listened  to  his  stories  about 
Moscow  and  about  the  disposition  of  our  troops,  which 
he  had  had  occasion  to  examine.  Prince  Audrey  was 
silent,  and  his  countenance  was  so  unpleasant  that  Pierre 
addressed  the  good-natured  commander  of  the  battalion 
TimiJkhin,  rather  than  Bo]ki5nski. 

"So  you  have  grasped  the  whole  position  of  our 
troops?"  Prince  Andr4y  interrupted  him. 

"  Yes,  —  that  is,  how  ? "  said  Pierre.  "  Not  being  a 
military  man,  I  am  unable  to  say  thnt  I  have  fully 
comprehended  it ;  still,  I  think  I  understand  the  general 
disposition." 

"  Eh  httn,  i'ous  iUs  plvj  avand  que  qui  que  eela  soit," 
said  Prince  Audrey. 

"  Ah  !"  said  Pierre,  looking  in  perplexity  at  Prince  An- 
drfy.  "What  do  you  say  about  Kutrfzov's  appointment?" 
he  asked. 

"  I  was  very  glad  to  see  hirn  appointed,  —  that  is  all  I 
know,"  said  Prince  AndnSy. 

"  Well,  and  tell  me  what  your  opinion  is  about  Barclay 
de  Tolly?     In  Moscow  they  have  said  God  knows  what 
about  him.     What  do  you  think  of  him  ? " 
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"Ask  them!"  said  Prince  Andr^y,  pointing  to  the 
officers. 

Pierre  glanced  at  Tim6khin  with  an  inquiring,  con- 
descending  smile,  aach  as  any  one  instinctively  gave 

"  We  see  light,  your  Serenity,  since  his  Most  Serene 
H^hness  has  taken  his  post,"  said  Tim6khin,  timidly  and 
constantly  looking  at  the  commander  of  his  regiment. 

"  How  so  ? "  asked  Pierre. 

"  Take,  for  example,  the  question  of  wood  and  provender. 
As  we  were  retreating  from  Sventsy^ny,  we  were  not  per- 
mitted to  touch  a  stick  of  wood,  or  a  handful  of  bay,  or 
anything  else.  If  we  do  not  take  it,  he  will  get  it,  —  is 
it  not  so,  your  Serenity  ? "  he  turned  to  the  princa  "  But 
no,  we  must  not.  Two  officers  of  our  regiment  were 
oourt-martialled  for  such  things.  Well,  since  his  Most 
Serene  Highness  has  taken  bis  post,  these  matters  have 
become  very  simple.     We  see  light  —  " 

"  Why  did  he  prohibit  it  ? " 

Timdkhin  looked  around  in  confusion,  at  a  loss  what 
to  say  to  this  question.  Pierre  turned  to  Prince  Audrey 
with  the  same  question. 

"  In  order  not  to  devastate  the  country  which  we  were 
abandoning  to  the  enemy,"  Prince  Audrey  said,  with  grim 
sarcasm.  "  There  was  good  reason  for  it :  it  is  not  right 
to  allow  the  troops  to  pillage  the  country  and  thus  get 
nsed  to  marauding.  In  Smolensk,  too,  he  judged  cor- 
rectly :  he  figured  out  that  the  French  could  walk  around 
our  position,  and  that  they  had  greater  forces.  But  he 
could  not  understand,"  Prince  Audrey  suddenly  shouted 
in  a  thin  voice,  as  though  it  had  broken  loose,  "  but  he 
could  not  understand  that  it  was  the  first  time  we  were 
fighting  there  for  the  Russian  land,  that  the  army  was 
possessed  of  a  spirit  such  as  I  had  never  seen  before,  that 
we  for  two  days  beat  off  the  French,  and  that  this  success 
increased  our  strength  tenfold.     He  ordered  a  retreat,  and 
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all  the  efforts  and  lossea  were  made  in  v^o.  He  did  not 
think  of  treason ;  he  tried  to  do  everything  id  the  best 
matmer  possible, —  he  reasoned  everj'thing  out;  but  for 
this  very  reason  he  is  of  no  use.  He  is  of  no  use  now 
because  he  reasons  everything  out  very  thoroughly  and 
accurately,  as  is  proper  for  a  German.  How  shall  I  tell 
you  7  Well,  your  father  has  a  lackey,  and  be  is  a  fine 
lackey  and  gratifies  all  bis  wants  better  than  you  do,  and 
80  it  is  all  right  for  him  to  attend  your  father ;  but  if  your 
father  is  dying,  or  ill,  you  will  send  away  the  lackey,  and 
you  will  look  after  him  with  your  own  unaccustomed, 
awkward  hands,  and  you  will  soothe  him  better  than  a 
skilful  stranger  can.  Precisely  this  has  been  done  with 
Barclay.  While  Russia  was  well,  a  stranger  could  serve 
it,  and  he  made  a  nice  minister,  but  the  moment  she  is  in 
danger,  she  needs  a  man  of  her  own.  In  your  clubs  they 
have  concocted  a  story  about  his  being  a  traitor !  Having 
calumniated  him  in  such  a  manner,  they  will  later  be 
ashamed  of  their  false  accusation,  and  from  a  traitor  will 
change  him  to  a  hero  or  genius,  which  will  be  more  un- 
just still.     He  is  an  honest  and  very  precise  German." 

"  However,  they  say  that  he  is  a  very  skilful  general," 
said  Pierre. 

"  I  do  not  understand  what  is  meant  by  a  '  skilful  gen- 
eral,' "  Prince  Audrey  said,  with  a  smile. 

"A  skilful  general,"  said  Pierre,  "is  one  who  foresees 
all  eventualities  —  well,  who  guesses  the  thoughts  of  his 
adversary." 

"  That  is  impossible,"  said  Prince  Andr^y,  as  though 
that  were  a  long  settled  matter. 

Pierre  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 

"  Still,  they  say  that  a  war  resembles  a  chess-board." 

"  Yea,"  said  Pnnce  Audrey,  "  but  with  this  little  difTer- 
ence,  that  at  chess  you  may  at  every  step  think  as  much 
as  you  please,  and  that  there  you  are  outside  of  the 
conditione  of  time,  and  with  this  other  diflerence  that  a 
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knight  is  always  stronger  than  a  pawn,  and  two  pawns 
are  always  stronger  than  one,  while  in  war  one  battalion 
is  sometimes  stronger  ihao  a  division,  and  sometimes 
weaker  than  a  company.  The  relative  strength  of  troops 
cannot  be  known  to  any  one.  Believe  me,"  he  said,  "  that 
if  anything  depended  on  tlie  dispositions  of  the  staffs,  I 
should  be  there  making  dispositions,  whereas  I  have  the 
honour  of  serving  here,  in  the  regiment,  with  these  gentle- 
men,  and  I  assume  that  to-morrow  will  really  depend  on 
us,  and  not  on  them —  Success  never  has  depended,  and 
never  will  depeud,  on  position,  or  on  equipment,  or  even 
on  numbers ;  but  least  of  all  on  position." 

"  On  what,  then  ? " 

"  On  that  feeling  which  ie  in  me,  in  him,"  he  pointed 
to  Timdkhin,  "  in  every  soldier." 

Prince  Audrey  looked  at  Tim6khin,  who  looked  fright- 
ened and  perpleseti  at  his  commander.  In  distinction  to 
his  former  reserved  taciturnity.  Prince  Audrey  now  seemed 
agitated.  Apparently  he  could  not  keep  from  expressing 
the  thoughts  which  unexpectedly  came  to  him. 

"  A  battle  is  won  by  him  who  has  firmly  made  up  his 
mind  to  win  it.  Why  did  we  lose  the  battle  at  Austerlitz  ? 
Our  losses  were  almost  equal  to  those  of  the  French,  but 
we  very  early  said  to  ourselves  that  we  had  lost  the  battle, 
and  so  we  had.  And  we  said  so  because  we  had  no  busi- 
ness fighting  there  :  we  wanted  to  get  away  from  the  field 
of  battle  as  soon  as  possible.  '  We  have  lost,  so  we  ought 
to  run ! '  and  we  ran.  If  we  had  not  said  so  until  even- 
ing, God  knows  what  would  have  happened.  To-morrow 
we  will  not  say  so.  You  say  of  our  position  that  the  left 
flank  is  weak,  Ibe  right  flank  extended,"  he  continued, 
"  but  that  is  all  nonsense,  —  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 
What  awaita  us  to-morrow  ?  One  hundred  millions  of  the 
most  varied  eventualities  that  will  be  momentarily  decided 
by  their  running  away,  or  by  the  fiigi^t  of  our  own  men, 
by  killing  this  one,  or  that  one;  but  *hat  is  being  done 
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uow  is  mere  child's  play.  The  trouble  is  that  Dot  only 
tboBe  with  whom  you  have  examined  the  poeiliou,  but 
others  too,  are  not  doing  anythiog  to  further  the  matter, 
but  only  retard  it.  They  are  occupied  only  with  their  own 
petty  interests," 

"  At  such  a  moment  ? "  Pierre  said,  reproachfuUy. 

"  At  suck  a  moment,"  repeated  Prince  Audrey,  "For 
theiu  it  is  only  a  moment  when  they  ran  undermine  the 
enemy  and  receive  another  little  cross  or  rihhon.  Let  me 
tell  you  what  I  think  of  to-morrow's  battle.  The  two 
armies,  the  Russian  and  the  Fnmrh,  of  one  hundred  thuu- 
sand  men  each,  have  assembled  to  Ggbt,  and  the  fact  is 
that  these  two  hundred  thousand  men  art?,  flighting,  and 
those  who  will  fight  most  grimly  and  will  spare  themselves 
least  will  be  those  who  will  ponquej.  And,  if  you  wish, 
I  will  tell  you  that,  no  matter  what  may  happen,  no 
matter  how  they  may  mix  matters  up  there,  we  shall  win 
the  battle  to-morrow.  To-morrow,  happen  what  may,  we 
shall  win  the  battle  1 " 

"This,  your  Serenity,  is  the  truth,  the  gospel  truth," 
muttered  Timiikhin,  "  Who  would  think  of  sparing  him- 
self now  ?  The  soldiers  in  my  battalion,  will  you  believe 
it  7  have  had  no  vi5dka  to-day,  '  This  is  not  the  day  for 
it,'  they  say." 

All  were  silent.  The  officers  rose.  Prince  Audrey 
went  with  them  back  of  the  ahed,  giving  his  last  orders  to 
the  adjutant,  Pierre  went  up  to  Prince  Audrey  and  was 
on  the  point  of  beginning  a  conversation  with  him,  when 
not  far  from  the  shed  the  trampling  of  three  horses  was 
heard,  and,  looking  in  that  direction.  Prince  Audrey  recog- 
nized Wolzogen  with  Klausewitz,  accompanied  by  Cossacks. 
They  rode  up  close,  continuing  to  talk,  and  Pierre  and 
Andr^y  involuntarily  heard  the  following  sentences : 

"  Der  Krieg  muss  im  Raum  veriest  werden.  Der  Ajisieht 
kann  ich  nicht  genmf.Freis  gehen,"  said  one. 

"  0  ja,"  said  the  oCher,  "  der  Zvxck  tat  nur  den  Feind  w 
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schwSchan,  —  so  Irann  man  gewiss  nicht  den  Vertutl  der 
IVivatpersoTicn  in  Achtung  nehvien." 

'•  0  ja"  asseDteJ  tbe  first  voice. 

"  Yes, im,  Raum  verlegen"  Prince  Andr^  repeated, snort' 
ing,  as  they  passed  by.  "  Im.  Raum  my  father,  my  son, 
and  my  sister  were  left  at  LjJsyya  G6ty.  What  does  he 
care  I  So  you  see,  it  is  aa  i  told  you.  Thtisa  Germans 
will  not  win  the  battle  to-morrow,  —  they  will  only  make 
a  mesa  of  it  as  much  as  they  can,  because  in  their  German 
heads  there  are  only  considerations  which  are  not  worth 
an  empty  egg-shell,  while  in  their  hearts  there  ia  lacking 
that  which  ia  needed  to-morrow,  aad  which  ia  in  Timdkhin, 
They  have  given  all  Europe  to  Mm,  and  have  come  to 
teach  us,  —  fine  teachers !  "  he  shrieked. 

"  So  you  think  that  to-morrow'a  battle  will  be  won  ? " 
asked  Pierre. 

"  Yes,  yea ! "  Prince  Andrdy  rephed,  absent-mindedly. 
"  What  I  would  do  if  I  had  power,"  he  began  once  more, 
"  would  be  not  to  take  prisoners.  All  that  nonsease 
about  captives  ?  Nothing  but  chivalry.  The  French 
have  destroyed  my  house  and  march  to  destroy  Moscow  ; 
they  have  insulted  me,  and  insult  me  every  second.  They 
are  my  enemies,  —  they  are  criminals,  one  and  all,  accord- 
ing to  my  ideas.  And  thus  reasoned  Tim{3khin  and  the 
whole  army.  They  ought  to  be  executed.  If  they  are 
my  enemies,  they  cannot  be  my  friends,  no  matter  what 
they  said  about  it  at  Tilsit." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Pierre,  looking  at  Prince  Andr^y  with 
sparkling  eyes,  "  I  fully  agree  with  you ! " 

The  question  which  had  been  vexing  Pierre  the  whole 
day,  ever  since  he  had  come  down  from  the  hill  at  Mo- 
zb^ysk,  now  presented  itself  to  him  quite  clear  and  com- 
pletely solved.  He  now  understood  the  whole  meaning 
and  significance  of  this  war  and  of  the  impending  battle. 
Everything  he  saw  on  that  day,  all  the  significant,  stem 
expressions  on  the  faces,  which  he  bad  seen  in  passing. 
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were  now  illuminated  for  him  by  a  new  light.  He  now 
comprehended  that  latent  heat  of  patriotism,  to  speak  in 
the  language  of  physics,  which  was  in  all  those  people 
whom  he  had  seen,  and  which  explained  to  him  why  all 
these  men  were  preparing  themselves  calmly  and,  as  it 
were,  frivolously  for  death. 

"  No  captives  taken  !  "  continued  Prince  Audrey.  "  Thia 
alone  would  change  the  whole  war  and  would  make  it  less 
crueL  We  have  only  been  playing  at  war,  —  that  is  bad. 
We  are  acting  the  njagnanimous  persona.  This  magna- 
nimity and  sentimentality  is  like  the  magnanimity  and 
sentimentality  of  the  young  lady  who  feels  nauseated 
when  she  sees  some  one  killing  a  calf :  she  is  so  good  that 
she  cannot  see  blood,  but  she  devours  this  calf  with  a 
relish  when  it  is  proi>erIy  seasoned.  We  are  told  about 
the  rights  of  war,  about  chivalry,  parliamentarism,  sparing 
the  unfortunate,  and  so  forth.  Nonsense  !  I  saw  chivalry 
and  parliamentarism  in  1805;  we  were  cheated,  and  we 
cheated  ourselves.  They  pillage  the  houses  of  strangers, 
put  in  circulation  counterfeit  assignats,  and,  what  is  worse 
still,  they  kill  my  chUdreu,  my  father,  and  talk  about  the 
rules  of  war  and  magnanimity  to  the  foe.  Take  no  captives, 
but  kill,  or  go  to  a  certain  death  !  He  who  has  come  to  this, 
as  I  have,  through  Buffering  —  "  Prince  Audrey,  who  had 
thought  that  it  made  no  difference  to  him  whether  Moscow 
would  be  taken  like  Smolensk,  or  not,  suddenly  stopped  io 
the  middle  of  bis  speech  from  the  unexpected  convulsioo 
which  compressed  his  throat.  He  walked  up  and  down 
several  times  in  silence,  but  his  eyes  shone  feverishly, 
and  his  lip  quivered,  when  be  b^an  to  speak  once 
more. 

"  If  there  were  no  magnanimity  in  war,  wa  would  go 
into  it  only  when  it  was  worth  while  to  go  to  a  certain 
death,  as  in  the  present  case.  Then  there  would  be  no 
war  because  Fdvel  Ivdnych  had  insulted  MikhaQ  Ivfbych. 
And  if  it  were  a  war  Uke  the  present  one,  it  would  be  a 
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terrible  war.  Then  the  intensiveneaa  of  the  troops  would 
be  different  from  what  it  is  at  present.  Then  all  these 
Westphalians  and  Hessiaus,  whom  Napoleon  is  leading, 
would  not  follow  him  into  Russia,  and  we  ourselves  would 
not  go  into  Austria  or  Prussia  to  fight,  not  knowing  why. 
War  is  not  a  pleasantry,  but  a  very  nasty  piece  of  busi- 
ness, and  OHO  has  to  understand  it,  but  not  play  war. 
This  terrible  necessity  must  be  accepted  in  all  austerity 
and  seriousness.  The  whole  thing  is  to  throw  off  the 
lie,  and  let  war  be  war,  aad  not  a  play.  As  things  now 
are,  war  is  the  favourite  occupation  of  idle  antl  frivolous 
people.     The  military  profession  is  most  honourable, 

"  What  is  war  ?  and  what  is  necessary  for  success  in 
military  matters  ?  What  are  the  habits  in  military 
circles  ?  The  purpose  of  war  is  murder ;  its  tools  are 
spying,  treason,  and  the  eucour^ement  of  treason,  the 
ruin  of  the  inhabitants,  robbing  them  or  stealing  from 
them  to  supply  the  army,  deceit  and  lies,  called  military 
ruses;  the  habits  of  the  military  profession  are  the 
absence  of  freedom,  that  is,  discipline,  idleness,  ignorance, 
cruelty,  debauch,  drunkenness.  And  yet,  despite  all  this, 
it  is  the  higher  profession,  which  is  respected  by  alL  Alt 
the  kings,  except  the  Emperor  of  China,  wear  a  military 
uniform,  and  he  who  has  killed  the  greatest  number  of 
men  receives  the  greatest  honours. 

"  They  come  together,  as  they  will  to-morrow,  to  kill 
each  other;  they  will  kUl  and  maim  tens  of  thousands, 
and  then  they  will  have  thanksgiving  services  for  having 
killed  a  hig  lot  of  men  (the  number  of  which  they  are 
still  increasing)  and  they  proclaim  the  victory,  assuming 
that  the  greater  the  number  they  have  killed,  the  greater 
their  deserta  How  God  looks  at  them  from  there,  and 
listens  to  their  talk  ! "  Prince  Audrey  shouted  in  a  thin, 
squeaky  voice.  "  Oh,  my  soul,  of  late  it  has  become  a 
hard  matter  for  me  to  live.  I  see  that  I  have  begun  to 
nadersrAud  too  much.    It  is  not  good  for  man  to  partake 
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of  the  tree  o(  the  knowledge  of  good  and  btU.  Well,  it 
is  not  for  long !  "  be  added. 

"  But  you  are  sleeping,  and  it  is  time  for  me  to  go.  Go 
to  Gtfrki ! ''  Prince  Andrdy  suddenly  said. 

"  Oh,  no ! "  Pierre  replied,  looking  at  Prince  Andr^ 
with  frightened  and  compassionate  eyes. 

"  Go,  go !  Before  a  battle  one  must  sleep  well,"  re- 
peated Prince  Andr^y.  He  rapidly  walked  over  to  Pierre, 
embraced  him,  and  kiased  him.  "Good-bye I  Go!"  be 
(aied.  "  Whether  we  shall  see  each  other  again,  or 
not  — "  and,  turning  abruptly  around,  he  went  into 
the  shed. 

It  was  dark,  and  Pierre  could  not  make  out  the 
expreoaion  on  Prince  Andr^y'a  face,  whether  it  was  grim 
or  tender. 

Pierre  stood  for  a  little  while  in  silence,  reflecting 
whether  he  bad  better  follow  Prince  Andr^y,  or  go 
homa  "  No,  be  does  not  want  me ! "  Pierre  decided, 
••  and  I  know  that  it  is  our  last  meeting."  He  drew  a 
deep  breath  and  drove  back  to  G<^rki 

Upon  returning  to  the  shed,  Prince  Andr^y  lay  down 
OS  a  carpet,  but  could  not  fall  asleep. 

He  closed  his  eyes.  One  series  of  pictures  gave  way  to 
another.  On  one  of  these  he  for  a  long  time  dwelt  with 
pleasure.  He  vividly  recalled  an  evening  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. Nat&ha  was  telling  him  with  an  animated,  agitated 
face,  how  the  previous  summer  sbo  had  lost  her  way  in  a 
big  forest,  while  looking  for  mushrooms.  She  incoherently 
described  to  him  the  thicket  and  her  feeling,  and  a  con- 
versation which  she  had  with  the  bee-keeper,  whom  she 
met,  and  every  moment  interrupting  her  story,  she  kept 
saying,  "  No,  I  can't,  —  I  am  not  telling  it  right :  no, 
you  do  not  understand ! "  although  Prince  AndrSy  kept 
assuring  her  that  he  did  understand,  and  indeed  did 
understand  all  she  meant  to  Bay.  Nat^ba  was  dissatis- 
fied with  her  words,  —  she  felt  that  she  did  not  succeed 
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Id  manifeatJDg  that  intenaely  poetic  sensation  which  she 
experieuced  on  that  day,  and  which  ahe  wished  to 
lonvey  to  him.  "  It  waa  so  charming :  that  old  man, 
Ind  the  darkness  in  the  woods  —  and  he  had  such  good  — 
lio,  I  can't  tell  it,"  ahe  said,  blushiug  and  agitated.  Prince 
Kndr^y  now  smiled  the  same  joyous  smile  he  had  smiled 
Bhen,  looking  into  her  eyea.  "  I  understood  her,"  thought 
Jrince  Andr^y.  "  I  not  only  understood  her,  but  this  very 
Biower  of  her  soul,  this  aiacerity,  this  frankness,  this  soul 
■if  hers,  which  seemed  to  bind  her  body,  this  very  soul  I 
Boved  in  bur  —  oh,  90  strongly,  so  happily  — "  And 
Buddenly  hu  recallud  the  end  of  his  love.  Se  did  not 
lieed  anything  of  that.  Ne  did  not  see,  nor  understand 
Bnything.  Ne  saw  in  her  a  pretty  and  vntoufhed  girl, 
whom  he  did  not  think  it  worth  while  uniting  hia 
But  I  ?  And  he  is  still  alive  and  happy 
Prince  Andr^y  leaped  up  as  thmgh  lome  one  had 
[calded  him,  and  once  mure  began  to  pace  up  and  down 


On  August  25th,  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Borodinii, 
the  prefect  of  the  palace  of  the  French  Emperor,  M.  de 
Beausset,  and  Colonel  Fabvier,  came,  the  first  from  Paris, 
the  second  from  Madrid,  to  Bee  Emperor  Napoleon  in  hia 
halting-place  at  VaMepo. 

Donning  hia  court  uniform.  M,  de  Beausaet  ordered  a 
package  for  the  emperor  to  be  carried  before  him,  and 
entered  the  first  division  of  Napoleon's  tent,  where,  con- 
versing with  Napoleon's  adjutants,  who  surrounded  him, 
he  busied  himself  with  opening  the  box, 

Fabvier  did  not  come  into  the  tent,  but  stopped  at  its 
entrance  to  talk  with  such  of  the  generals  as  he  knew. 

Emperor  Napoleon  had  not  yet  come  out  of  hia  sleeping- 
room  and  was  finishing  his  toilet.  Snorting  and  grunting, 
he  turned  now  his  fat  back,  and  now  his  hirsute,  fleshy 
breast  toward  the  brush,  with  which  his  valet  was  rubbing 
his  body.  Another  valet,  holding  his  finger  on  a  fjottle, 
was  spraying  eau  de  Cologne  on  the  emperor's  well-groomed 
body,  with  an  expression  which  said  that  he  alone  could 
tell  how  much  eau  de  Cologne  was  to  be  sprayed,  and  on 
what  parts  of  the  body.  Napoleon's  short  hair  was  wet 
and  matted  over  his  brow.  But  hia  face,  though  puffed 
up  and  sallow,  expressed  physical  pleasure  :  "  AlUzferme, 
allez  toujouTS ! "  he  kept  saying  to  the  valet  who  waa 
nibbing  him,  compressing  himself  and  grunting  during 
the  operation.  An  adjutant,  who  had  entered  the  sleep- 
ing-room in  order  to  report  to  the  emperor  how  many 
prisoners  had  been  taken  in  the  engagement  of  the  day 
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before,  havii^  transiuitted  v/hat  was  necessary,  was  atand- 
ing  at  the  door  and  waiting  for  permiBsioQ  to  leave.  Na- 
poleon, frowning,  looked  stealthily  at  the  adjutant 

" Point  de  prisonniers"  he  repeated  the  words  of  the 
adjutant,  "lis  sc  /ojU  dimolir.  Tant  pis  pour  I'amUe 
Tttsse,"  he  said.  "Allez  toujours,  alUz  ferme,"  he  muttered, 
bending  bis  back  and  offering  bis  fat  shoulders. 

"  Cest  bien!  Faites  entrer  M.  Beausset,  aiiisi  que 
Fabmer"  he  said  to  the  adjutant,  nodding  his  head. 

"  Oui,  Sire,"  and  the  adjutant  disappeared  through  the 
door  of  the  teut. 

The  two  valets  q^uickly  dressed  his  Majesty,  and,  wear- 
ing his  blue  uuiform  of  the  Guard,  he  walked  with  rapid 
Bteps  into  the  reception-room. 

Beausset  was  busy  with  his  hands,  placing  the  em- 
press's present,  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  on  two 
chairs,  exactly  in  front  of  the  entrance.  But  the  emperor 
bad  dressed  himaeU  so  unexpectedly  fast  and  bad  come 
out  so  soon,  that  he  had  no  time  to  finish  arraoging  the 
Burprise. 

Napoleon  noticed  at  once  what  they  were  doing  and 
divined  that  they  were  not  yet  ready.  He  did  not  want 
to  deprive  them  of  the  pleasure  of  giving  him  a  surprise. 
He  acted  as  though  he  did  not  see  M.  Beausset,  and 
called  up  Fabvier.  Napoleon,  scowling,  listened  in  si- 
lence to  what  Fabvier  was  telling  him  about  the  bravery 
and  devotion  of  his  troops  who  had  been  fighting  at 
Salamanca,  at  the  other  end  of  Europe,  and  who  had  had 
but  one  thought, —  to  be  worthy  of  their  emperor, —  and 
one  fear,  —  not  to  please  him.  The  result  of  the  battle 
was  a  sad  one.  Napoleon  made  ironical  remarks  dur- 
ing Fabvier'a  story,  as  though  he  could  not  have  expected 
things  to  have  gone  otherwise  during  his  absence. 

"  I  must  mend  this  in  Moscow,"  said  Napoleon,  "  A 
tantdt"  he  added.  He  called  up  Beausset,  who  by  that 
time  had  finished  the  arrangement  of  the  surprise,  having 
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placed  somethmg  on  the  chairs,  and  covered  it  with  a 

sheet. 

BeauBset  bowed  low  wdth  that  low  bow  of  a  French 
courtier,  which  only  the  old  servants  of  the  Buurbons 
knew  bow  to  make,  and  walked  up,  handing  him  an 
envelope. 

Napoleon  turned  cheerily  to  him  and  pulled  his  ear. 

"You  have  hurried  up,  I  am  glad  of  it.  What  does 
Paris  say  ? "  be  said,  suddenly  changing  his  stem  expres- 
sion to  one  of  great  kiudneas. 

" Sire,  tout  Paris  regrelte  -Botre  absence"  Beausset  re- 
plied, as  was  proper. 

Although  Isapoleou  knew  that  Beausset  was  going  to 
tell  biin  this,  or  something  similar  to  it,  although  he 
knew  in  his  lucid  moments  that  that  was  not  true,  it 
gave  him  pleasure  to  hear  it  from  Beausset.  He  again 
honoured  him  with  a  touch  of  bia  ear. 

"  Je  sais  f&chS  de  i-oufl  avoir  fait  /aire  tant  dc  ckemin," 
he  said. 

"  Sire  !  Je  ne  m'attcndaii  paa  A  moins  quit  vous  troui- 
ver  aux partes  de  Muscou"  said  Beausset. 

Napoleon  smiled  and,  absent-mindedly  raising  his  head, 
looked  to  the  right.  An  adjutant  walked  up  with  a  glid- 
ing motion,  holding  in  his  hand  a  gold  snuff-box,  which 
he  offered  to  Napoleon,     Napuleon  took  it. 

"  Yes,  things  have  turned  out  well  for  you,"  he  said, 
taking  the  open  snuff-box  np  to  his  nose.  "  You  like  to 
travel,  and  in  tliree  days  you  will  see  Moscow.  You,  no 
doubt,  had  not  expected  to  see  the  Asiatic  capital.  You 
will  have  made  a  pleasant  journey." 

Beausset  bowed  in  gratitude  for  this  attention  to  his 
proneness  to  travel,  which  was  new  to  him. 

"  Ah  !  What  is  this  ? "  said  Napoleon,  noticing  that  all 
the  courtiers  were  looking  at  that  which  was  covered  up 
with  a  sheet.  Beausset,  with  a  courtier's  agility,  without 
showing  his  back,  took  two  steps  back  in  a  semicircle  and 
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at  the  same  time  pulled  off  the  cover,  saying, "  A  present 
for  your  majesty  from  the  empress." 

It  was  a  paiutiug  in  glaring  colours,  by  Gerard,  repre- 
senting the  boy  born  of  Napoleon  and  the  daughter  of 
the  Austrian  emperor,  whom  all  for  some  reason  called 
the  King  of  Rome, 

The  very  pretty,  curly-headed  boy,  with  a  look  resem- 
bling that  of  Christ  in  the  painting  of  the  Sistiue  Ma* 
donna,  was  represented  aa  playing  bilboquet  The  ball 
represented  the  terrestrial  sphere,  and  the  cup  in  the 
other  hand  was  formed  as  a  sceptre. 

Although  it  was  not  quite  clear  what  the  painter  meant 
to  express  by  representing  the  so-called  King  of  Rome  as 
sticking  the  stick  through  the  earth-hall,  the  allegory  had 
seemed  quite  clear  and  acceptable  to  all  who  had  seen  it 
in  Paris,  even  as  it  now  pleased  Napoleon. 

"  Boi  (if  Rojtu,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the  portrait  with  a 
graceful  gesture  of  his  hand.  "  Admirable  !"  With  that 
ability  so  characteristic  of  the  Italians,  of  changing  the 
expression  of  his  face  at  will,  ha  walked  over  to  the  por- 
trait and  assumed  the  aspect  of  meditative  tenderness. 
He  felt  that  what  he  should  now  say  and  do  would  be 
history.  And  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  best  tbi*^g  to  he 
done  wft.s  for  him,  with  his  majesty,  by  virtue  of  which 
his  son  was  playing  bilboq^uet  with  the  terrestrial  sphere, 
to  show.  Id  contradistinction  to  this  majesty,  the  simplest 
paternal  tenderness.  His  eyes  became  dimmed,  he  moved 
up,  he  looked  around  for  a  chair  (which  sprang  underneath 
him),  and  sat  down  opposite  the  portrait.  One  gesture  of 
his,  and  all  went  out  on  tiptoe,  leaving  him  to  himself 
and  to  his  feeling  —  of  a  great  man. 

Having  remained  for  some  time  in  a  sitting  posture 
and  having  for  some  reason  fingered  the  rough  touches  of 
light  on  the  portrait,  he  rose  and  again  called  Beausset 
and  the  adjutant  of  the  day.  He  ordered  the  portrait  to 
be  taken  out  in  front  of  the  tent,  in  order  not  to  deprive 
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the  old  Guard,  which  stood  near  the  tent,  of  the  happinesg 
of  seeing  the  King  of  Rome  and  the  heir  of  their  adored 
emperor. 

And,  indeed,  as  he  had  expected,  while  he  was  break- 
fasting with  Beausset,  who  was  honoured  this  way,  there 
were  heard  in  front  of  the  tent  the  enthusiastic  shouts  of 
the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  old  Guard,  who  ran  up  to 
see  the  portrait. 

"  Vive  VEmpereuT  f  Vive  U  Roi  de  Some  !  Vive  VEtJv- 
pereur  !  "  were  heard  the  voices  of  transport. 

After  breakfast.  Napoleon,  in  the  presence  of  Beausset, 
dictated  his  order  of  the  day  to  the  army. 

"  Courts  et  hiergique  !  "  said  Napoleon,  as  he  himself 
read  the  proclamation  which  was  written  down  at  once 
without  corrections.     The  order  ran  as  follows : 

"  Warriors !  Here  is  the  battle  which  you  have  been 
wishing  for  so  much.  The  victory  depends  on  you.  It 
is  necessary  for  us ;  it  will  supply  us  with  everything  we 
need,  with  comfortable  quarters,  and  an  early  return  to 
your  country.  Act  as  you  acted  at  Austerlitz,  Friedland, 
Vftebak,  and  Smolensk !  Let  the  remotest  posterity 
recall  your  deeds  of  this  day !  Let  them  say  of  each  of 
you :  He  was  at  the  great  battle  near  Moscow ! " 

"  De  la  Moskowa  !  "  repeated  Napoleon,  and,  inviting 
Beausset,  who  liked  to  travel,  to  accompany  him  on  his 
promenade,  he  left  the  tent  and  went  up  to  the  saddled 
horses. 

"  Votre  MajesU  a  trap  de  honti"  said  Beausset,  in 
response  to  the  emperor's  invitation  to  accompany  him : 
he  wanted  to  sleep,  and  he  did  not  know  how  to  ride  and 
was  afraid  to  mount  a  horse. 

But  Napoleon  nodded  to  the  traveller,  and  Beausset 
was  compelled  to  ride.  As  Napoleon  left  the  tent,  the 
shouta  of  the  soldiera  of  the  Guard  in  front  of  the  portrait 
of  his  son  increased.     Napoleon  frowned. 

"  Take  it  down ! "  he  said,  pointing  to  the  portrait  with 
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All  this  day,  on  the  25th  of  August,  the  historians  say, 
Napoleon  passed  on  horseback,  examining  the  locsJity, 
considering  the  plana,  which  bis  marshals  presented  to 
him,  and  personally  giving  commands  to  his  generals. 

The  original  line  of  the  position  of  the  Russian  troops, 
along  the  KoIiScha,  was  broken,  and  part  of  this  line, 
namely  the  left  flank  of  the  Russians,  was  carried  back, 
on  account  of  the  loss  of  the  Shevardin6  redoubt,  on  the 
24th.  This  part  of  the  line  was  not  fortified,  no  longer 
protected  by  the  river,  and  before  it  alone  was  there  a 
more  open  and  level  place.  It  was  evident  to  every  mili- 
tary and  non-military  man  that  the  French  would  attack 
this  particular  spot.  It  looked  as  though  it  did  not  take 
much  consideration,  chat  there  was  no  need  of  such  care 
and  worry  on  the  part  of  the  emperor  and  the  marshals,  and 
none  of  that  especial,  higher  ability,  called  genius,  which 
one  is  so  apt  to  ascribe  to  Napoleon ;  but  the  historiena, 
who  later  described  this  event,  and  the  people,  who  then 
surrounded  Kapoleon,  and  he  himself,  thought  differently. 

Napoleon  rode  down  the  field,  thoughtfully  looked  at 
the  locality,  approvingly  or  incredulously  shook  his  head 
to  himself,  and,  without  communicating  to  his  generals 
that  thoughtful  march  of  ideas  which  guided  his  decisions, 
transniitted  to  tliem  only  the  final  conclusions  in  the 
shape  of  commands.  Having  listened  to  the  plan  of 
Davout,  called  the  Duke  of  Eckmiihl,  which  was  to  sur- 
round the  left  flank  of  the  Russians.  Napoleon  said  that 
this  need  not  be  done,  without  explaining  why.     To  the 
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propositioQ  of  General  Compana  (who  was  to  attack  the 
flfecbes)  to  take  his  division  through  the  woods.  Napoleon 
gave  his  aasent,  although  the  so-called  Duke  of  Elcbingen, 
that  is,  Ney,  took  the  liberty  of  remarking  that  the  move- 
ment through  the  forest  was  dangerous  and  might  disor- 
ganize the  division. 

Having  examined  the  locality  opposite  the  Shevardintf 
redoubt.  Napoleon  reflected  for  a  few  minutes  in  silence, 
and  pointed  out  the  places  where  by  the  next  day  two 
batteries  were  to  be  erected,  to  act  against  the  Kussian 
fortifications,  and  the  places  beside  them  where  the  field 
artillery  was  to  be  erected. 

Having  given  this  and  similar  orders,  he  returned  to 
bis  halting-place,  and  under  his  dictation  the  disposition 
of  the  battle  was  written. 

This  disposition,  of  which  French  historians  apeak  vitii 
enthusiasm,  and  other  historians  with  profound  respect, 
ran  as  follows : 

"  At  daybreak  two  new  batteries,  erected  in  the  night  in 
the  plain  occupied  by  the  Prince  of  Eckmiihl,  shall  open 
fire  on  the  two  opposing  batteries  of  the  enemy. 

"  At  the  same  time  the  commander  of  the  artillery  of 
the  first  corps,  General  Pemetti,  with  thirty  pieces  of 
ordnance  of  Compans's  division,  and  with  all  the  howitzers 
of  Dcssaix  and  Friant'a  division,  shall  move  forward,  open 
fire,  and  overwhelm  with  grenades  the  enemy's  battery, 
against  which  will  act :  twenty-four  guns  of  the  artillery 
of  the  Guard,  thirty  guns  of  Compans's  division,  and  eight 
guns  of  Friant  and  Dessaix's  division ;  in  all,  sixty-two 
guns. 

"  The  commander  of  the  artillery  of  the  3d  corps,  Gen- 
eral Fouct^,  shall  place  all  the  howitzers  of  the  3d  and 
8th  corps,  sixteen  in  all,  along  the  flanks  of  the  battery 
which  shall  fire  on  the  left  fortification,  which  will  have 
forty  guns  in  all  directed  against  it. 

"  General  Sorbier  must  be  ready,  at  the  first  signal,  to 
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ftdTance  with  all  the  howitzers  of  the  artillery  ot  the 
Guard  against  the  oue  or  the  other  of  the  forti6catione. 

"  During  the  cannonade,  Prince  Poiiiat<iwslii  shall  move 
against  the  village  into  the  foreat,  and  shall  outflank  the 
enemy's  position. 

"  General  Compans  shall  advance  through  the  forest, 
to  get  possession  of  the  first  fortification. 

"After  entering  thus  into  battle,  orders  will  be  given 
in  conformity  with  the  movementa  of  the  enemy. 

"  The  cannonade  on  the  left  flank  shall  begin  the  mo- 
ment the  cannonade  of  the  right  wing  is  heard.  The 
riflemen  of  Morand's  division  and  of  the  division  of  the 
viceroy  shall  open  a  strong  fire  when  they  see  the  begin- 
ning of  the  attack  by  the  right  wing, 

"  The  viceroy  shaU  take  possession  of  the  village  and 
pass  by  its  three  bridges,  following  on  the  same  height 
with  the  divisions  of  Morand  and  Gerard,  which,  under 
his  guidance,  shall  advance  to  the  redoubt  and  ent«r  into 
a  line  with  the  remaining  troops  of  the  army. 

"  All  this  shall  be  done  in  an  orderly  and  methodical 
manner,  sparing  as  far  as  possible  the  troops  in  the  re- 
serve. 

"  In  the  imperial  camp,  near  Mozh&yak,  September  6th, 
1812." 

This  disposition,  written  in  a  very  confused  manner,  if 
it  be  permitted  to  refer  to  Napoleon's  orders  without  any 
religious  terror  before  his  genius,  contained  four  points, — 
four  distinct  dispositions.  Not  one  of  them  could  be  ex- 
ecuted, and  not  one  of  them  was  executed. 

In  the  disposition  it  says,  in  the  first  place,  that  ths 
batteries  erected  in  a  place  especially  chosen  by  Napoleon, 
with  the  ordnance  of  Ptmetti  and  Fouckl  lined  up  vfiih 
them,  in  all  lOi  gvns,  should  open  fire  and  overwhelm  the 
Russian  Jlichea  and.  redouhtu  with  projectiles.  This  could 
not  be  done,  because  from  the  places  chosen  by  Napoleon 
the  projectiles  could  not  reach  the  Russian  works,  and 
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these  102  guns  kept  wasting  their  ainmtiDitioa  until  the 
nearest  wiinmander,  contrary  to  Napoleon's  order,  moved 
them  forward. 

The  second  arrangement  was  that  PoniatSwski,  moving 
against  the  village  into  the  forest,  should  surround  the  left 
wing  of  the  Russians.  This  could  not  have  been  done, 
and  it  was  not  done,  because  PoniatiSwski,  moving  into 
the  forest  against  the  village,  there  met  Tuclikdv,  who 
barred  his  way,  and  he  could  not  surround,  and  did  not 
surround,  the  Russian  position. 

The  third  arrangement:  General  Compans  shall  Ttwve 
into  Iht.  fortst  to  take  possession  of  th-e  first  fortification. 
Compans's  division  did  not  take  possession  of  the  first 
fortification,  but  was  repelled  because,  upon  emerging 
from  the  forest,  it  had  to  be  drawn  up  under  a  fire  of 
grape-shot,  which  Napoleon  did  not  know  of. 

The  fourth :  The  vicerog  sh^ll  take  possession  of  the 
village  (Borodind)  and  pass  hy  Us  three  bridges,  foUovri'ng 
on  the  same  height  with  the  divisions  of  Aforand  and  Fri- 
ant  {as  to  whither  and  when  these  latter  should  move, 
nothing  is  said),  which,  under  his  guidance,  shall  advance  to 
the  redoubt  and  enter  into  a  line  icith  the  remaining  troops 
of  the  army. 

As  much  as  can  be  made  out,  if  not  from  this  senseless 
period,  at  least  from  the  attempts  made  by  the  viceroy  to 
execute  the  orders  which  he  had  received,  he  was  to  have 
moved  through  BorodiniJ  to  the  left,  against  the  redonbt, 
while  the  divisions  of  Morand  and  Friant  were  to  have 
moved  simultaneously  from  the  front. 

All  this,  like  the  other  points  of  the  disposition,  was 
not,  and  could  not  have  been,  executed.  Upon  passing 
through  Borodintf,  the  viceroy  was  beaten  off  at  the  Ko- 
l<Scha,  and  was  unable  to  proceed ;  while  the  divisions  of 
Morand  and  Friant  did  not  take  the  redoubt,  but  were 
repelled,  and  the  redoubt  was  taken  only  at  the  end  of  the 
battle  by  the  cavalry  (apparently  an  unforeseen  and  un- 
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heard-of  thing  for  Napoleon).  And  thus  not  one  of  the 
plans  of  the  disposition  was»  nor  could  have  been,  exe- 
cuted. But  in  the  disposition  it  says  that,  after  entering 
thus  into  battle,  other  orders  would  be  given,  in  conform- 
ity with  the  actions  of  the  enemy,  and  so  it  might  have 
seemed  that  Napoleon  would  give  all  the  necessary  orders 
during  the  battle ;  but  that  did  not  happen,  and  could  not 
have  happened  because  during  the  battle  Napoleon  was 
80  far  away  from  it  that  (as  was  actually  proven  later) 
the  course  of  the  battle  could  not  have  been  known  to 
him,  and  not  one  of  his  orders  could  have  been  executed 
during  the  battl& 
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Many  historians  say  that  the  battle  of  Borodind  was 
not  won  by  the  French  because  Napoleon  had  a  cold 
in  his  head,  that,  if  he  bad  not  had  a  cold,  hia  orders 
before  and  during  the  battle  would  have  been  more  in- 
genious still,  and  Russia  would  have  perished,  "et  la/ace 
da  moTute  eul  iU  ckang^e"  For  the  historians,  who  rec- 
ognize that  Russia  was  formed  by  the  will  of  one  man, 
Peter  the  Great,  and  that  France  from  a  republic  naturally 
grew  into  an  empire,  and  that  the  French  troops  entered 
Russia  by  the  will  of  one  man,  —  Napoleon,  such  reason- 
ing as  this,  that  Russia  remained  powerful  Iwcause  on  the 
26th  Napoleon  had  a  cold,  is  inevitable  and  consistent. 

If  it  depended  on  Napoleon's  will  to  give  or  not  to  give 
the  battle  of  Boro<iiui5,  or  to  make  this  or  that  arrange- 
ment, then  it  is  evident  that  a  cold,  which  had  an  influ- 
ence on  the  manifestation  of  his  will,  could  have  been  the 
cause  of  Russia's  salvation,  and  that,  therefore,  the  valet 
who  on  the  24th  forgot  to  hand  Napoleon  a  pair  of  water- 
tight boots  was  the  saviour  of  Russia.  By  this  maimer  of 
reasoning  the  deduction  is  incontestable;  just  as  incon- 
teistable  as  that  other  deduction  which  Voltaire  made 
jesting  (himself  not  knowing  at  what),  when  he  said  that 
the  night  of  St.  Bartholomew  waa  due  to  Charles  IX.'s 
disordered  stomach.  But  for  people  who  do  not  admit 
that  Russia  was  formed  by  the  will  of  the  one  man,  Peter 
the  Great,  and  that  the  French  empire  was  formed,  and  the 
war  with  Russia  started,  by  the  will  of  one  man.  Napo- 
leon, this  reasoning  not  only  presents  itself  as  faulty  and 
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nnreasonabk,  but  also  as  contrary  to  all  human  existence. 
To  the  question  what  forms  the  cause  of  historical  events 
there  presents  itself  another  answer,  which  consists  in 
assuming  that  the  march  of  terrestrial  events  is  predes- 
tined from  above,  depends  on  the  coincidence  of  all  the 
wills  of  the  men  who  take  part  in  these  events,  and  that 
the  influence  of  Napoleon's  on  the  march  of  these  events 
is  only  external  and  fictitious. 

However  strange  it  may  seem  at  first  sight  to  assume 
that  the  night  of  St.  Bartholomew,  for  which  Charles  IX. 
gave  the  order,  did  not  take  place  by  his  will,  and  that  he 
only  thought  that  he  gave  the  order  for  it,  and  that  the 
Borodinii  slaughter  of  eighty  thousand  men  did  not  take 
place  by  the  will  of  Napoleon  (although  he  gave  the  ortiere 
for  the  beginning  and  the  pn^ress  of  the  battle),  but  that 
he  only  thought  that  he  was  its  author,  —  however  strange 
this  supposition  may  seem,  yet  that  human  dignity,  which 
tells  me  that  each  of  us,  if  not  more,  is  certainly  not  less, 
than  any  Napoleon,  compels  me  to  admit  this  solution 
of  the  question,  and  historical  investigations  amply  con- 
firm this  assumption. 

At  the  battle  of  Borodini}  Napoleon  shot  at  nobody  and 
killed  nobody.  The  soldiers  did  all  that.  Consequently 
it  is  not  he  who  killed  men. 

The  soldiers  of  the  French  army  went  to  kill  and  bo 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Borodinii,  not  on  account  of  Napo- 
leon's order,  but  by  their  own  will.  The  whole  army,  — 
the  French,  Italians,  Germans,  Poles,  —  hungry,  ragged, 
and  weary  from  their  marches,  felt,  at  the  sight  of  the 
army  which  barred  their  way  to  Moscow,  that  "  U  vin  est 
tiri  et  ^u'il  faut  It  boire."  If  Napoleon  had  forbidden 
their  fighting  the  Russians,  they  would  have  killed  him 
and  would  have  proceeded  to  fight  them,  because  they 
needed  to  do  so. 

When  they  heard  Napoleon's  order  of  the  day,  which, 
to  console  them  for  their  maimed  l)oHies  and  for  death. 
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offered  them  the  words  of  posterity  that  they,  too,  had 
been  in  the  battle  near  Moscow,  they  shouted,  "  Vive 
VEinptnur!"  just  as  they  had  shouted  "  Vive  I'Emper- 
eur  !  "  at  the  sight  of  the  representation  of  the  boy  stick- 
iug  the  bilboquet  stick  through  the  globe,  and  just  as  they 
would  have  shouted, "  Vive  I'Emptrtur ! "  at  any  trifle  said 
to  them.  There  was  nothing  left  for  them  to  do  but  to 
call,  "  Vive  VEvipereur  I "  and  to  proceed  to  fight,  in  order 
to  find  the  food  and  rest  of  victors  in  Moscow.  Con- 
sequently tbey  did  not  kill  their  like  on  account  of 
Napoleon's  orders. 

Nor  did  Napoleon  guide  the  battle,  because  nothing 
mentioned  in  bis  disposition  was  carried  out,  and  because 
during  the  battle  he  did  not  know  what  was  going  ou  in 
front  of  him.  Consequently,  even  the  manner  in  which 
the  people  killed  each  other  did  not  take  place  according 
to  Napoleoo's  will,  but  independently  of  it,  by  the  will 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  who  took  part  in  the 
general  engagement.  It  only  seemed  to  Napoleon  that  all 
this  affair  was  taking  place  by  his  will  Consequently 
the  question  whether  Napoleon  had,  or  had  not,  a  cold  in 
bis  bead,  is  of  no  greater  interest  to  history  than  the 
question  of  the  last  soldier  of  the  ha^age-train. 

On  the  26th  of  August,  Napoleon's  cold  was  of  still 
less  importance,  since  the  assertions  of  the  writers  that 
Napoleon's  cold  was  the  cause  of  the  disposition  and  the 
orders  during  the  battle,  which  were  not  as  good  as  former 
dispositions  and  orders,  are  quite  untrue. 

The  disposition  given  above  is  by  no  means  worse,  but 
even  better,  than  alll  former  dispositions  by  which  battles 
had  been  won.  But  this  disposition  and  the  orders  only 
seem  worse  than  before  because  the  battle  of  6orodin6  was 
the  first  which  Napoleon  bad  not  won.  AH  the  most 
beautiful  and  profound  dispositions  and  orders  appear 
very  bad,  and  every  learned  military  man  criticises  them 
with  a  knowing  look,  when  the  battle  to  which  they  refer 
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is  not  won ;  and  the  worst  dispositions  and  orders  Beam 
very  good,  and  serious  men  use  whole  volumes  to  prove 
the  advantages  of  such  bad  orders,  when  the  battles  are 
won  with  them. 

The  disposition  composed  by  Weyrother  at  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz  was  a  sample  of  perfection  in  compositions  of 
this  kind,  but  it  was,  nevertheless,  condemned  on  the 
ground  of  its  perfection,  of  its  minute  details. 

At  the  battle  of  Boroiiin«S  Napoleon  carried  on  hifl 
business  as  a  representative  of  power  just  as  well  and  even 
better  than  at  other  battles.  He  did  nothing  injurious  to 
the  course  of  the  battle ;  he  looked  favourably  on  the  more 
sensible  opinions;  he  did  not  become  confused,  nor  cou- 
tredict  himself,  did  not  get  frightened,  and  did  not  run 
away  from  the  field  of  battle,  but  with  his  great  tact  and 
experience  of  war  calmly  and  worthily  carried  on  his  rOle 
of  a  seeming  commander. 


XXIX. 


Upon  returning  from  hia  second  thoughtful  ride  along 
the  line,  Napoleon  said  : 

"The  chessmen  are  on  the  board,  —  the  game  will 
begin  to-morrow." 

Ordering  a  glass  of  punch  and  calling  up  Beausaet,  he 
begau  with  him  a  conversation  on  Paris,  on  certain 
changes  which  he  intended  to  make  in  the  "7naison  de 
rimpSratrice,"  surprising  the  prefect  by  his  memory  for  the 
minutest  details  of  the  I'elations  of  the  court. 

He  was  interested  in  trifles,  joked  Beausset  on  account 
of  his  love  of  travel,  and  chattered  nonchalantly,  like  a 
famous,  confident,  skilful  operator,  when  he  rolls  up  hia 
sleeves  and  puts  on  his  apron,  and  the  patient  is  tied 
to  the  cot.  "The  whole  business  is  in  my  bands  and 
head.  —  clearly  and  definitely.  When  the  time  comes  to 
do  the  business,  1  will  do  it  better  than  anybody  else,  but 
now  1  may  joke,  and  the  more  1  jest  and  am  self-pos- 
sessed, the  more  you  will  be  at  your  ease,  and  calm,  and 
surprised  at  my  genius." 

Having  emptied  bis  second  glass  of  punch.  Napoleon 
went  to  take  a  rest  before  the  serious  business  which,  so 
he  thought,  awaited  him  on  the  morrow. 

He  was  so  much  interested  in  this  impending  matter, 
that  he  was  unable  to  sleep,  and,  in  spite  of  the  cold 
which  increased  lu  the  evening  dampness,  at  three  o'clock 
he  went  out  into  the  large  division  of  the  tent,  loudly 
clearing  his  nose.  He  asked  whether  the  Russians  bad 
not  departed.      He  was  told  that  the  camp-fires  of  the 
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enemy  were  still  in  the  same  places.  He  nodded  bis  head 
approvingly. 

The  adjutant  of  the  day  entered  the  tent 

"  Eh  bun,  Rapp,  croye^wus  que  nous  ferons  de  bonnet 
affaires  aitjourd'hui  f  "  he  turned  to  him. 

"  Sans  aucune  doute.  Sire,"  replied  Kapp. 

Napoleon  looked  at  him. 

■  Vbus  rappelez-vcus.  Sire,  ce  que  vous  m'avez  /ait 
Fhonneur  lie  dire  it  Smolensk,"  said  Kapp,  "  le  titn  est  tirS, 
ii/aul  U  hoire." 

Napoleon  frowned  and  for  a  long  time  sat  in  eileace, 
dropping  his  head  on  hi»  arms. 

"  Cette  puuvre  arnUe,"  he  suddenly  said,  "elle  a  Men 
diiminui  dtpuis  Smolensk.  Lti  foTtunt  est  vne  franclic 
courtisane,  Rapp ;  je  le  disais  toujours,  et  je  commence  A 
I'iprouver.  Mais  la  garde,  Rapp,  la  garde  est  inCaetef" 
he  said,  interrogatively. 

"  Out,  Sire,"  replied  Rapp. 

Napoleon  took  a  little  pastille,  put  it  in  his  mouth,  and 
looked  at  his  watch.  He  did  not  feel  like  sleeping,  and 
it  was  yet  long  till  uiomiiig ;  tu  kill  time  he  t^ould  not 
give  any  more  orders,  because  they  had  all  been  given  and 
were  being  executed. 

"  A-t-on  distribuS  Us  biscuits  et  le  riz  aux  rigimtnts  de 
la  garde  f  "  Napoleon  asked,  sternly. 

"  Out,  Sire." 

"  Mais  le  riz?" 

fiapp  rephed  that  he  had  transmitted  the  emperor's 
command  about  the  rice,  but  Napoleon  looked  dissatisfied 
and  shook  his  bead,  as  though  be  did  not  bebeve  that  bis 
order  had  been  carried  out.  A  servant  came  in  with  some 
puucb.  Napoleou  ordered  another  glass  to  be  brought  io 
tor  Rapp  and  silently  sipped  swallows  of  his  piiacb. 

"  I  have  neither  taste,  nor  smell,"  be  said,  sniffing  at  his 
glass.  "I  am  tired  of  this  cold.  They  talk  about  med- 
icine.    What  kind  of  medicine  is  it,  since  they  cannot 
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cure  a  cold  I  Corviaart  gave  me  these  paBtilles,  but  they 
do  me  no  good.  What  can  they  cure  ?  You  caa't  cure. 
NotTt  corps  est  une  machiTU  d  vivre.  H  tst  organiU  pour 
eela,  c'est  sa  nature;  laissez^  la  vie  d.  son  aise,  qu'tUe  s'y 
dl/ende  dle-iaSvie ;  elU  /era  plus  que  si  vous  la  paraly- 
aiez  en  rencombrant  de  remSiea.  Notre  corps  est  comme 
une  viontre  par/aHe  qui  doit  atlerun  certain  temps;  thor- 
logtr  n'a  pas  la  /aciUU  ds  I'ouvrir,  U  ne  pent  la  manier 
pi'&  tstons  el  hs  yeux  batuUs.  Notre  corps  est  une 
machine  &  vivre,  voUii  tout"  and  suddenly  Napoleon,  as 
though  he  had  entered  upon  the  path  of  definitions,  of 
which  he  was  fond,  made  a  new,  unexpected  definition. 

"Do  you  know,  Rapp,  what  the  military  art  is?"  he 
asked.  "  It  ia  the  art  of  being  at  a  given  moment  stronger 
than  your  enemy,      VoUii.  tout." 

Bapp  made  no  reply. 

"  Demain  mows  allons  avoir  affaire  A,  Kotdouzoff !  "  said 
Napoleon.  "  Let  ua  see.  You  remember,  at  Braonan  he 
commanded  the  army,  and  in  three  weeks  he  did  not  once 
mount  a  horse  to  examine  the  fortifications.  We  shall 
see!" 

He  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  only  four  o'clock.  He 
could  not  aleep ;  the  punch-bowl  was  emptied,  and  yet 
there  waa  nothing  to  do.  He  rose,  walked  to  and  fro,  put 
on  a  warm  coat  and  his  hat,  and  left  the  tent.  It  waa  a 
dark,  damp  night ;  a  scarcely  jierceptible  mist  waa  settling 
down.  The  camp-fires  ntar  by,  of  the  French  Guard,  did 
not  bum  briakly,  and  in  the  distance,  through  the  smoke, 
they  glistened  along  the  Russiau  line.  There  was  calm 
everywhere,  and  he  could  clearly  hear  the  bustle  and 
tramp  of  the  Frencli  troops  in  motion,  getting  ready  to 
take  up  their  positions. 

Napoleon  walked  up  and  down  in  front  of  bis  tent, 
looked  at  the  fires,  hstened  to  the  trampling,  and,  passing 
by  a  tall  Guardsman  in  a  shaggy  hat,  who  waa  standing 
sentry  at  his  tent,  and  wto  straightened  himself  up  like 
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a  black  poat  at  the  appearance  of  the  emperor,  he  stopped 
io  front  of  bim. 

"  Since  what  year  have  you  been  in  the  Bervice  ? "  he 
asked,  with  that  customary  affectatiua  of  a  coarse  aDd 
kisdly  militarism,  with  which  he  always  addressed  his 
soldiers.     The  soldier  answered  him. 

"  Ah  !  un  des  vieux  !  Have  they  received  the  rice  in 
the  regiment  ? " 

"  They  have,  your  Majesty  I " 

Xapoleou  nodded  bis  head  and  walked  away  from  him. 

At  half-paat  five,  Napoleon  rode  to  the  village  of 
3hevardin(5, 

Day  was  beginning  to  break ;  the  sky  had  cleared  up, 
and  only  one  cloud  lay  in  the  east.  The  abandoned 
camp-fires  were  going  out  in  the  dim  light  of  the  morning. 

On  the  right  roaounded  a  solitary,  hollow  cannon  report 
which  passed  by  and  died  amidst  the  general  silence.  A 
few  minutes  went  by.  There  resounded  a  second,  a  third 
report,  and  the  air  shook ;  a  fourth  and  a  fifth  rang  out 
near  by  and  solemnly  somewhere  on  the  right. 

The  first  reports  had  not  yet  died  away,  when  others 
were  beard,  again  and  again,  blending  and  interrupting 
eftch  other. 

Napoleon  with  his  suite  rode  up  to  the  ShevardimS 
redoubt  and  dismounted  from  his  horse.  The  game  bad 
b^un. 


XXX. 

Hatinq  returned  to  GiSrki  after  seeing  Prince  Andr4y, 
Pierre  gave  his  groom  the  order  to  get  the  horses  ready 
and  to  wake  him  early  In  the  morning,  and  at  once  fell 
asleep  back  of  the  partition,  in  the  corner  which  Boris 
had  turned  over  to  him. 

When  Pierre  awoke  fully  on  the  next  morning,  there 
was  no  one  in  the  hut.  The  panes  rattled  in  the  small 
windows.  The  groom  was  standing  near  him,  trying  to 
rouse  him. 

"  Your  Serenity,  your  Serenity,  your  Serenity  — "  the 
groom  kept  repeating,  without  looking  at  Pierre  and  stub- 
bomiy  shaking  him  by  the  shoulder,  apparently  having, 
lost  alt  hope  of  ever  waking  him. 

"  What  ?  Has  it  begun  ?  la  it  time  ? "  Pierre  muttered, 
waking  up. 

"  You  hear  the  firing,"  said  the  groom,  an  ex-soldier. 
"  All  the  gentlemen  have  gone  out,  and  his  Most  Serene 
Higbnesa  passed  by  long  ago." 

Pierre  dressed  himself  hurriedly  and  ran  out  on  the 
porch.  Without,  it  was  clear,  fresh,  dewy,  and  cheerfuL 
The  sun,  just  bursting  forth  from  a  cloud  which  had 
shrouded  it,  sent  forth  its  gleaming  rays,  that  were  half- 
broken  by  the  cloud,  over  the  roofs  of  the  street  opposite 
upon  the  dew-covered  dust  of  the  road,  upon  the  walls  of 
the  houses,  upon  the  windows  of  the  fence,  and  upon 
Pierre's  horses  that  were  standing  near  the  hut.  The 
boom  of  the  guns  could  be  heard  more  distinctly  in 
the  yard.  An  adjutant  with  his  Cossack  galloped  down 
the  street. 
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"  It  is  time,  count,  it  id  time ! "  shouted  the  adjutant. 

Ordering  his  groom  to  lead  the  horse  after  him,  Pierre 
went  along  the  street  up  to  the  mound,  from  which,  the 
day  before,  he  had  surveyed  the  field  of  hatlle.  On  this 
mound  there  was  a  ma^s  of  military  men  and  the  French 
conversation  of  the  officers  of  the  staff  could  be  heard,  and 
Eutilzov's  gray  bead  could  be  seen,  with  his  white,  red- 
vjsored  cap  and  gray  occiput  disappearing  between  his 
ehouldets.  Kutiizov  was  looking  through  a  field-glass 
down  the  highway. 

Walking  up  the  steps  of  the  entrance  on  the  mound, 
Pierre  looked  ahead  of  him,  and  stood  as  though  petrified 
in  contemplation  of  the  beautiful  spectacle.  It  was  the 
Bame  panorama  which  he  had  enjoyed  the  day  before  on 
this  mound ;  but  now  this  whole  locality  was  covered 
with  troops  and  with  the  smoke  of  the  discharges,  and 
the  slanting  rays  of  the  bright  sun,  which  rose  to  the  left 
and  back  of  Pierre,  cast  upon  it  in  the  pure  morning  air  a 
piercing  light  with  a  gold  and  rose-coloured  shade  and 
long,  dark  shadows.  The  distant  forests,  which  com- 
pleted the  panorama,  as  though  cut  out  of  a  predour- 
yellow  and  green  stone,  could  be  seen  with  their  winding 
crests  of  tree-tops  against  the  horizon,  and  between  them 
and  back  of  VaMevo  ran  the  Smolensk  highway,  which 
waa  all  covered  with  troops.  Closer  at  hand  gliflt*ned  the 
golden  fields  and  wolds.  Everywhere,  in  front,  on  the 
right,  and  on  the  left,  could  be  seen  masses  of  soldiers. 
AS  this  was  animated,  majestic,  and  unexpected ;  but 
what  most  interested  Pierre  was  the  view  of  the  battle- 
field itself,  of  Borodin^,  and  of  the  ravine  on  both  sides 
of  the  KoMcha. 

Over  the  Eoldcha,  in  BorodiniJ,  and  on  both  sides  of  it, 
especially  to  the  left,  where,  between  swampy  banks,  the 
V<Syna  falls  into  the  KoWcha,  there  hovered  that  mist 
which  melts,  scatters,  and  becomes  transparent  at  tlie 
appearance  of  the  bright  sud,  and  magically  colours  and 
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delineates  every  thing  which  can  be  seen  through  it.  To 
this  mist  waa  added  the  smoke  of  the  discharges,  and 
through  this  mist  and  smoke  gleamed  the  flashes  of  the 
morning  light,  now  on  the  water,  now  on  the  dew,  and 
now  on  the  bayonets  of  the  troops  coUtjcted  along  the 
banks  and  at  Borodinii.  Through  this  mist  could  be  seen 
a  white  church  and  a  few  roots  of  the  huts  at  Borodinfi, 
or  serried  ranks  of  soldiers,  or  green  caissons  and  ord- 
nance. And  all  this  was  in  motion,  or  seemed  to  be, 
because  the  miat  and  smoke  extended  through  all  this 
space.  Just  aa  in  this  mist-covered  locality  of  the  low- 
lauds  about  Borodin(5,  so  also  outside  of  it.  above  and 
especially  to  the  left  of  the  wholu  line,  over  the  forests, 
over  the  fields,  iu  the  lowlands,  ou  the  eminences,  there 
constantly  rose  out  of  nothing,  and  of  their  own  accord, 
puffs  of  cannon-smoke,  now  siugly,  now  in  masses,  now 
light,  now  dense,  and  they,  swelliog.  growing,  whirl- 
ing, blending,  could  be  seen  over  the  whole  extent 
of   space. 

The  smoke  of  the  discharges  and,  strange  to  say,  their 
sound  produced  the  chief  beauty  of  the  spectacle. 

"Puff!"  suddenly  appeared  the  round,  dense  smoke, 
iridescent  in  lilac,  gray,  and  mUk-wbite  colours,  and, 
"  Boom ! "  a  second  later  resounded  the  peal  that  accom- 
panied that  smoka 

"  Puff,  puff  1 "  two  clouds  of  smoke  arose,  driving  each 
other  and  blending ;  and,  "  Boom,  boom  I "  the  sounds 
confirmed  what  the  eye  saw. 

Pierre  looked  at  the  first  smoke,  which  he  had  left  & 
round,  solid  ball,  and  already  there  were  in  its  place 
smaller  balls  drawing  sidewise,  and,  ■' Puff!" — (after  an 
interval)  "Puff,  puff!  "  there  arose  three  more,  and  four, 
and  to  each  of  these,  with  the  same  intervals,  "  Boom  — 
boom,  boom ! "  replied  the  beautiful,  firm,  precise  sounda. 
It  looked  now  as  though  these  clouds  of  smoke  were 
racing,  and  now  again  as  though  they  were  standing  still. 
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and  that  the  fields,  forests,  and  shining  bayooets  were 
niimiug.  Ol  the  left  side,  over  the  Gelds  and  bushes, 
coDstantly  originated  these  large  clouds  of  smoke  with 
their  solemn  echoes,  aud  Dear«.T  still,  in  tbe  lowlands  and 
in  the  woods,  puftM  up  small  clouds  of  smoke,  which  did 
not  get  a  chance  to  whirl  into  circles,  —  the  smoke  from 
the  muskets,  and  they,  too,  produced  their  little  echoes. 
"  Tcakh-ta-ta-lakh  ! "  crackled  the  guns,  in  frequent  but 
irregular  succession,  aud  faint  in  comparison  with  the 
reports  of  the  ordnance. 

Pierre  wanted  to  be  down  where  these  clouds  of  smoke 
were,  these  shining  bayonets,  tlds  motion,  these  sounds. 
He  looked  at  KutiJzov  and  at  his  suite,  to  verify  hi.s  im- 
pressions by  those  of  the  rest.  AH  were  looking  like  him 
at  the  field  of  battle  ahead  of  them,  and,  as  he  thought, 
they  experienced  the  same  sensations.  On  all  tbe  faces 
now  gleamed  that  latent  heat  of  feeling  which  Kerre  had 
observed  the  day  before,  and  which  he  had  come  to 
comprehend  fully  after  his  conversation  with  Prince 
Andj^y. 

"  Go,  my  dear,  go,  and  may  Christ  protect  you,"  Kutil- 
20V  said  to  a  general  who  was  standing  near  him,  without 
taking  his  eyes  off  the  field  of  battle. 

Having  heard  the  command,  this  general  passed  by 
Pierre,  on  his  way  down  the  mount. 

"  To  the  ford  I "  the  general  said,  sternly  and  coldly,  in 
reply  to  tbe  question  of  one  of  the  officers  of  the  staff  as 
to  where  he  was  going. 

"  I  too,  I  too,"  thought  Pierre,  and  went  in  the  direction 
of  the  general 

The  general  mounted  his  horse,  which  a  Coesack  brought 
ap  to  him.  Pierre  went  to  his  groom,  who  was  holding 
his  horses.  Asking  which  of  them  was  most  gentle,  Pierre 
climbed  on  the  horse,  took  hold  of  the  mane,  pressed  the 
heels  of  his  outward-toed  feet  against  the  horse's  belly 
and,  feeling  that  his  glasses  were  falling  down  and  that 
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The  general,  behind  whom  Pierre  was  galloping,  turned 
sharply  to  the  left,  after  reaching  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and 
Pierre,  having  lost  sight  of  him,  galloped  into  the  ranks  of 
infantry  soldiers,  who  were  marching  in  front  of  hira. 
He  tried  to  ride  out  ahead,  and  to  the  left,  and  to  the 
right;  but  everywhere  were  soldiers  whose  thoughtful 
faces  seemed  to  be  occupied  with  soiue  invisible,  but  ap- 
parently important  matter.  All  of  them  cast  the  same 
disaatisfietl  and  inquiriug  glances  at  this  stout  man  in  the 
white  hat,  who,  no  one  knew  why,  was  crushing  them 
with  his  horse. 

"  What  is  he  doing  here  in  the  midst  of  the  battalion  ! " 
shouted  one.  Another  struck  his  horse  with  the  hutt  of 
his  gun,  and  Pierre,  pressing  against  the  saddle-bow  and 
with  difficulty  checking  his  startled  mount,  galloped  out 
in  front  of  the  soldiers,  where  there  was  an  open  space. 

In  front  of  him  was  a  bridge,  and  at  the  bridge  stood 
other  soldiers  who  were  Bring  off  their  guns.  Pierre  rode 
up  to  them.  Without  knowing  it,  Pierre  had  ridden  up 
to  the  bridge  over  the  KoWcha,  which  was  between  G6rki 
and  Borodiii(5,  and  which  the  French,  having  ooCTipied 
BorodintS.  were  attacking  in  the  first  action  of  the  battla 
Pierre  saw  that  the  bridge  was  in  front  of  him,  and  that 
cai  both  sides  of  it,  in  the  meadow,  the  soldiers  were  doing 
something  in  the  rows  of  mown  hay,  which  he  had  not 
observed  through  the  smoke  on  the  previous  day ;  but,  in 
spite  of  the  inoessant  fusilade  which  took  place  in  this 
■pot,  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  it  was  a  field  of  battle. 
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le  did  not  hear  the  aounda  of  the  bulleta  that  pinged  on 
11  Bidea,  nor  of  the  projectiles  that  8ew  over  him,  did  not 
se  the  enfciuy,  who  was  on  the  othor  side  of  the  river, 
nd  for  a  long  time  did  not  see  the  killed  and  the  wounded, 
Sough  many  fell  but  a  short  distance  from  him.  He 
K)ked  about  him  with  a  smile  which  did  not  leave  his 

"  Why  ia  this  man  riding  in  front  of  the  Une  ? "  some- 
ody  shouted  at  him. 

"  To  the  left !  Keep  to  the  right ! "  they  called  out  to 
im. 

Pierre  turned  to  the  right  and  unexpectedly  fell  in  with 
D  acquaintance,  —  an  adjutant  of  General  Ra^vski. 
■his  adjutant  looked  angrily  at  Piene,  apparently  getting 
imself  ready  to  shout  at  him,  hnt,  upon  rect^nizing  him, 
e  nodded  his  head  to  him. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  ? "  he  said,  riding  along. 

Pierre,  who  felt  himself  out  of  place  there  and  without 
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for  the  first  time  saw  wounded  soldiers,  tottering  along,  or 
carried  in  stretchers.  On  the  veiy  meadow  with  the 
redolent  rows  of  hay,  over  which  he  had  ridden  the  day 
before,  a  soldier,  with  his  shako  knocked  off,  was  lying 
motionless  across  the  rows,  "  Why  has  not  this  one  been 
picked  up  ? "  Pierre  began,  but,  upon  noticing  the  stem 
face  of  the  adjutant,  who  was  looking  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, he  stopped. 

Pierre  did  not  find  liis  groom,  and  he  rode  with  the  ad- 
jutant through  the  lowlands  and  along  the  ravine  to 
Ba^vski'a  Mound.  Pierre's  horse  fell  behind  the  adjutant 
and  evenly  jolted  hira. 

■■  You  are  evidently  not  accustomed  to  riding,  count  I " 
said  the  adjutant. 

"  No,  I  do  not  mind  it,  but  the  horse  is  leaping  dread- 
fully," Pierre  said,  in  perplexity. 

"  Oho  1  Why,  it  is  wounded,"  said  the  adjutant,  "  in  the 
right  fore  leg,  above  the  knee.  No  doubt,  a  bullet.  I 
congratulate  you,  count,"  he  said,  •■  le  baplSnie  du  feu." 

After  riding  through  the  smoke  along  the  sixth  corps, 
behind  the  artillery,  which,  having  been  moved  forward, 
was  firing  off  the  guns  and  deafening  everything  with 
their  discharges,  they  rode  up  to  a  small  forest.  The 
woods  were  cool  and  calm,  and  redolent  with  the  autumn. 
Pierre  and  the  adjutant  got  down  from  their  horses  and 
ascended  the  hill  on  foot. 

"  Is  the  general  here  ? "  asked  the  adjutant,  walking  up 
to  the  mound. 

"  He  was  here  a  moment  ago ;  he  rode  off  in  this  direc- 
tion," somebody  replied,  pointing  to  the  right. 

The  adjutant  looked  at  Pierre,  as  though  not  knowing 
what  to  do  with  him  now. 

"  Do  not  trouble  yourself,"  said  Pierre.  "  I  will  go  to 
the  mound,  if  I  may." 

"  Tes.  do  go !  Everything  is  visible  from  there,  and  it 
is  safe  there.     I  will  come  for  you." 
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Rerre  went  to  the  battery,  and  the  adjutant  rode  away. 
They  did  Dot  see  each  other  again,  and  only  much  later 
did  Pierre  learn  that  on  that  day  the  adjutant  had  hia 
arm  torn  ofif. 

The  mound  to  which  Pierre  went  was  that  famoua 
place  (which  later  became  known  bo  the  RusBiaoe  under 
the  name  of  the  Mound  Battery,  or  Ra^vski's  Battery, 
while  the  Frenchmen  knew  it  under  the  name  of  "  la 
grande  redowte,  la  fatale  rcdoute,  la  redoute  du  centre  ") 
around  which  fell  tens  of  thousands,  and  which  the  French 
regarded  as  the  most  important  point  of  the  position. 

This  redoubt  consisted  of  a  mound,  on  three  sides  of 
which  ditches  had  bean  dug.  In  the  place  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  ditches  stood  ten  firing  guns,  placed  in  the 
embrasures  of  the  ramparts. 

On  the  same  line  with  the  mound,  guns  were  placed  on 
both  sides,  and  they,  too,  kept  up  a  cannonade.  A  little 
back  of  the  guns  stood  infantry  troops.  Upon  asceodiog 
this  mound,  Pierre  did  not  think  that  this  small,  ditch- 
bordered  mound,  from  which  a  few  guns  were  firing  shot, 
was  the  most  important  place  of  the  battle. 

On  the  contrary,  Pierre  thought  that  this  place  (even 
because  he  happened  to  be  there)  was  one  of  the  most 
insignificant  spots  of  the  battla 

Having  ascended  the  mound,  Pierre  sat  down  at  the 
end  of  the  ditch  which  surrounded  the  battery,  and  with 
an  unconscious  smile  of  joy  looked  at  what  was  taking 
place  about  him.  Now  and  then  Pierre  got  up,  still  with 
the  same  smile  on  his  lips,  and  walked  up  and  down  along 
the  battery,  trying  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  soldiers 
who  loaded  and  planted  the  guns,  and  who  kept  running 
past  him  with  cartouches  and  with  shot.  The  guns  on 
this  battery  were  continually  dischai^ed  one  after  an- 
other, drowning  everything  with  their  sounds  and  shroud- 
ing the  whole  locality  with  their  powder  smoke. 

In  contradistinction  to  that  uneasy  feeling  experienced 
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among  the  infantiy  soldiers  of  the  epaulement,  here,  in  the 
battery,  where  the  small  Duniber  o{  busily  occupied  meu 
was  limited  and  separated  from  the  rest  by  the  ditches, 
there  was  abroad  a  universal,  so  to  speak,  a  family 
snimation. 

The  appearance  of  Pierre's  unsoldierlike  figure,  in  hi8 
white  hat,  at  first  gave  these  men  a  disagreeable  aensa- 
tion.  The  soldiers,  passing  by  him,  looked  aakance  at  hiB 
figure  in  surprise  and  even  fear.  The  senior  officer  of 
artillery,  a  tall,  loug-legged,  pockmarked  man,  walked 
over  to  Pierre,  as  though  inu-ndiug  to  look  at  the  action 
of  the  farthest  gun,  and  cast  a  curious  glance  at  him. 

A  very  young,  round-faced  officer,  a  mere  child  yet,  who 
evidently  had  just  been  let  out  from  the  military  school, 
and  who  looked  very  carefully  after  the  two  guns  en- 
trusted to  him,  8t«raly  addressed  Pierre. 

"  Sir,  permit  me  to  aak  you  to  get  out  of  the  way,"  he 
said  to  him.     "  Nobody  is  allowed  here." 

The  soldiers  shook  their  heads  in  disapproval,  as  they 
looked  at  Pierre.  But  when  they  convinced  themselves 
that  this  man  in  the  white  hat  did  no  harm  and  calmly 
sat  on  the  iucline  of  the  rampart,  or,  with  a  timid  smile 
and  politely  getting  out  of  the  way  of  the  soldiers,  walked 
up  and  down  along  the  battery,  with  as  calm  a  demeanour 
under  the  shots  as  though  he  were  promenading  on  a 
boulevard,  the  feeling  of  malevolent  perplexity  slowly 
passed  into  one  of  a  kindly  and  jocular  sympathy,  such  as 
soldiers  are  wont  to  express  to  their  animals,  their  dogs, 
cocks,  goats,  in  general,  to  any  animals  attached  to  their 
military  commauds.  These  soldiers  mentally  received 
Pierre  into  their  family,  adopted  him,  and  gave  him  a 
nicknama  "Our  master"  they  called  him,  and  they  ex- 
changed good-natured  laughs  with  each  other  about  him. 

A  ball  dug  up  the  earth  within  two  steps  from  Pierre, 
Cleaning  off  the  dirt  which  the  ball  bad  bespattered  him 
vith,  be  looked  around  him  with  a  smila 
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"  Master,  how  is  it  you  are  not  afraid  ? "  Pierre  was 
addressed  by  a  red-faced,  broad-shouldered  Boldier,  who 
displayed  his  sound  white  teeth  in  a  smila 

"Are  you  afraid?"  Pierre  asked  him. 

"  Of  course  1  am,"  replied  the  soldier.  "  It  doea  not 
spare  any  one.  When  it  digs  into  you,  out  come  your 
guts.  How  can  a  man  help  bemg  afraid  ? "  he  said, 
laughing. 

A  tew  soldiers  stopped  in  front  of  Pierre  with  merry 
and  kindly  expressions  on  their  faces.  They  looked  as 
though  they  had  not  expected  hiin  to  speak  like  anybody 
else,  and  this  discovery  gave  them  pleasure. 

"Our  business  is  that  of  soldiers.  But  you  are  a 
master,  —  and  so  it  is  wonderfuL  Tha,t  is  what  I  call  a 
master  1 " 

"  To  your  places ! "  the  young  officer  shouted  to  the 
soldiers  who  had  congregated  around  Pierra  It  was  evi- 
dent that  this  officer  was  doing  duty  for  the  first  or  the 
second  time,  and  so  he  addressed  his  soldiers  and  his 
superiors  with  particular  precision  and  formality. 

The  pealing  cannonade  and  the  fusilade  grew  stronger 
along  the  whole  field,  especially  on  the  left,  there  where 
were  Bagratidn's  flfeches ;  but  through  the  smoke  of  the 
guns  it  was  impossible  to  see  anything  from  the  place 
where  Pierre  was.  Besides,  the  observation  of  that  family 
circle  of  men  in  the  battery  separated  from  all  the  rest 
absorbed  Pierre's  whole  attention.  His  first  unconscious 
and  pleasurable  agitation,  which  had  been  induced  by  the 
sight  and  the  sounds  of  the  Geld  of  battle,  now,  especially 
after  he  had  seen  that  lonely  soldier  lying  in  the  meadow, 
gave  way  to  another  sensation.  Sitting  on  the  incline  of 
the  ditch,  he  watched  the  faces  which  surrounded  him. 

By  ten  o'clock  about  twenty  men  had  been  removed 
from  the  battery ;  two  guns  were  disabled,  and  projectiles 
fell  ever  more  frequently  on  the  battery,  and  distant  bul- 
lets, buzzing  and  whistling,  found  their  way  there.     But 
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tbe  meo  at  the  guns  did  not  seem  to  notice  all  of  thia. 
On  every  aide  could  be  heard  merry  conversation  and 
jokes. 

"  Dumpling ! "  cried  s,  soldier  to  an  approaching  gre- 
nade, as  it  flew  by  with  a  whistling  sound.  "  Not  this 
way  !  To  the  infantry ! "  added  another,  noUciug  that  the 
grenade  had  passed  beyoud  and  bad  fallen  into  the  ranks 
of  the  epaulemeut. 

"  What  is  it,  a  friend  of  youre  ? "  another  soldier 
laughed  at  a  peasant  who  ducked  at  the  sight  of  a  flying 
ball 

A  few  soldiers  congregated  at  the  rampart,  looking  at 
what  was  going  on  in  the  distance, 

"  They  have  taken  off  the  cordon,  you  see,  and  have 
retreated,"  they  said,  pointing  over  the  rampart, 

"  Mind  your  own  business  I "  the  old  under-officer 
shouted  at  them.  "  If  they  have  retreated,  they,  no  doubt, 
liave  some  business  farther  back."  And  the  under-of6cer, 
taking  a  soldier  by  his  shoulder,  gave  him  a  kick  with 
his  knee. 

The  soldiers  burst  out  laughing. 

"  To  the  fifth  guu  I  Koll  it  out ! "  they  shouted  on  one 
side. 

"  All  together,  in  towing  fashion ! "  were  heard  the 
merry  shouts  of  those  who  were  changing  the  gun, 

"  Oh,  it  has  almost  knocked  the  cap  off  the  bead  of 
our  master,"  the  red-faced  jester  said,  grinning  at  Pierre. 
"  Oh,  awkward  oue  I "  he  added,  reproachfully,  in  reference 
to  tbe  ball  which  struck  a  wheel  and  a  man's  leg. 

"  Come  now,  you  toxes  1 "  another  said,  laughing  at  tbe 
stoopiDg  militiamen,  who  came  to  the  battery  for  the 
wounded.  "  Doesn't  the  porridge  taste  good  ?  Oh,  you 
ravens,  what  are  yuu  dallying  for  ? "  they  cried  to  the 
militiamen  who  were  busy  about  the  soldier  with  the  tora- 
off  leg.  "A  chap  what  is  a  chap!"  they  imitated  the 
peasant  talk,     "  Oh,  bow  they  hate  it !" 
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Pierre  noticed  that  after  each  ball  which  hit,  after  each 
loss,  the  general  animation  kept  increaBJng.  Just  as  in 
an  approaching  thunder-cloud,  the  lightnings  of  a  hidden 
and  kindling  &re  ever  more  frequently  and  more  brightly 
flared  upon  the  faces  of  all  these  men,  as  though  in  defi- 
ance of  what  was  taking  place. 

Pierre  was  not  looking  ahead  of  him  at  the  battle-field 
and  took  no  interest  in  what  was  going  on  there :  be  was 
all  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  growing  fire  which, 
he  felt,  was  also  flaming  up  in  bis  sout. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  infantry  soldiers,  who  had  been  in 
front  of  the  battery  in  the  bushes  and  along  the  brook  of 
Kdmenka,  retreated.  From  the  battery  they  could  be 
seen  running  back  past  it,  carrying  the  wounded  on  their 
muskets.  A  general  with  bis  suite  ascended  the  mound 
and,  having  aaid  something  to  the  colonel,  and  casting  au 
angry  look  at  Pierre,  be  again  descended  and  ordered  the 
infantry  of  the  epaulement  behind  the  battery  to  lie  down 
in  order  to  subject  themselves  as  little  as  possible  to  the 
fire.  Immediately  after  this  a  drum  and  shouts  of  com- 
mand were  heard  in  the  rows  of  the  infantry,  to  the  right 
of  the  battery,  and  the  ranks  of  the  soldiers  were  seen  to 
advance. 

Pierre  looked  over  the  rampart.  One  person  in  partic- 
ular attracted  his  attention.  It  was  an  officer,  who,  with 
a  pale,  youthful  face,  was  walking  in  the  rear,  carrying 
his  drooping  sword,  and  restlessly  looking  about  him. 

The  ranks  of  the  soldiers  disappeared  in  the  smoke,  and 
there  could  be  heard  their  protracted  shout  and  a  constant 
fusOade.  A  few  minutes  later  throngs  of  wounded  and 
of  fitters  came  from  that  direction.  Projectiles  began  to 
fall  more  frequently  upon  the  battery.  Several  men  lay 
on  the  ground  and  had  not  been  takcu  away.  The 
soldiers  moved  more  busily  and  with  greater  animation 
around  the  guns.  Nobody  was  now  paying  attention  to 
Pierre.     Once  or  twice  some  one  shouted  at  him  for  being 


in  the  way.  The  senior  officer,  with  frowning  face,  kept 
pacing  with  loDg,  rapid  strides  from  one  piece  of  ordnance 
to  the  other.  The  youthful  officer,  flushed  more  than 
ever,  gave  still  more  precise  orders  to  his  soldiers.  The 
soldiers  handed  the  shot,  moved  quickly,  loaded,  and  did 
their  work  with  strained  foppishness.  They  leaped  in 
their  walk,  as  though  they  were  on  springs. 

The  thunder-cloud  had  moved  up,  and  in  every  face 
burnt  that  tire,  the  kindling  of  which  Pierre  had  been 
watching  all  the  time.  He  was  standing  uear  the  senior 
officer.  The  youthful  officer  ran  up  to  the  senior  officer, 
holding  his  hand  to  his  shako. 

"  I  have  the  houour  of  reporting,  colonel,  that  there  are 
only  eight  charges  left,— do  you  order  the  fire  to  be  con- 
tinued ? "  he  asked. 

"  Canister-shot !  "  without  replying,  shouted  the  senior 
officer,  who  was  looking  over  the  rampart. 

Suddeuly  something  happened.  The  youthful  officer 
shrieked  and,  doubling  up,  sat  down  on  the  ground,  like 
a  bird  shot  on  the  wing.  Everything  became  strange,  in- 
distinct, and  gloomy  in  Pierre's  eyes. 

One  after  another  balls  whistled  and  struck  the  breast- 
work, the  soldiers,  the  guns.  Pierre,  who  had  not  heard 
these  sounds  before,  now  heard  nothing  but  these  sounds. 
On  one  side  of  the  battery,  oa  the  right,  the  soldiers, 
shouting  "  Hurrah !  "  were  running,  not  ahead,  but  back, 
as  Pierre  thought. 

A  ball  struck  at  the  very  edge  of  the  rampart  in  front 
of  which  Pierre  was  standing,  and  caved  iu  some  dirt  A 
black  ball  flashed  past  Pierre's  eyes,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment it  plashed  into  something.  The  militiamen  who 
had  come  up  to  the  battery  ran  back  again. 

■'  Canister-shot  from  every  gun  ! "  shouted  the  officer. 

An  under-officer  ran  up  to  the  senior  officer  and  in  R 
frightened  whisjier  (such  as  that  in  which  the  majordomo 
informs  his  master  at  the  table  that  there  is  none  of  the 
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wine  for  which  he  is  asking)  informed  him  that  there 
were  do  charges  left. 

"  Rascals,  what  are  they  doing  ? "  shouted  the  officer, 
turning  to  Pierre.  The  face  of  the  senior  officer  was  red 
aud  sweaty,  and  his  gloomy  eyes  glistened.  "  Hun  to  the 
reserves  and  bring  the  (MJssous  ! "  he  cried,  angrily  over- 
looking Pierre  and  turning  to  his  soldier. 

"  I  will  go,"  said  Pierre.  The  officer  made  no  reply  to 
him,  and  with  rapid  steps  walked  away  to  another  side. 

"  Don't  tire !     Wait ! "  he  shouted. 

The  soldier  who  had  been  ordered  to  go  for  the  charges 
stumbled  against  Pierre. 

"  Oh,  maat«T',  this  is  not  a  place  for  you,"  he  said,  run- 
ning down-hilL 

Pierre  ran  after  the  soldier,  walking  around  the  place 
where  the  youthful  officer  sat. 

A  ball,  a  second,  a  third,  flew  over  biin,  striking  in 
front,  on  both  sides,  in  his  rear.  Pierre  ran  down-hill. 
"  Wliither  am  I  running  ? "  he  thought,  just  as  he  was 
near  the  green  caissons.  He  stopped  in  indecision  as  to 
whether  he  bad  better  go  back  or  ahead.  Suddenly  a 
terrible  blow  threw  him  back,  on  the  ground.  At  the 
same  moment  the  flash  of  a  great  tire  lighted  him  up,  and 
at  the  same  time  there  resounded  a  deafening  thunder, 
crackling,  and  whistling,  which  rang  out  in  his  ears. 

Upon  regaining  his  senses,  Pierre  found  himself  sitting 
on  the  ground,  leaning  with  his  arms  against  the  sod ; 
the  caisson,  near  which  he  had  been  standing,  was  no 
more.  Scattered  on  the  singed  grass  there  lay  only 
scorched  green  boards  and  rags,  and  a  horse,  clattering 
with  the  remnants  of  a.  shaft,  galloped  past  him,  while 
another  was  lying  oo  the  ground  like  Pierre,  and  whining 
in  a  long-drawn,  piercing  manner. 
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Bkside  himaelf  with  fear,  Pierre  sprang  up  and  ran 
back  to  the  battery,  as  to  the  only  refuge  from  all  the 
terrors  that  surrouuded  him. 

Just  as  he  entered  the  entrenchment,  he  noticed  that 
no  discharges  were  heard  in  the  battery,  but  that  some 
people  were  doing  sometbiog  there.  Pierre  did  not  have 
time  to  make  out  who  these  people  were.  He  saw  the 
senior  colonel  lying  with  bis  back  toward  him  on  the  ram- 
part, as  though  examining  something  below,  and  a  soldier, 
whom  he  had  specially  noticed,  tearing  himself  away  from 
some  men  who  were  hulding  bis  hand,  and  crying, 
"  Brothers ! "  and  something  else. 

He  had  no  time  to  make  out  that  the  colonel  was  dead, 
that  the  soldier  who  was  shouting  "  Brothers ! "  waa  a 
captive,  and  that  before  his  eyes  another  soldier  had  been 
stabbed  in  the  back.  Re  had  barely  run  into  the  en- 
trenchment, when  a  lean,  sallow-faced,  perapiring  man  in 
a  blue  uniform,  with  a  sword  in  his  liand,  ran  into  him, 
shouting  something.  Instinctively  warding  off  the  blow, 
for  they  had  run  into  each  other  without  seeing  one 
another,  Pierre  spread  out  his  arms  and  grabbed  this  man 
(it  was  a  French  officer)  by  the  shoulder  with  one  hand, 
and  by  the  neck  with  the  other.  The  officer  dropped  hia 
sword  and  took  Pierre  by  his  collar. 

For  a  few  seconds  both  of  them  looked  with  frightened 
eyes  at  each  other's  unfamiliar  faces,  and  both  were  in 
doubt  about  what  they  had  done,  and  what  they  were  to 
da     "  Am  I  made  a  prisoner,  or  have  I  made  a  prisoner 
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of  him  ? "  e&ch  of  them  thought.  But  apparently  the 
French  ofEicer  was  more  mclined  to  believe  that  it  was  he 
who  was  made  a  prisoner,  because  Pierre's  strong  hand, 
moved  by  instinctive  fear,  was  pressing  hifl  neck  harder 
and  harder.  The  Frenchman  wanted  to  say  something, 
when  suddenly  a  ball  whistled  terribly  right  above  their 
heads,  and  it  seemed  to  Pierre  that  the  Frenchman's  head 
was  torn  ofif:  he  had  bent  it  3o  suddenly. 

Pierre,  too,  bent  his  head  and  dropped  his  hands. 
Without  thinking  who  it  was  that  had  been  made  a  cap- 
tive, the  Frenchman  ran  back  to  the  battery,  while  Pierre 
ran  down-hill,  stumbhng  against  wounded  and  killed  men, 
who,  he  thought,  were  catching  him  by  his  feet.  But 
before  he  was  able  to  reach  the  foot  of  the  hill,  he  saw 
serried  ranks  of  Bussiau  soldiers  running  up  toward  him : 
they  kept  falling  and  stumbling,  and  shouting  merrily  and 
noisily,  as  they  ran  up  to  the  battery.  (It  was  that  at- 
tack which  Ermtilov  ascribed  to  himself,  saying  that  this 
deed  could  have  been  accomplished  only  with  his  bravery 
and  luck,  and  that  attack,  during  which  £rm<51ov  was  said 
to  have  thrown  ou  the  mount  crosses  of  St.  Geoige,  which 
he  carried  with  him  in  his  pocket.) 

The  French  who  had  occupied  the  battery  ran  away. 
Our  troops,  shouting,  "  Hurrah  ! "  drove  the  French  so  far 
beyond  the  battery  that  it  was  dtiGcnlt  to  arrest  them. 

From  the  battery  they  took  down  the  prisoners,  among 
them  a  wounded  French  general,  whom  the  officers  sur- 
rounded. Crowds  of  wounded  utn,  those  who  were 
familiar  and  those  who  were  strange  to  Pierre,  both 
Sussians  and  Frenchmen,  all  with  faces  contorted  by 
Buffering,  walked,  crawled,  and  were  carried  in  stretchers 
down  from  the  battery.  Pierre  ascended  the  mount, 
where  he  passed  more  than  an  hour,  but  of  that  family 
circle,  which  had  adopted  him,  he  did  not  find  one.  There 
were  many  dead  persons  there,  all  strangers  to  him.  A 
few,  however,  he  recognized.     The  youthful   officer  was 
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still  sitting  at  tlie  edge  of  the  rampart,  roUed  up  as  before, 
in  a  pool  of  blood.  The  red-faced  soldier  was  still  con- 
tracting biB  muscles,  but  he  was  not  taken  away. 

"  Now  they  will  leave  it  all !  Now  they  will  be  terrified 
St  what  they  have  done ! "  thought  Pierre,  aimlessly 
following  a  mass  of  stretchers  that  were  moving  away 
from  the  field  of  battle. 

But  the  BUD,  shrouded  by  smoke,  was  still  standing 
high,  and  in  front,  and  especially  at  the  left,  near 
Sem^QOvekoe,  something  was  seething  in  the  smoke,  and 
the  din  of  volleys  and  the  cannonade  not  only  did  not 
die  down,  but  grew  desperately  stronger,  like  a  man  who 
shrieks  with  the  expenditure  of  his  last  strength. 


xxxm 


The  chief  action  of  the  battle  of  Borodio^  took  j 
withiD  seven  thousand  feet,  between  Borodiui^  and  1 
twin's  filches.  (Outside  of  this  space,  on  one  sid^l 
demonstration  hod  been  made,  in  thu  middle  of  the  da;, 
by  Uvirov's  cavalry,  and,  on  the  other,  a  conflict  occurred 
beyond  tJtitsa  between  Poniatdwaki  and  Tuebk6v ;  but 
tfiese  were  two  separate  actions,  weak  in  comparison  with 
That  took  place  in  the  centre  of  the  field  of  battle.) 

In  the  field  between  BorodiniS  and  the  fi&ches  near  the 
forest,  in  an  open  expanse,  visible  from  both  sides,  the 
chief  action  of  the  battle  took  place  in  the  most  guileless 
and  simple  manner. 

The  battle  began  by  a  cannonade  on  both  sides  from 
several  hundreds  of  guns. 

Then,  when  the  smoke  shrouded  the  whole  field,  there 
moved  in  this  smoke  (on  the  side  of  the  French),  on  the 
right,  two  divisions  of  Dessaix  and  Compans,  against  the 
flfechea,  and  on  the  left,  the  raiments  of  the  viceroy, 
against  Borodin6, 

From  the  ShevardiniS  redoubt,  on  which  Napoleon 
stood,  the  flfeches  were  a  verat  distant,  while  Borodind 
was  more  than  two  versts  distant  in  a  bee-line,  therefore 
Napoleon  was  unable  to  see  what  was  going  on  there,  the 
more  so  since  the  smoke,  mixing  with  the  mist,  shrouded 
this  whole  locality.  The  soldiers  of  Dessaix's  division, 
which  moved  against  the  flSches,  could  be  seen  only  so 
long  as  they  did  not  descend  to  the  ravine,  which  sepa- 
rated them  from  the  fldches.     The  moment   they  went 
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down  there,  the  Bmoke  from  the  discharges  of  the  muskets 
and  from  the  ordoance  in  the  fl^ches  became  so  dense  that 
it  shrouded  the  whole  slope  on  the  other  side  of  the  ravine, 
Through  the  smoke  there  flashed  something  black,  appar- 
ently meu,  aud  now  and  then  the  gleam  of  bayonets.  Biit 
it  was  impossible  to  tell  from  the  8hevardin<5  redoubt 
whether  they  were  in  motion  or  standing  still,  whether 
they  were  Frenchmen  or  Russians. 

The  Bun  went  up  bright  and  beat  with  its  slanting  rays 
straight  into  the  face  of  Napoleon,  who  was  shielding  his 
eyes  with  his  hand  and  looking  at  the  filches.  The 
smoke  lodged  in  front  of  the  flfeches,  and  now  it  seemed 
that  the  smoke  was  in  motion,  and  now  i^ain  that  the 
troops  were  moving.  Occasionally  the  shouts  of  men 
could  be  heard  through  the  volleys,  hut  it  was  impossible 
to  tell  what  they  were  doing  there. 

Napoleon,  standing  on  the  mound,  was  looking  through 
a  field-glass,  and  through  the  small  circle  of  the  glass  he 
saw  smoke  and  men,  now  his  own,  and  now  the  Bussians ; 
but  where  that  which  he  saw  was  be  did  not  know  when 
he  again  looked  at  tbe  scene  with  the  naked  eye. 

He  descended  from  the  mound  and  began  to  walk  up 
and  down  in  front  of  it.  Now  and  then  he  stopped  to 
listen  to  the  discharges  and  to  look  at  tbe  field  of  Imttle. 

Not  only  from  the  spot  below  the  mound  where  he  waa 
standing,  not  only  from  its  summit,  where  stood  a  few  of 
hia  generals,  hut  even  on  the  flfeches  themselves,  where 
there  were,  either  together  or  in  succession,  Russians  and 
Frenchmen,  dead,  wounded,  and  living,  frightened  or 
frantic  soldiers,  it  was  impossible  to  tell  what  was  going 
on  in  that  spot.  In  the  course  of  several  hours,  amidst 
■n  incessant  din  from  the  musketry-fire  and  from  the  dis- 
charge of  the  large  guns,  there  appeared  in  thja  spot  now 
Russians,  now  Frenchmen,  now  infantry,  now  cavalry; 
they  appeared,  fell,  shot,  came  in  contact,  without  knowing 
what  to  do  with  each  other,  shouted,  and  ran  back. 
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From  the  field  of  battle  kept  galloping  to  Napdeon 
his  especial  adjutaota,  aud  the  orderliea  o(  bis  inarBbals, 
tiD  report  about  the  progress  of  the  battle ;  but  all  these 
reports  were  false,  because  iq  the  heat  of  battle  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  what  is  goiug  on  at  a  given  moment, 
and  because  many  adjutants  did  not  reach  the  actual 
battle-field,  aud  reported  only  whnt  they  had  heard  from 
others  ;  and  also  becauHe,  while  au  adjutant  rode  the  two 
or  three  versts  which  separated  him  from  Napoleon,  the 
informatioD  which  he  was  bringing  was  no  longer  reliable. 
Thus  an  adjutant  came  galloping  from  tbe  viceroy  with 
the  news  that  Borodinfi  was  taken,  and  that  the  bridge 
over  the  KoWcba  was  in  the  hands  of  tbe  French.  The 
adjutant  asked  Napoleon  whether  he  wished  to  order  the 
troops  to  cross.  Napoleon  commanded  the  troops  to  draw 
up  on  the  other  side  and  wait ;  but,  not  only  while 
Napoleon  was  giving  this  command,  but  even  when  the 
adjutant  had  barely  left  Borodind,  the  bridge  was  already 
retaken  and  burnt  by  the  Russians,  in  tbe  very  hand-to- 
hand  fight  in  which  Pierre  had  taken  part  in  tbe  begin- 
ning of  the  battle. 

Ad  adjutant  galloping  up  from  the  filches,  with  a  pale 
and  frightened  face,  reported  to  Napoleon  that  the  attack 
was  repulsed  and  that  Compana  was  wounded  and  Davout 
killed,  whereas  the  flfeches  were  being  occupied  by  another 
part  of  the  troops,  while  the  adjutant  was  told  that  the 
French  had  been  driven  back,  and  Davout  was  alive  and 
only  slightly  bruised.  In  conformity  with  such  neces- 
sarUy  false  reports.  Napoleon  gave  his  orders,  which  were 
executed  before  they  were  given,  or  could  not  be,  and 
never  were  executed. 

The  marshals  and  generals,  who  were  at  closer  range  to 
the  field  of  battle,  but  who,  like  Napoleon  himself,  did  not 
participate  in  the  battle  itself,  and  who  only  occasionally 
rode  under  the  fire,  made  their  own  dispositions,  without 
consulting   Napoleon,  and  gave  their  own    orders  about 
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whither  and  whence  they  were  to  shoot,  and  where  the 
mouuied  troops  were  to  ride,  and  the  infantry  to  run. 
But  even  their  own  dispositions,  like  those  of  Napoleon, 
were  but  rarely  and  to  a  very  small  degree  carried  out. 
As  a  rule  the  opposite  of  what  they  ordered  actually  took 
place.  Soldiers  who  were  ordered  to  advance,  coming  into 
the  range  of  grape-shot,  ran  Ijack ;  soldiers  who  were  com- 
manded to  ataud  their  ground,  seeing  opposite  them  Kussian 
troops,  which  had  unexpectedly  appeared  from  somewhere, 
at  times  rushed  forward,  and  the  cavalry  galloped  without 
orders  to  pursue  the  fleeing  Kussians.  Thus  two  regiments 
of  the  cavalry  galloped  across  the  Sem^novskoe  ravine  and, 
having  barely  reached  the  Bummit,  turned  around  and  nt 
full  speed  rode  back  again.  Even  thus  the  foot-soldiers 
moved,  running  frequently  to  some  spot,  where  they  had 
not  been  ordered  to  advance.  All  the  dispositions  about 
where  and  when  to  move  the  ordnance,  when  to  send  out 
the  infantry  to  fire,  and  when  the  cavalry  to  crush  the 
Kussian  foot-soldiers,  —  all  these  dispositions  were  made 
by  the  nearest  chiefs  of  the  parts,  who  happened  to  he  in 
the  ranks,  without  consulting  Ney,  Davout,  Murat,  let 
alone  Napoleon.  They  were  not  afraid  to  be  called  to 
accounts  for  not  carrying  out  orders,  or  for  their  arbitrary 
commands,  because  in  a  battle  the  main  question  lies  in 
that  which  is  most  precious  to  man,  —  in  his  personal 
life,  and  at  times  salvation  seems  to  present  itself  in 
flight,  and  at  other  times  in  advancing,  and  these  men, 
who  were  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  acted  according  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  moment.  In  reality,  all  these  move- 
ments forward  and  backward  did  not  mitigate  or  change 
the  condition  of  the  troops.  All  their  attacks  and  rushes 
against  each  other  produced  hardly  any  harmful  results ; 
death  aod  mutilation  were  caused  by  the  bullets  and  balls 
that  flew  everywhere  over  this  extent  of  space,  over  which 
the  men  were  rushing  to  and  fro.  The  moment  these 
men   emerged    from   the   locality  over   which   flew   the 
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Napolbon's  generals,  Uavout,  Ney.  and  Murat,  who 
were  in  the  neighbourbood  of  this  sphere  of  fire,  and 
who  now  and  ihen  rode  into  it,  several  times  led  enor- 
mous maases  of  troops  in  excellent  order  into  this  sphere. 
But,  contrary  to  what  had  invariably  happened  in  all 
former  battles,  instead  of  the  expected  news  that  the 
enemy  had  retreated,  the  orderly  masses  of  the  troops 
returned  froia  there  in  disorganii'^,  frightened  crowds. 
Again  they  formed  them,  but  the  number  of  the  men  was 
continually  growing  less.  In  the  middle  of  the  day 
Murat  sent  his  adjutant  to  Napoleon,  to  send  him  rein- 
forcements. 

Napoleon  was  sitting  at  the  foot  of  the  mound  and 
drinking  punch,  when  Murat's  adjutant  came  galloping  to 
him.  to  assure  him  that  the  Russians  would  certainly  be 
crushed,  if  bis  Majesty  would  give  him  another  division. 

"  Reinforcements  ?  "  thought  Napoleon.  "  What  rein- 
forcement do  they  want,  since  they  have  in  their  bands 
half  of  the  army,  which  is  directed  against  the  weak, 
unfortified  wing  of  the  Russians  ? " 

" Dues  au  roi  dr.  Naples"  Napoleon  said,  sternly,  " yu't/ 
n'eat  pas  midi  et  que  je  ne  vois  pas  enfore  dair  sur  mon 
tehiquier.     Allez  !  " 

The  pretty  boyish  adjutant  with  long  hair,  without 
taking  his  hand  off  the  hat  and  heaving  a  deep  sigh, 
galloped  back  to  the  place  where  they  were  killing 
petals. 
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Napoleon  rose  acil,  calling  up  CaulaiDcourt  and  Ber- 
thier,  bc^an  to  talk  to  them  about  matters  which  had  no 

reference  to  the  battle. 

In  the  middle  of  the  conversation,  which  was  beginning 
to  interest  Napoleon,  Berthier's  eyes  turned  to  a  general 
with  his  suite,  riding  toward  the  mound  on  a  sweaty 
horse.  It  was  Belliard.  He  dismounted,  with  a  rapid 
gait  walked  over  to  Napoleon,  and  loudly  and  boldly 
began  to  prove  the  necessity  of  reinforcements.  He  gave 
his  word  of  honour  that  the  Eussiaus  would  perish  if  the 
emperor  gave  them  another  division. 

Napoleou  jerked  hia  shoulders  and,  without  making  any 
reply,  continued  hia  promenade.  Belliard  began  to  speak 
in  a  loud  and  animated  voice  to  the  generals  of  the  suite, 
who  surrounded  him. 

"  You  are  very  excited,  Belliard,"  said  Napoleon,  again 
approaching  the  general.  "  It  is  easy  to  make  a  mistake 
in  the  heat  of  the  fire.  Go  back  and  see,  and  then  come 
back  to  me  1 " 

Belliard  had  not  yet  had  time  to  disappear  from  view 
when  from  the  other  side  a  new  messenger  arrived  from 
the  field  of  battle. 

■  Eh  hien.  qu'est-ce  qu'ii  y  at"  said  Napoleon,  in  the 
tone  of  a  man  who  is  irritated  by  constant  interruptions. 

"  Sire,  le  prince  —  "  began  the  adjutant. 

"  Asks  for  reinforcements  1 "  Napoleon  interposed  with 
an  angry  gesture. 

The  adjutant  bent  his  head  affirmatively  and  began  to 
make  his  report;  but  the  emperor  turned  away  from  him, 
took  two  steps,  stopped,  turned  back,  and  called  up 
Berthier. 

"  We  must  give  Mm  the  reserves,"  he  said,  with  a  light 
motion  of  his  hands.  "  Whom  shall  we  send  there  ?  What 
is  your  opinion  ?  "  he  turned  to  Berthier,  that  '■  oison  que 
fai  fait  aiffle,"  as  he  later  called  him. 

"  Emperor,  we  should  send  the  division  of  Clapar^de," 
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said  Berthier,  who  knew  by  beart  all  tbe  divisioDS,  regi- 
luents,  and  battalions. 

NupoleoQ  nodded  his  bead  in  assent. 

The  adjutant  gallupet!  up  to  Claparfede's  divisiou,  and  a 
few  minutes  later  tbe  j'uung  Guard,  vhich  had  been  stand- 
ing back  of  the  mound,  staited.  Nupuleon  looked  in 
Bilence  iu  that  direction. 

"  No,"  be  suddenly  turned  to  Berthier,  "  I  cannot  send 
Claparfede.     Send  Friant'a  division." 

Although  there  was  no  advantage  gained  by  sending 
Friaut's  division  instead  of  that  of  Claparkle,  and  altbough 
it  caused  an  apparent  inconvenience  and  delay  to  stop 
Clapaifede  and  send  Friant  in  his  place,  the  command  was 
punctually  executed.  Nflp«ileon  did  not  see  that  in  rela- 
tion to  his  troops  he  played  that  rfile  of  a  doctor  who  with 
hia  medicaments  only  retards  tbe  cure,  —  a  rOle  which  he 
comprehended  and  condemned  so  correctly. 

Friant's  division,  like  the  rest,  dieappeaied  in  tbe  smoke 
of  the  battle-field.  Adjutants  kept  galloping  from  various 
mdes,  and  all,  as  though  having  plotted  together,  repeated 
one  and  tbe  same  thing.  All  asked  for  reinforcements; 
all  said  that  the  Kuaaiana  held  their  ground  and  poured 
■  an  feu  J^e^ifer;'  from  which  the  French  army  melted 
away. 

Napoleon  sat  in  meditation  in  a  folding-chair. 

Beauaaet,  who  was  fond  of  travelling,  and  who  had  not 
eaten  anything  since  morning,  walked  over  to  tbe  emperor 
and  respectfully  proposed  to  bis  Majesty  to  partake  of  a 
breakfast. 

"  I  hope  that  now  I  may  already  congratulate  your 
Majesty  on  a  victory,"  be  said. 

Napoleon  silently  shook  his  head  in  sign  of  dissent 
Assuming  that  tbe  dissent  had  reference  to  the  victory, 
and  not  to  the  breakfast,  Beausset  took  the  liberty  of 
remarking  jestingly,  though  respectfully,  that  there  were 
DO  causes  in  the  world  which  could  prevent  a  man  from 
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eat. 

■'  Allet-vous  —  "  Napoleon  suddenly  said,  with  a  gloomy 
expression,  turning  away. 

A  blissful  smile  of  coiapassion,  repentance,  and  trans- 
port beamed  on  the  fara  of  Beausset,  and  he  walked  with 
a  swimming  motion  to  the  other  generals. 

Napoleon  was  experiencing  a  heavy  feeUng,  like  what  ia 
experiencuil  by  an  ever  lucky  winner,  who  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  reckliisaly  staking  his  money,  who  has  always 
been  wioaing,  aod  who,  at  a  moment  when  he  has  care- 
fully considered  all  the  chances  of  the  game,  feels  that  the 
more  his  step  has  been  well  considered,  the  surer  will  his 
loss  be. 

The  troops  were  the  same,  the  generals  the  same,  the 
preparations,  the  disposition,  the  "  proclamation  courU  et 
inerff-ique  "  were  all  the  same,  he  himself  was  the  same,  he 
knew  this,  nay,  he  knew  that  he  was  now  much  more 
experienced  and  skilful  than  before  ;  even  the  enemy  was 
the  same  as  at  Austerlitz  and  Friedland ;  but  the  terrible 
swing  of  the  arm  feU  powerless,  as  though  bewitched. 

All  the  former  methods,  which  had  invariably  been 
crownei!  by  success,  —  the  concentration  o[  the  batteries 
at  one  point,  the  attack  of  the  reserves  to  break  through 
the  lines,  the  attack  of  the  cavalry  —  "  (fes  hommea  de  fer" 
all  these  methods  had  already  been  employed,  and  not 
only  was  there  no  victory,  but  from  all  directions  came 
exactly  the  same  reports  about  generals  killed  and 
wounded,  about  the  necessity  of  sending  reinforcements, 
about  the  impossibility  of  dislodging  the  Russians,  and 
about  the  disorganization  of  the  troops. 

Formerly,  after  two  or  three  dispositions,  two  or  three 
phrases,  the  marshals  and  adjutants  used  to  gallop  up 
with  cheerful  faces  and  with  congratulations,  reporting 
the  trophies  in  the  throngs  of  the  captives,  "  desfaisetaux 
de  drapeaux  et  d^aigUs  ennemis"  and  in  cannon  and  in  the 
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baggage-trains,  and  Muiat  asked  only  permission  to  allow 
the  cavalry  to  pursue  in  order  to  seize  more  of  the  baggage- 
train.  Thus  it  had  been  at  Lodi,  at  Marengo,  at  Arcole,  at 
Jena,  at  Austerlitz,  at  Wagram,  and  so  forth.  Now,  some- 
thing terrible  was  taking  place  with  the  troops. 

In  spite  of  the  announcement  that  the  flfeches  were 
taken.  Napoleon  saw  that  it  was  not  at  all  what  had  hap- 
pened before  in  all  former  battles.  He  saw  that  the  same 
feeling  was  present  in  all  the  men  who  surrounded  hiui, 
and  who  were  experienced  in  the  matter  of  batllea.  All 
the  faces  were  sad ;  all  the  eyes  avoided  each  other. 
Beausset  was  the  only  one  who  did  not  understand  the 
meaning  of  what  was  going  on.  After  his  long  experience 
in  war.  Napoleon  knew  well  what  it  meant  for  the  attack- 
ing party,  after  having  exhausted  all  efforts  for  a  period 
of  eight  hours,  not  to  win  a  battle.  He  knew  that  it  was 
almost  a  lost  battle,  and  that  the  least  eventuality  could, 
—  at  this  strained  point  of  wavering,  at  which  the  battle 
had  now  arrived,  —  cause  both  his  destruction  and  that 
of  his  army. 

As  he  passed  in  review  all  this  strange  Russian  cam- 
paign, in  which  not  a  single  battle  had  been  won,  in 
which  during  two  months  no  flags,  no  cannon,  no  corps 
of  troops  had  been  taken ;  as  he  looked  at  the  secretly 
sad  faces  of  the  persons  surrounding  him,  and  heard  the 
reports  that  the  Russians  were  holding  their  own,  —  a  ter- 
rible sensation,  similar  to  what  one  experiences  in  dreams, 
took  possession  of  him,  and  there  occurred  to  him  all  the 
unfortunate  accidents  which  might  destroy  him.  The 
Russians  might  attack  his  left  wing,  or  might  break 
through  his  centre,  or  a  stray  ball  might  kill  him.  All 
this  was  possible.  In  his  former  battles  be  had  con- 
sidered only  the  possibilities  of  success ;  but  now  an  end- 
less number  of  contingencies  presented  themselves  to 
him,  and  he  expected  Uiem  alL  Yea,  it  was  all  as  in  a 
dream,  when  a  man  imagines  that  a  malefactor  is  attack- 
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iitg  him,  aod  tlie  man  lifts  his  arm  in  order  to  strike  that 
malefactor  with  a  terrible  blow,  which,  he  knows,  must 
BDDihilate  him,  and  he  feels  that  his  puwerless  and  Sabby 
arm  falls  like  a  rag,  and  the  terror  of  an  inevitable  de- 
struction takes  possession  of  the  impotent  man, 

The  news  that  the  Russians  were  attacking  the  left 
flank  of  the  French  army  evoked  this  terror  in  Napoleon. 
He  sat  silently  at  the  foot  of  the  mound,  on  a  folding- 
chair, lowering  his  head  and  resting  his  elbows  on  his 
knees,  Berthier  went  up  to  him  and  proposed  to  him  that 
they  should  ride  down  the  Une,  in  order  to  see  in  what 
condition  matters  were. 

"  What  ia  it  ?  What  are  you  saying  ? "  asked  Napoleon. 
"  Yes,  order  them  to  give  me  a  horse." 

He  mounted  and  rode  to  Sem^novskoe. 

In  the  slowly  receding  smoke,  Napoleon  saw,  through- 
out the  whole  extent  which  he  traversed,  horses  and  men 
lying  singly  and  in  heaps  in  puddles  of  blood.  Such  a 
horror,  such  a  mass  of  killed  men  in  so  small  a  space, 
neither  Napoleon  nor  any  of  his  generals  had  ever  seen. 
The  boom  of  the  guns,  which  had  not  stopped  for  ten 
hours  in  anccesaion,  and  which  wearied  the  ear.  gave  a 
apecial  significance  to  the  spectacle  (juat  aa  music  does  to 
living  pictures).  Napoleon  rode  out  on  the  height  of 
Sem^uovskoe,  and  through  the  amoke  he  saw  the  ranks 
of  men  in  uniforms,  the  colour  of  which  was  not  familiar 
to  his  eye.     Those  were  the  Russians. 

The  Russians  were  standing  in  serried  ranks  back  of 
Sem^novskoe  and  of  the  mound,  and  theii'  guns  kept 
roaring  and  smoking  along  their  line.  There  was  no 
battle.  It  was  merely  a  protracted  slaughter  which  could 
not  be  of  any  avail  to  either  Russians  or  Frenchmen. 
Napoleun  stopped  his  horse  and  again  fell  into  a  brown 
study,  from  which  Berthier  had  awakened  him  before. 
He  could  not  arrest  the  work  that  was  going  on  in  front 
of  him  and  all  about  him,  and  that  was  supposed  to  be 
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guided  by  him  and  to  depend  on  him^  and  this  work  fox 
the  first  time»  on  account  of  its  unsuccessfulness,  appealed 
useless  and  terrible  to  him. 

One  of  the  generals,  riding  up  to  Napoleon,  permitted 
himself  to  suggest  that  the  old  Guard  be  brought  into 
action.  Ney  and  Berthier,  who  were  standing  near  Na- 
poleon, exchanged  glances  and  smiled  contemptuously  at 
the  senseless  proposition  of  this  general 

Napoleon  lowered  his  head  and  for  a  long  time  remained 
silent. 

«  A  huit  cents  lieux  de  France  je  ne  ferai  pas  dSmolir 
ma  garde  !  "  he  said,  and,  turning  his  horse,  he  rode  back 
to  ^evardind. 


XXXV. 


Knrfizov  was  sitting,  with  his  gray  head  drooping 
his  heavy  body  relaxing  on  the  same  rug-covered  bench, 
in  the  same  spot  where  Pierre  had  seen  Mm  in  the  morn- 
ing. He  made  no  dispositions,  and  only  agreed  with,  or 
dissented  from,  anything  which  was  proposed  to  liim- 

"  Yes,  yes,  do  it ! "  he  replied  to  all  kinds  of  propo- 
sitions, "  Yea,  yes,  ride  down  there,  my  dear,  and  take  a 
look ! "  he  turned  now  to  one,  and  n6w  to  another  of  those- 
near  him;  or  "^fo,  it  is  not  necessary,  —  we  will  wait 
awhile,"  he  wovdd  say.  He  listened  to  all  the  reports 
which  were  brought  to  him,  and  gave  orders  whenever  the 
oGBcers  demanded  them ;  but,  while  listeuiog  to  the  re- 
ports, he  was  not  interested  in  the  meaning  of  the  words, 
but  in  the  expression  of  the  fuces  and  in  the  tone  of 
speech  of  those  who  reported  to  him.  He  knew  from  hie 
long  military  experience,  and  comprehended  with  his  old 
man's  mind,  that  one  man  could  not  guide  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  soldiers  who  were  stru^ling  with  death ;  he 
knew  also  that  not  the  dispositions  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  decided  the  fate  of  a  battle,  nor  the  place  where  the 
armies  stood,  nor  the  number  of  guns  and  soldiers  killed, 
but  that  intangible  force,  called  the  spirit  of  the  army, 
and  this  force  he  watched  and  guided  in  so  far  as  it  lay 
in  his  power. 

The  general  expression  of  KutrfzoVa  face  was  that  of 
ft  concentrated,  calm  attention,  and  of  a  tension  which 
with  difficulty  overcame  the  fatigue  of  his  feeble  old 
body. 
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At  eleven  o'clock  the  newa  was  brought  to  him  that 
the  flfeches,  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  French,  were 
retaken,  but  that  Prince  Bagiatidn  was  wounded.  Eutii- 
20V  groaned  and  shook  his  head. 

"  Ride  dovm  to  Prince  Peter  Ivfoovich  and  find  out  all 
the  details,"  he  said  to  one  of  his  adjutants,  and  imme- 
diately turned  to  the  Prince  of  WUrtemberg,  who  was 
standing  behind  him. 

"  Will  it  uut  please  jour  HighnesB  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  first  army  ? " 

Soun  after  the  dejiarture  of  the  prince,  so  soon  after 
that  he  could  not  possibly  have  reached  Sem6iovakoe, 
the  prince's  adjutant  returned  and  reported  to  bis  Most 
Serene  Highness  that  the  prince  asked  for  some  troops, 

Kutiizov  frowned  and  sent  D6khturov  the  order  to  take 
the  command  of  the  lirat  army,  and  asked  the  prince, 
without  whom,  he  said,  he  could  uol  get  along  at  such 
important  moments,  to  return  to  him.  When  the  news 
was  brought  of  the  capture  of  Murat,  and  the  officers  of 
the  staff  congratulated  Kutiizov,  he  smiled. 

"  Wait,  gentlemen  ! "  lie  said.  "  The  battle  is  won,  and 
there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  Murat's  being  made  a  cap- 
tiva  But  it  is  best  to  wait  with  the  rejoicing,"  Still  he 
Bent  an  adjutant  with  this  news  to  the  troopa 

When  Shcherbinin  arrived  from  the  left  flank  with  the 
information  that  the  French  had  occupied  the  B&ches  and 
Sem^novskoe,  Kutiizov,  guessing  from  the  sounds  on  the 
battle-field  and  from  the  expression  on  Shcherbinin's  face, 
that  the  news  was  not  favourable,  got  up,  as  though  to 
stretch  his  legs,  and,  taking  Shcherbinin's  arm,  led  him  to 
one  sida 

"  Go  down,  my  dear,"  he  said  to  Ermtflov,  "  and  see 
whether  something  cannot  be  done," 

Kutuzov  was  at  Gt5rki,  the  centre  of  the  position  of  the 
Russian  army.  The  attack  which  was  directed  by  Napo- 
leon against  our  left  flank  had  been  several  times  beaten 
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off.  At  the  ceutre,  the  French  did  not  move  farther  than 
BorodiDiJ.  On  the  left  flank,  Uv^v's  cavalry  caused  the 
French  to  run. 

After  two  o'clock  the  attacks  of  the  French  ceased.  On 
all  the  faces  of  those  who  arrived  from  the  field  of  battle, 
as  also  on  the  faces  of  those  who  stood  about  him,  Kutti- 
zov  read  the  expression  of  tension  which  had  reached  the 
highest  degree.  Kutitzov  was  satisfied  beyond  all  expec- 
tation by  the  success  of  tlie  day.  But  his  power  of  phys- 
ical endurance  was  leaving  the  old  man.  TTJs  head  several 
times  sank  low,  as  though  falling,  and  he  kept  dozing  off. 
Dinner  was  brought  to  him. 

Aid-de-camp  Wolzogen,  the  same  who,  riding  past 
Prince  Andr^y,  had  said  that  the  war  ought  to  be  "  trans- 
ferred into  space,"  and  whom  Bagratii^n  hated  so,  rode  up 
to  Kutilzov  while  he  was  dining.  Wolzogen  came  from 
Barclay  with  a  report  on  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  left 
fiank.  Sensible  Barclay  de  Tolly,  seeing  the  masses  of 
the  wounded  in  Eight  and  the  disorganized  rear  of  the 
army,  and  weighing  all  the  circumstances  in  the  case, 
decided  that  the  battle  was  lost,  and  sent  his  favourite  to 
the  commander-in-chief  with  this  information. 

Kutiizov  was  munching  a  roast  chicken  with  difficulty, 
and  he  looked  at  Wolzogen  with  merry,  blinking  eyes, 
Wolzogen,  carelessly  stretching  his  legs  and  with  a  half- 
contemptuous  smile  on  his  Ups,  walked  over  to  Eutiizov, 
lightly  touching  the  visor  of  his  cap  with  his  hand. 

Wolzogen  treated  his  Moat  Serene  Highness  with  a 
certain  affected  carelessness,  which  was  to  show  that  he, 
as  a  highly  trained  military  man,  left  it  to  the  Russians 
to  make  an  idol  of  this  old,  useless  man,  but  that  he  him- 
self knew  with  whom  he  was  dealing.  "  Der  alte  Berr  " 
(thus  the  Germans  called  Kutiizov  in  their  circle)  "  macKt 
sich  gajiz  bequcm,"  thought  Wolzogen,  and,  casting  a  stern 
look  at  the  plates  which  were  standing  before  Kutiizov, 
he  began  to  report  to  the  "  old  gentleman  "  the  state  of 
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sCTairs  on  Che  left  flank  just  as  Barclay  had  ordered  him 
to  do,  and  as  be  himself  bad  seea  and  comprehended 
it. 

"  All  the  points  of  our  position  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  and  we  cannot  retake  them,  because  we  have  no 
troops ;  they  are  running,  and  there  is  no  possibility  of 
Btopping  tbeir  flight,"  he  reported. 

Stopping  to  chew,  Kutiizov  gazed  in  surprise  at  Wolzo- 
geo,  as  though  he  did  not  understand  what  he  v/as  being 
told.  Wolzogeu,  noticing  the  agitation  of  the  "  alter 
Serr"  said,  with  a  smile: 

"  I  did  not  consider  it  right  for  me  to  conceal  from  your 
Serenity  that  which  1  have  seen.  The  troops  are  com- 
{Jetely  disorganized  —  " 

"  You  saw  it  ?  You  saw  it  ? "  Kutiizov  shouted,  with  a 
scowl,  getting  up  with  a  start  and  moving  up  against 
Wolzogen.  "How  —  how  dare  you!"  be  cried,  making 
threatening  gestures  with  bis  trembling  hands,  and  chok- 
ing from  excitement.  "  How  dare  you,  dear  sir,  tell  me 
aucb  a  thing  ?  You  know  nothing.  Transmit  in  my 
name  to  General  Barclay  the  information  that  his  news  ia 
false,  and  that  the  general  course  of  the  battle  is  better 
known  to  me,  the  commander-in-chief,  than  to  him." 

Wolzogen  wanted  to  retort,  but  Kutilwv  interrupted 
him: 

"  The  enemy  bas  been  repulsed  on  the  left,  and  ia  beaten 
on  the  right  flank.  If  you  have  not  seen  well,  dear  sir, 
then  do  not  take  the  liberty  of  telling  me  that  which  you 
do  not  know.  Please  to  go  to  General  Barclay  and  inform 
him  of  my  determination  to  attack  the  enemy  to-morrow," 
said  Kut^zov,  sternly. 

All  were  silent,  and  one  could  hear  only  the  heavy 
breathing  of  the  gasping  old  general 

"  They  are  beaten  off  at  every  point,  for  which  T  thank 
God  and  our  brave  army.  The  enemy  is  vanquished,  and 
to-morrow  we  will  drive  him  out  of  the  sacred  Russian 
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land,"  said  Kutilzov,  making  the  eign  of  the  cross  j 
he  suddenly  sobbed  from  the  tears  that  rushed  to  his 
eyes. 

WolzogeD,  shrugging  his  shoutders  and  contorting  hia 
lips,  went  silently  to  one  side,  wondering  "iSier  dieM 
BiTigenommenheit  des  alten  Herm." 

"  Yes,  here  is  my  hero,"  Kutilzov  said  to  the  handsome, 
black-haired  general,  who  just  then  came  up  the  mound. 
It  was  Ra^vski,  who  had  passed  the  whole  day  at  the 
cbieE  point  of  the  field  of  Borodini5. 

Ra^vski  reported  that  the  troops  were  standing  their 
ground  firmly,  and  that  the  French  no  longer  dared  to 
attack  them. 

Having  listened  to  his  report,  Kutiizov  said  in  French : 

"  Vous  lie  penses  done  pas  comme  U^  aidres  qiu  Twus 
tommea  ohligit  de  nous  retirer  f  " 

"Au  contrawe,  voire  Altesse,  dans  Its  affaires  indidaet 
t?eBt  toujours  le  plus  opini&ire  qui  reste  victorieuw,"  replied 
Ra^vski,  "  et  mon  opinion  —  .' " 

"  Kaysfirov ! "  Kutuzov  called  up  his  adjutant.  "  Sit 
down  and  write  the  order  of  the  day  for  to-morrow.  And 
you,"  he  turned  to  another,  "  ride  down  the  line,  and  in- 
form thera  that  to-morrow  we  will  attack." 

While  the  conversatiou  was  going  on  with  Ra^vaki  and 
the  order  was  being  dictated,  Wolz<^en  returned  from 
Barclay,  reporting  that  General  Barclay  de  Tolly  would 
like  to  have  written  confirmation  of  the  order,  which  the 
Seld-marshal  had  given. 

Without  looking  at  Wolzt^en,  Kutilzov  commanded 
this  order  to  be  written  down,  which  the  former  com- 
mander-in-chief wanted  to  have  in  writing,  in  order  to 
avoid  his  personal  responsibility. 

And  by  dint  of  that  invincible,  mysterious  bond,  which 
throughout  the  army  kept  up  the  same  mood,  called  the 
spirit  of  the  army,  and  which  formed  the  main  nerve  of 
the  war,  Kutiizov's  words  and  his  order   for  the  battle 
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OD  the  followiug  day  were  simultaneously  communicated 
to  all  the  ends  of  the  army. 

It  was  far  from  being  the  words  themselves,  or  the 
order  itself  which  was  communicated  to  the  most  distant 
links  of  this  chain ;  there  was  not  even  anything  resem- 
bling what  Kutiizov  had  said  in  what  was  being  communi- 
cated to  all  the  ends  of  the  army ;  but  the  meaning  of 
these  words  was  communicated  everywhere,  because  what 
Kutiizov  had  said  originated  not  in  clever  combinations, 
but  in  that  feeling  which  lay  in  the  heart  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, as  much  as  in  the  heart  of  every  Russian. 

And  having  learned  that  od  the  morrow  we  were  to 
attack  the  enemy,  and  hearing  from  the  higher  spheres 
of  the  army  the  confirmation  of  what  they  wanted  to 
believe,  the  exhausted,  wavering  soldiers  were  consoled 
and  animated  with  courage. 


XXXVL 


PkinoE  ANDRfir's  r^ment  waa  in  the  reserves,  whidi 
np  to  two  o'clock  stood  back  of  Sem^novakoe  in  inaction, 
under  a  scathing  artillery -fire.  At  two  o'clock  the  regi- 
ment, having  lost  more  than  two  hundred  men,  was 
moved  forward  on  the  trampled  down  oat-field,  that  in- 
terval between  Sem^novskoe  and  the  Mound  Battery,  on 
which  on  that  day  thousands  of  men  were  killed,  and 
against  which,  at  two  o'clock,  was  directed  an  inteDsifiedi 
concentrated  fire  from  several  hundred  pieces  of  the 
enemy's  ordnance. 

Without  leaving  the  spot,  and  without  having  emptied 
a  single  charge,  the  regiment  lost  another  third  of  ita 
men.  In  front  and  especially  on  the  right  side  the  guns 
roared  in  the  hovering  smoke,  and  from  the  mysterioua 
sphere  of  the  smoke,  which  shrouded  the  whole  locality 
ahead,  there  emerged  without  cessation  the  swiftly  hissing 
balls  and  languorously  whistling  grenades.  Occasionally, 
as  though  taking  a  rest,  there  passed  fifteen  minutes  when 
all  the  balls  and  grenades  flew  pest,  but  sometimes  several 
men  were  struck  in  a  course  of  a  minute,  and  all  the 
time  the  dead  were  dragged  aside  and  the  wounded  were 
carried  away. 

With  every  new  detonation  the  chances  of  life  were 
more  and  more  diminished  for  those  who  had  not  yet 
been  killed.  The  regiment  stood  in  battalion  columns  at 
a  distance  of  three  hundred  steps,  and  yet  all  the  men  of 
the  regiment  were  all  the  time  under  the  influence  of  the 
same   mood.      All  the  men   were   equally   taciturn  and 
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gloomy.  But  rarely  conversation  could  be  beard  in  the 
ranks,  and  this  died  down  every  time  a  projectile  fell 
and  the  shout  was  heard, "  The  etretchera !  "  Most  of  the 
time  the  men  of  the  regiment,  by  urder  of  their  officers, 
eat  on  the  ground.  One  took  ofl  his  shako  and  carefully 
opened  and  closed  the  folds;  another,  crushing  the  dry 
clay  in  his  hands,  was  buniisbiug  his  bayonet;  a  third 
had  loosened  the  strap  of  his  sabretaschi'.  and  was  buck- 
ling it  more  tightly;  a  fourth  carefully  unwrapped  and 
relaid  his  leg  rags  and  put  on  bis  Imoln.  Rcme  built 
little  houses  from  the  tufts  in  the  field,  or  wove  whips 
from  the  stubble.  All  seemed  to  be  lost  in  tlieir  occupa- 
tions. When  men  were  wounded  or  killed ;  when  the 
stretchers  started;  when  our  soldiers  returned;  when 
large  masses  of  the  enemy  could  he  seen  through  the 
smoke,  —  uohody  paid  the  least  attention  to  these  circum- 
atancea.  But  when  the  artillerj-  or  cavalry  pefsed  ia 
front,  and  the  movements  of  our  infantry  were  visible, 
approving  remarks  could  be  heard  on  all  sides.  But  the 
greatest  attention  fell  to  the  share  of  entirely  foreign 
events  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  battle.  It 
looked  as  though  the  attention  of  these  spiritually  ex- 
hausted men  found  relief  in  the  habitual  occurrences 
of  every-day  life. 

A  battery  of  the  artillery  passed  in  front  of  the  regi- 
ment. The  off  horse  hitched  to  one  of  the  artillery 
caisaons  stepped  on  its  traces.  "  Oh,  there,  look  at  the 
off  horse !  Straighten  it  out !  She  will  fall !  Oh,  there, 
don't  you  see  ? "  they  shouted  from  all  the  ranks  of  the 
r^meut  alike.  Another  time  the  attention  of  every  one 
was  directed  to  a  cinnamon-coloured  little  dog  with  a 
firmly  raised  tail,  which,  God  knows  whence,  was  run- 
ning before  the  ranks  in  a  frightened  trot  and  suddenly 
whimpered  at  the  sound  of  a  projectile  striking  near  hy, 
and,  taking  its  tail  between  its  legs,  ran  away  to  one  side. 
The  whole  regiment  resounded  with  guffaws  and  whoop- 
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ings.  But  the  diversions  of  this  kind  lasted  only  minutes, 
while  the  men  had  been  standing  more  than  eight  houra 
without  food  and  without  work  under  the  unceasing  terror 
of  death,  and  their  pale  and  frowning  faces  grew  all  the 
time  paler  and  more  frowning. 

Prmce  Andri^y,  as  pale  and  frowning  ae  all  the  meo  of 
the  regiment,  kept  pacing  up  and  down  in  the  meadow, 
from  one  balk  to  the  other  near  the  oat-field,  with  his 
arms  behind  his  hack  and  his  head  drooping.  He  had 
nothing  to  do  and  no  orders  to  give.  Everything  worked 
itself  out  without  his  interference.  The  killed  were 
dragged  away  beyond  the  line ;  the  wounded  were  carried 
away ;  the  ranks  closed  up.  If  the  soldiers  started  to  ran, 
they  soon  returned. 

At  first  Prince  Andr^y,  regarding  it  as  his  duty  to  stir 
up  the  valour  of  his  aoldiera  and  to  give  them  an  example, 
marehed  up  and  down  the  ranks ;  later  he  convinced  him- 
self that  he  had  nothing  to  teach  them.  All  the  powers 
of  his  soul,  like  those  of  any  soldier,  were  instinctively 
directed  ouly  toward  keeping  bimaelf  from  contemplating 
the  horror  of  the  situation  they  were  in.  He  walked  over 
the  meadow,  dragging  his  feet  along,  cmmpling  the  grass, 
and  observing  the  dust  which  covered  his  boots ;  now  he 
atrode  with  long  steps,  trying  to  get  into  the  footsteps  left 
by  the  reapers ;  now,  counting  his  steps,  he  calculated 
how  many  times  he  must  pass  from  one  balk  to  the  other 
in  order  to  make  a  verst ;  now  he  picked  the  wormwood, 
which  grew  on  the  balk,  and  crushed  its  flowers  in  hia 
hands,  and  sniffed  their  strong,  pungent  odour.  Nothing 
was  left  of  a!l  the  mental  labour  of  the  day  before. 
He  was  not  thinking  of  anything.  With  hia  fatigued  ears 
he  listened  to  the  same  sounds,  distinguishing  between 
the  whistling  of  the  flying  projectiles  and  the  boom  of  the 
dischat^es.  He  looked  at  the  curiously  watching  faces 
of  the  men  of  the  first  battalion,  and  waited. 

"  There  it  is  —  ^ain  toward  ua  ! "  he  thought,  listen- 
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ing  to  the  whistling  sound  which  was  approaching  from 
the  shrouded  region  of  smoke.  "  One,  another !  One 
more !  It  struck  this  time  ! "  He  stopped  and  looked 
at  the  ranks.  "  No,  it  has  cairi&d  across ;  but  this  one 
has  hit!"  And  he  again  resumed  his  walk,  essaying  to 
take  long  steps  so  as  to  reach  the  balk  in  sixteen  stepa. 
A  whistle  and  a  blow!  The  dry  earth  was  torn  up 
within  five  paces  from  him,  and  the  ball  disappeared. 
No  doubt  it  liad  disabled  a  number  of  men ;  a  large 
crowd  gathered  around  the  second  battalion. 

"  Adjutant,"  he  shouted,  "  command  them  not  to  crowd 
80 !" 

Having  carried  out  the  order,  the  adjutant  started  back 
to  Prince  Andrdy.  The  commander  of  a  battalion  waa 
riding  up  from  another  direction, 

"  Look  out !  "  was  heard  the  frightened  shout  of  a  sol- 
dier, and,  whistling  in  its  rapid  flight  and  settling  on  the 
ground,  like  a  bird,  a  grenade  plashed  with  a  subdued 
noise  within  two  feet  of  Prince  Audrey,  near  the  horse  of 
the  commander  of  the  battalion.  The  horse,  without  ask- 
ing whether  it  was  right  or  wrong  to  give  expression  to 
its  fear,  was  the  first  to  start  back.  Snorting  and  rearing, 
and  almost  throwing  off  the  major,  it  jumped  to  one  side. 
The  terror  of  the  borse  was  communicated  to  the  soldiers. 
"  lie  down  !  "  cried  the  adjutant,  who  himself  fell  to  the 
ground.  Prince  Andr^y  stood  in  indecision.  The  grenade, 
smoking,  whirled  Uke  a  humming-top  Ivetween  him  and 
the  prostrate  adjutant,  on  the  edge  of  the  ploughed  field 
and  the  meadow,  near  a  wormwood  plant. 

"  Is  this  death  ? "  thought  Prince  Andr^y,  looking  with 

00  entirely  new,  envious  glance  at  the  grass,  the  worm- 
wood, and  the  streak  of  smoke,  which  was  whirling  from 
the  rotating  black  ball     "  I  cannot.  I  do  not  want  to  die ! 

1  love  life,  I  Jove  this  grass,  this  earth,  this  air  —  "  He 
was  thinking  all  this  and  at  the  same  time  wae  consciouB 
of  being  watched. 
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"Shame,  Mr.  Officer!"  he  said  to  the  adjutant. 
"  What  —  "  He  did  not  finish.  At  one  and  the  same 
moment  there  was  beard  an  explosion  and  the  jangle  of 
the  splinters,  as  though  from  a  broken  window-pane,  and 
there  waa  spread  the  stifling  odour  of  smoke,  and  Prince 
Andr^j  darted  sidewise  and,  raising  up  his  hands,  fell 
down  on  hia  breast. 

Several  ofBcers  ran  up  to  him.  From  the  right  side  of 
his  abdomen  a  large  spot  o{  blood  had  trickled  into  the 
graaa.  The  militiamen  were  called  with  the  stretchers, 
and  they  stopped  back  of  the  officers.  Prince  Audrey  was 
lying  on  his  breast,  his  face  reaching  down  to  the  grass. 
He  breathed  stertorously. 

"  What  are  you  standing  for !     Walk  up !  " 

The  peasants  came  up  and  took  him  by  his  shoulders  and 
legs,  but  he  groaned  pitifulJy,  and  the  peasants  exchanged 
glances  and  again  set  him  down. 

"Take  him  up  and  put  him  on  the  stretcher  all  the 
same  ! "  somebody  exclaimed.  He  was  again  taken  up  by 
the  shoulders  and  placed  on  the  stretcher. 

"  O  God,  my  God !  What  is  this  ?  The  abdomen ! 
This  is  the  end  !  0  Lord  ! "  voices  were  heard  among  the 
officers.  "  It  whizzed  by  me  within  a  hair's  breadth,"  said 
the  adjutant. 

The  peasants,  having  fixed  the  stretcher  on  their  shoul- 
ders, hurried  ofif  over  a  path  which  they  had  tramped 
down,  toward  the  ambulance. 

"  Keep  step !  Oh,  you  country  louta !  "  shouted  an 
officer,  atopping  the  peasants,  who  were  walking  with  an 
uneven  step  and  were  shaking  the  stretcher. 

"  Fall  in,  Khv^dor,  oh,  Khv^dor,"  said  the  peasant  in 
front. 

"  Now  this  is  like  it,"  the  hind  man  said,  merrily,  hav- 
ing fallen  in  with  the  step  of  the  front  man. 

"  Your  Serenity,  prince ! "  Tim<5khin  said,  in  a  quivering 
Toice,  running  up  and  looking  into  the  stretcher. 
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Prince  Andriy  opeDed  his  eyes  and  looked  from  the 
stretcher,  into  which  his  head  had  sunk,  at  him  who  waa 
speaking,  and  again  closed  his  eyelids. 

The  militiamen  brought  Prince  Andr^y  to  the  woods, 
where  wagons  stood,  and  where  the  ambulaDce  was.  The 
latter  consisted  of  tbi'ee  tents  with  their  folds  thrown 
back,  standing  at  the  edge  of  a  birch  grova  In  the 
birch  wood  stood  horses  and  wagons.  The  horses  were 
eatiog  oata  out  of  nose-bags,  and  the  sparrows  flew  down 
t«  them  and  picked  up  the  spilled  kernels.  The  ravens, 
scenting  blood,  flitted  from  birch  to  birch,  croaking 
impatiently.  Around  the  teats,  occupying  more  than 
two  desyatmas  of  space,  lay,  sat,  stood  blood-stained  men 
in  all  kinds  of  uniforms.  About  the  wounded  stood 
crowds  of  bearers,  with  gloomy  and  attentive  faces,  and 
the  officers  in  charge  of  this  place  in  vain  drove  them 
away.  The  soldiers  paid  no  attention  to  the  officers,  but 
stood  leaning  gainst  the  stretchers  and  fixedly  looked  at 
what  was  going  on  before  them,  as  though  attempting 
to  comprehend  the  oppressive  meaning  of  this  spectacle. 
From  the  tents  proceeded  loud  weeping  and  pitiful 
groans.  Now  and  then  assistants  ran  out  to  fetch  water 
and  to  point  out  those  that  were  to  be  taken  ia  The 
wounded,  waiting  at  the  tent  for  their  turns,  snored, 
groaned,  wept,  cried,  scolded,  and  asked  for  vddka.  Some 
were  delirious.  Prince  Andr^y,  as  a  commander  of  a 
regiment,  the  stretcher-bearers,  stepping  over  the  un- 
attended patients,  carried  up  close  to  one  of  the  tents, 
where  they  stopped,  waitiug  for  filrther  orders.  Prince 
Andr^y  opened  Ms  eyes  and  for  a  long  time  could  not 
understand  what  waa  going  on  around  him.  The  meadow, 
the  wormwood,  the  ploughed  field,  the  black,  whirling 
boll,  and  his  impassioned  outburst  of  love  of  life,  all  that 
passed  through  bis  imagination.  Within  two  paces  from 
him  a  tall,  handsome,  black-haired  under-officer,  with  a 
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Landaged  head,  was  leaning  against  a  bough  and,  epeak- 
I  aloud,  was  attiactiug  everybody's  attention.     He  had 
eu    wounded    l:py    bullets   in    hia   head   and    one   leg. 
Ground  him,  listening  eagerly  to  what  he  was  saying, 
rhered  a  throng  of  wounded  men  and  of  bearers, 
"  We  whacked  him  bo  from  down  there  that  he  threw 
lip  everything,  and  we  took  their  very  king,"  cried  the  sol- 
dier, looking  about  him  with  feverishly  glistening  black 
"  If  at  that  time  the  reserves  had  come  up,  my 
■riend,  their  name  wouldn't  be  left,  because  I  am  telling 
\ua  the  tnith  ^" 

Prince  Audrey,  like  all  those  who  surrounded  the  atory- 
[eller,  looked  with  a  beaming  glance  at  him  and  experi- 
enced a  consoling  sensation.  "  But  what  difference  does  it 
Inake  DOW  ? "  be  thought.  "  And  what  will  be  there,  and 
what  has  been  here  ?  Why  was  1  so  sorry  to  give  up  life  ? 
phere  was  something  in  this  life  which  I  did  not  under- 
i  and  do  not  understand  now." 


xxxvn. 


One  of  the  doctors  iii  a  blood-ataiDed  apron  and  with 
Hmall,  blood-stained  bands,  iu  one  of  which,  bt^tween  his 
little  finger  and  thumb  (in  ordor  not  to  soil  it),  he  was 
holding  a  cigar,  came  out  of  the  ttnt.  This  doctor  raised 
his  head  and  began  to  look  to  one  aide,  but  above  the 
wounded  soldiers.  Evidently  he  wanted  to  rest  a  little. 
Having  turned  his  head  to  the  right  and  left  for  awhile,  he 
'liqghed  and  lowered  his  eyes. 

"  Immediately,"  he  replied  to  the  words  of  the  assistant, 
Mho  was  pointing  to  Prince  Audrey.    Then  he  ordered  the 

^nt  to  carry  him  into  tlie  tent. 
r  A  murmur  rose  iu  the  throng   of  the  wounded   men 
ifco  were  waiting. 

"  Apparently  gentlemen  will  live  by  themselves  even  in 
the  hereafter."  muttered  one. 

Prince  Audrey  was  carried  in  and  placed  on  a  freshly 
cleared  table,  from  which  an  assistant  was  rinsing  some- 
thing. Prince  Andr^y  could  not  make  out  in  detail 
what  there  was  in  the  tent.  The  pitiful  groans  on  all 
Bides,  and  the  tormenting  pain  in  his  thigh,  his  abdomen, 
and  his  epine  diverted  his  attention.  Everything  be  saw 
about  him  blended  for  him  in  one  general  impression  of 
naked,  blood-stained  human  flesh,  which,  it  seemed,  filled 
the  whole  low  tent,  just  as  a  few  weeks  before,  on  that 
warm  August  day,  the  same  flesh  had  filled  the  dirty 
pond  on  the  Smolensk  highway.  Yes,  it  was  the  same 
,  flesh,  the  same  chair  i  canon,  the  sight  of  which  even 
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then,  BB  though  predicting  the  occurrences  of  this  day,  had 
filled  him  with  horror. 

In  the  tent  there  were  three  tables.  Two  of  them  were 
occupied ;  on  the  third  Prince  Andr^y  was  placed.  For 
Bome  time  he  was  left  alone,  aad  he  involuntarily  saw 
what  was  taking  place  on  the  other  two  tables.  On  the 
nearest  table  sat  a  Tartar,  evidently  a  Cossack,  to  judge 
from  the  uniform,  which  was  thrown  down  near  by.  Four 
soldiers  were  holding  him.  A  doctor  in  apectoclea  waa 
cutting  at  something  in  his  cinnamon-coloured,  muscular 
back. 

"  Ugh  !  Ugh  !  Ugh  ! "  the  Tartar  grunted,  and  suddenly, 
raising  up  his  swarthy,  bony,  snub-nosed  face,  and  display- 
ing his  white  teeth,  b^an  to  tug,  pull  away,  and  whine 
with  a  penetrating,  drawn-out  whimpering.  At  the  other 
table,  about  which  a  large  number  of  men  were  crowding, 
a  patient,  a  plump  man  with  his  head  thrown  back,  was 
lying  on  his  spine  (the  curly  hair,  its  colour,  and  the  form 
of  the  head  seemed  strangely  familiar  to  Prince  Andr^). 
Several  assistants  lay  down  on  his  breast  and  held  him 
down.  His  white,  hrge,  full  leg  kept  jerking  incessantly, 
rapidly,  and  frequently,  with  teveiiah  trepidation.  This 
man  was  sobbing  convulsively  and  choking  from  tears. 
Two  doctors — one  of  them  was  pale  and  trembling  — 
silently  were  doing  something  to  the  other,  red  leg  of  this 
man.  Having  attended  to  the  Tartar,  over  whom  an  over- 
coat was  thrown,  the  doctor,  in  spectacles,  wiping  off  his 
hands,  walked  over  to  Prince  Andr^y. 

He  looked  at  I'rince  Antlr^y's  countenance  and  hur- 
riedly turned  his  face  away. 

"  Undress  hint !  Why  are  you  so  slow  ?  "  he  shouted 
BDgrily  at  his  assistaots. 

Prince  Audrey  recalled  his  first,  most  distant  childhood, 
when  a  doctor's  assistant  with  hurrying,  bare  arms  unbut- 
toned hia  coat  and  took  it  off.  The  doctor  bent  low  over 
the  wound,  felt  it,  and  drew  a  deep  sigh.     Then  he  made 
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a  sign  to  somebody.  The  tormentiog  pain  lo  his  abdomea 
made  Prince  Andt4y  lose  consciouaness.  When  he  awoke, 
the  shattered  bones  of  his  thigh  had  been  removed,  chunks 
of  fleah  had  been  cut  off,  and  his  wound  was  dressed. 
Water  was  being  sprinkled  on  his  face.  When  Prince 
Andr^y  opened  his  eyes,  the  doctor  leaned  over  him, 
silently  kissed  him  on  bis  lips,  and  hurriedly  walked 
away. 

After  this  terrible  suffering.  Prince  Andr^y  felt  a  bliss- 
ful sensation  such  as  he  had  not  experienced  for  a  long 
time :  all  the  best  and  happiest  moments  of  his  life,  espe- 
cially his  most  remote  childhood,  when  they  used  to  undress 
him  and  put  hirn  in  a  crib,  when  the  nurse  used  Ui  put 
him  to  sleep  with  songs,  when,  burying  his  head  in  the 
pillows,  he  felt  happy  in  the  mere  couaciousuesa  of  life,  — 
presented  themselves  to  his  imagination,  not  as  the  past, 
but  as  reality. 

The  doctors  were  stirring  about  the  wounded  man,  the 
contours  of  whose  features  seemed  familiar  to  Prince 
Audrey :  he  was  raised  up,  and  they  tried  to  yuiet  him. 
"  Show  me  —  Oh,  oh,  oh  !  Oh !  Oh,  oh,  oh,  oh  ! "  was 
heard  bis  terrified  groaning,  which  succumbed  to  the  suf- 
fering, interrupted  now  and  then  by  sobs.  Hearing  this 
groan.  Prince  Andr^y  wanted  to  weep.  Whether  it  was 
that  he  was  dying  without  glory,  or  because  be  hated  to 
part  with  life,  or  because  of  those  irretrievable  reooUec- 
tions  of  childhood,  or  because  he  was  suffering,  because 
others  were  suffering,  and  that  man  so  pitifully  groaned  in 
his  presence,  —  he  felt  like  weeping  childish,  kindly, 
almost  joyful  tears. 

The  wounded  man  was  shown  an  amputated  leg  in  a 
boot,  with  clotted  blood.  "  Oh  I  Oh,  oh,  oh  ! "  he  sobbed 
like  a  woman.  The  doctor,  who  was  standing  in  front  of 
the  wounded  man,  shielded  his  face  and  walked  away. 

■'  My  God !  What  is  this  ?  Why  is  he  here  ? "  Princa 
Audrey  said  to  himself. 
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Id  the  unfortuDate,  sobbing,  feeble  man,  whose  leg  had 
just  been  amputated,  he  recognized  Anat(51  Kur^igin. 
Anat^l  was  beiag  held  in  the  arms  of  attendants,  and  was 
offered  a  glass  of  water,  the  rim  of  which  he  was  not  able 
to  hold  with  his  quivering,  swollen  lips.  Anatiil  was  sob- 
bing aloud.  "  Yes,  it  is  he ;  this  man  is  somehow  closely 
and  painfully  connected  with  me,"  thought  Prince  Andr^y, 
Htill  failing  to  grasp  clearly  what  was  before  him.  "  bi 
what  consists  the  connection  of  that  man  with  my  child- 
hood, with  my  life  ? "  he  asked  himself,  without  finding  an 
answer.  Suddenly  a  new,  unexpected  recollection  from 
the  pure  world  of  childhood  and  love  presented  itself  to 
Prince  Andr^y.  He  recalled  Natisha  as  he  had  seen  her 
the  first  time  in  the  year  1810,  at  the  ball,  with  her  thin 
neck  and  arms,  with  her  timorous  and  happy  face,  which 
was  ready  for  outbursts  of  enthusiasm,  and  love  and  ten- 
deruess  for  her  awoke  in  his  soul  more  vividly  and  more 
stjongly  than  ever.  He  now  recalled  the  connection 
which  existed  between  him  and  that  man,  wlio,  through 
the  tears  that  filled  his  swollen  eyes,  looked  dimly  at  him. 
Prince  Andr^y  recalled  everything,  and  an  ecstatic  pity  and 
love  for  this  man  filled  his  happy  heart- 
Prince  Audrey  was  unable  to  restrain  himself  any  longer 
and  wept  tender  tears  of  love  over  other  people  and  over 
himself,  over  their  errors  and  over  his  own. 

"  Compassion,  love  of  our  brothers,  love  of  those  who 
love  UB  and  who  hate  us,  love  of  our  enemies, —  yes,  the 
love  which  God  himself  preached  upon  earth,  which  Prin- 
cess M&ya  told  me  of,  and  which  I  did  not  understand,— 
that  is  the  reason  why  I  hated  to  part  from  life,  that  is 
what  is  left  for  me,  if  I  were  to  live.  But  now  it  is  too 
late.     I  know  it  I " 
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The  terrible  sight  of  the  battle-field  covered  with 
corpses  and  wounded,  in  coDJunctioa  with  Ills  cold  and 
with  the  news  of  the  death  or  mutilation  of  twenty 
of  the  officers  he  knew  w^U,  aud  with  the  consciousness  of 
the  impotence  of  his  once  powerful  arm,  produced  an 
unexpected  impression  ou  Napuleon,  who  otherwise  was 
fond  of  looking  at  the  dead  and  killed,  in  order  lu  put  bis 
firmness  to  the  test  (as  he  thought).  On  that  day  the 
terrible  sight  of  the  battle-field  vanqnished  that  firmness 
in  which  he  supposed  that  his  merit  and  his  grandeur  lay. 
He  hurried  away  from  the  field  of  battle  and  returned  to 
the  mound  of  Shevardiud  Sallow,  puffed  up,  heavy,  with 
bleared  eyes,  red  nose,  and  hoarse  voice,  be  sat  in  his 
folding-chair,  instinctively  listening  to  the  sounds  of  the 
firing,  and  keeping  his  eyes  in  a  drooping  position.  He 
was  waiting  in  morbid  anguish  for  the  end  of  that  action, 
of  which  he  regarded  himself  a.9  a  participant,  but  which 
be  was  unable  to  stop.  Hi.s  personal  human  feeling  for  a 
short  moment  triumphed  over  that  artificial  apparition  of 
lite,  which  he  hatl  been  serving  for  such  a  long  time.  He 
transferred  to  himself  those  sufferings  and  that  death, 
which  he  bud  seen  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  ponderous- 
neas  of  bis  head  and  the  oppressive  feeling  in  his  breast 
reminded  him  of  the  possibility  of  suffering  and  of  death 
for  himself.  During  that  moment  he  did  not  wish  for 
Moscow,  nor  for  victory,  nor  for  glory  (what  other  glory 
did  he  want  ?).  The  one  thing  he  wanted  now  was 
rest,  calm,  and  freedom.     But  when  he  had  been  on  the 
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height  of  Sem&ovskoe,  the  commander  of  the  artillery 
had  asked  him  to  plant  several  additional  guns  oo  these 
heights,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  fire  on  the  Russian 
troops  crowding  before  Knydzkovo.  Napoleon  had  con- 
sented,  and  had  given  orders  to  have  reported  to  him  the 
effect  which  these  batteries  produced. 

An  adjutant  arrived  to  say  that  by  the  emperor's  order 
two  hundred  pieces  of  ordnance  were  directed  against  the 
Russians,  but  that  the  Russians  still  stood  their  ground. 

"  Our  fire  tears  out  whole  rows  of  them,  but  they  still 
stand,"  said  the  adjutant. 

"  Ha  en  veuleiU  eTtcore,"  said  Napoleon,  in  a  hoarse  voice. 

"  Sire  f  "  asked  the  adjutant,  who  had  not  made  out  hia 
words. 

"  77s  en  veulenl  erieore,"  Napoleon,  frowning,  repeated  in 
rasping  voice,  "  donnez-lcur-en  ! " 

Even  without  hia  command  they  did  that  which  he 
wished,  and  he  gave  the  order  only  because  he  thought 
that  an  order  was  expected  from  him.  And  again  he 
transferred  himself  to  hia  former  artificial  world  f*  appari- 
tions of  some  kind  of  grandeur,  and  again  (liko  a  horse 
which  walks  on  a  tread-wheel,  imagining  that  it  is  doing 
something,'  for  itself)  he  began  submissively  to  carry  out 
that  cruel,  sad,  and  painful  inhuman  rOle,  which  was  des- 
tined for  him. 

And  not  only  for  this  one  hour  and  day  was  obscured 
the  conscience  of  him  who  more  than  all  the  other  partici- 
pants in  this  affair  bore  the  burden  of  all  that  was  taking 
place;  never,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  could  he  understand 
the  good,  the  beauty,  the  truth,  the  meaning  of  his  acts, 
which  were  too  much  opposed  to  the  good  and  the  true, 
too  far  removed  from  everything  humane  for  bjin  to  have 
been  able  to  understand  their  meaning.  He  could  not 
renounce  his  acts,  which  were  praised  up  by  half  the 
world,  and  so  he  had  to  renounce  truth  and  goodness  and 
everything  humane. 
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Not  OD  that  day  alone,  wh«n  he  was  riding  over  the 
batcIe-Beld,  which  was  covered  with  dead  and  miitilateil 
people  (as  he  thought,  by  his  own  will),  did  he,  looking  At 
these  men,  figure  out  how  many  Euaaiana  there  were  to 
each  Frenchman,  and,  deceiving  himaelf,  find  cause  to  re- 
joice because  to  each  Frenchman  there  were  five  Russians. 
Not  on  that  day  alone  did  he  write  in  a  letter  to  Paris 
that "  U  champ  dc  bataille  a  £U  snperbe"  because  there  were 
fifty  thousand  corpses  upon  it ;  but  even  on  the  island  of 
St.  Helena,  in  the  quiet  of  his  solitude,  where,  he  said,  he 
intended  to  devote  his  leisure  to  the  exposition  of  the 
great  things  he  had  done,  he  wrote : 

'■  The  Russian  war  was  to  have  been  the  most  popular 
of  modem  times:  it  was  a  war  of  good  sense  and  true 
interests,  a  war  of  repose  and  security  for  all;  it  was 
pately  pacific  and  conservative. 

"  It  was  for  the  great  cause,  the  end  of  hazards  and 
the  beginning  of  security.  A  new  horizon,  new  labours 
would  have  been  opened,  full  of  weal  and  prosperity  for 
alL  The  Kuropean  system  was  already  established ;  it 
was  only  a  question  of  ot^^anizing  it. 

"  Satisfied  on  these  great  points  and  completely  at  rest 
on  all  sides,  I,  too,  should  have  had  my  Cont/ress  and  my 
Holy  Alliarux.  These  are  ideas  that  have  been  stolen 
from  me.  In  this  union  of  the  great  sovereigns  we  should 
have  treated  our  interests  as  a  domestic  matter,  and 
should  have  accounted  to  the  nations,  as  a  clerk  to  his 
master. 

"  Europe  in  this  manner  would  really  have  be«)me  soon 
one  nation,  and  each  individual,  no  matter  where  he  trav- 
elled, would  always  have  been  in  a  common  country.  I 
should  have  demanded  that  all  rivers  be  made  navigable 
to  all,  that  the  sea  be  made  common,  and  that  the  large 
permanent  armies  be  reduced  from  then  on  to  the  single 
guard  of  the  sovereigns. 

"  Upon  my  return  to  France,  in  the  bosom  of  my  great^ 
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Btrong,  magDlficent,  tranqiii],  glorious  country,  I  should 
have  proclaimed  its  immutable  limits ;  every  future  war 
purely  deftiigivt. ;  every  new  a^randisement  mUi^nat-hnaL 
I  should  have  associated  ray  son  with  the  empire ;  my 
(Kctalorship  would  have  beea  iinished,  and  its  constitu- 
tional reign  would  have  begun. 

"  Paris  would  have  been  the  capital  of  the  world,  and 
the  French  the  envy  of  the  nations  1 

"  My  leisure  and  my  old  days  would  have  been  conse- 
crated, in  company  with  the  empress,  and  during  the 
royal  apprenticeship  of  my  son,  to  visiting  slowly,  like  a 
real  country  couple,  with  our  own  horses,  all  the  comera 
of  the  empire,  receiving  complaints,  redressing  wrongs, 
and  sowing  everywhere  and  on  all  sides  knowledge  and 
benefactions." 

Napoleon,  who  had  been  destined  by  Providence  for 
the  sail,  involuntary  rflle  of  an  executioner  of  the  nations, 
assured  himself  that  the  nim  of  his  deeds  was  the  good  of 
the  nations,  and  that  he  could  have  guided  the  fates  of 
milhous  and  could  have  bestowed  benefactions  by  means 
of  power ! 

"  Of  the  four  hundred  thousand  men  who  croesed 
the  Vistula,"  he  wrote  further  on  about  the  Russian 
■war,  "one-half  were  Austrians,  Prussians,  Saxons,  Poles, 
Bavarians,  Wiirtembcrgians,  Mecklenbui^iana,  Spaniards, 
ItaUans,  Neapolitans.  The  imperial  army,  properly 
speaking,  was  fully  one-third  composed  of  Dutch,  Belgians. 
iuhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  Piedmontese,Swisa, 
Grenoans.  Tuscans,  Romans,  inhabitants  of  the  thirty- 
second  njihtary  division,  of  Bremen,  Hamburg,  etc ;  it 
counted  scarcely  140,000  men  who  spoke  French.  The 
expedition  into  Russia  cost  France  itself  less  than  fifty 
thousand  men ;  the  Russian  army,  in  its  retreat  from 
Vflna  to  Moscow,  lost  in  the  different  battles  four  times 
as  many  as  the  French  army  ;  the  conflagration  of  Mob- 
oow  cost  the  lives  of  one  hundred  thousand  Russians,  who 
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died  in  the  woods  of  cold  and  discomfort ;  finally,  in  its 
march  from  Moscow  to  the  Oder,  the  Bussian  army  also 
was  affected  by  the  inclemency  of  the  season :  upon  ar- 
riving at  Yflna,  it  counted  only  fifty  thousand  men,  and 
at  KdHsz  less  than  eighteen  thousand  men." 

He  imagined  that  the  war  with  Bussia  took  place  by 
his  will,  and  the  terror  of  what  had  taken  place  did  not 
strike  his  soul.  He  boldly  assumed  the  whole  responsi- 
bility of  the  incident,  and  his  obscured  mind  saw  some 
measure  of  excuse  in  the  fact  that  among  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men  who  perished,  there  were  fewer 
Frenchmen  than  Hessians  and  Bavarians. 
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"  For  what  purpose,  for  whom  shall  I  kill  and  be  killed  1 
Kill  whom  you  please,  do  what  you  wiah,  but  I  will  not 
do  it  any  longer ! "  This  thought  ripened  toward  even- 
ing in  the  soul  of  each.  At  any  moment  these  men 
might  become  frightened  at  what  they  were  doing,  and 
throw  everything  away  and  run. 

And  though,  toward  the  end  of  the  battle,  the  meu  felt 
the  whole  enormity  of  their  deed,  although  they  would 
gladly  have  stopped,  a  certain  incompreheusible,  mysteri- 
ous force  kept  guiding  them,  and  the  perspiring,  powder^ 
stained,  ami  gory  artillerltts,  — only  one  in  every  three 
being  left  now,  —  tripping  over  things  and  gasping  from 
fatigue,  brought  the  charges,  loaded,  aimMl,  applied  the 
linstock;  and  the  balls  Hew  just  as  swiftly  aud  just  as 
cruelly  from  both  sides,  and  crushed  bumau  bodies,  and 
there  went  ou  that  terrible  work  which  is  done  not  byl 
the  will  of  men,  but  by  the  will  of  Him  who  guides  c 
and  worlds. 

Any  one  who  could  have  seen  the  disorganized  rear  of 
the  Russian  army  would  have  aaid  that  the  French  would 
have  to  make  only  one  more  small  effort,  aud  the  Russian 
army  would  disappear ;  and  he  who  could  have  looked  at 
the  French  would  have  said  that  the  Russians  would  only 
have  to  make  one  more  small  effort,  and  the  French  would 
perish.  But  neither  the  French  nor  the  Russians  made 
this  small  effort,  and  the  Same  of  the  battle  slowly  burnt 
oat. 

The  Russians  did  not  make  this  effort  because  they 
were  not  attacking  the  French.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
battle  they  only  stood  on  the  road  to  Moscow,  barring  it, 
and  they  continued  to  stand  there  at  the  end  of  the  bat- 
tle, as  they  had  at  its  banning.  But  even  if  the  aim  of 
the  Kuaaians  had  consisted  in  defeating  the  French,  they 
could  not  have  made  this  last  effort  because  all  the  troops 
of  the  Russians  were  broken,  and  there  was  not  a  single 
part  of  the  army  which  had  not  sufifered  in  the  battle. 
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and  the  Russians,  remainuig  in  their  places,  had  lost  one- 
half  of  their  array. 

The  French,  with  the  memory  of  all  their  former  vic- 
tories during  the  period  of  fifteen  years,  with  their  con- 
viction of  the  invincibleness  of  Napoleon,  with  their 
conaciousneas  of  having  gained  posscBsion  of  a  part  of 
the  battle-6eld,  of  having  lost  only  one-fourth  .of  their 
men,  and  of  having  still  an  untouched  Guard  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  could  easily  have  made  that  efTort.  Some 
historians  say  that  all  Napoleon  needed  to  have  done  waa 
to  have  given  up  his  untouched  old  Guard  in  order  to 
have  won  the  battle.  To  speak  of  what  might  have  been 
if  Napoleon  had  given  up  his  Guard,  is  the  same  as  if  one 
,  were  to  talk  of  what  would  happen  if  autumn  were 
changed  to  spring.  It  could  not  have  been.  Napoleon 
did  not  give  up  the  Guard,  not  because  he  did  not  want 
to  do  80,  but  because  he  could  not  do  so.  All  the  gen- 
erals, officers,  and  soldiers  of  the  French  army  knew  that 
this  could  not  be  done,  because  the  fallen  spirit  of  the 
army  did  not  permit  it. 

It  was  not  merely  Napoleon  who  experienced  that  feel- 
ing which  resembled  a  dream,  when  the  terrible  swing  of 
the  arm  falls  powerlessly,  but  all  the  general.",  all  the  sol- 
diers of  the  French  army  who  took  part,  or  who  did  not 
take  part,  afte.r  all  the  experiences  of  former  battles  (when 
the  enemy  ran  after  efforts  only  a  tenth  as  great),  experi- 
enced the  same  feeling  of  terror  in  the  presence  of  an 
enemy  who,  haring  lost  one-half  of  his  army,  was  stand- 
ing as  threatening  at  the  end  as  in  the  beginning  of  the 
battle.  The  moral  strength  of  the  attacking  French 
army  was  exhausted.  Not  the  victory  which  is  deter^ 
mined  by  the  captured  pieces  of  stuffs  on  poles,  called 
Sags,  and  by  the  space  in  which  the  troops  have  been 
standing,  but  the  moral  victory,  which  convinces  the  ad- 
versary of  the  superiority  of  the  enemy  and  of  his  own 
impotence,  had  been  obtained  by  the  Russians  at  Boro- 
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din6.  The  French  invasion,  like  an  infuriated  animal 
which  in  his  leap  has  received  a  mortal  wound,  felt  its 
ruin;  but  it  could  not  stop,  just  as  the  Russian  army, 
which  was  only  half  as  strong,  could  not  swerve.  With 
the  impulse  already  given,  the  French  army  might  still 
roll  on  as  far  as  Moscow;  but  there,  without  any  new 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  army,  it  had  to  perish, 
from  the  loss  of  blood  from  the  mortal  wound  which  it  had 
received  at  6orodin6.  The  direct  outcome  of  the  battle 
of  Borodiu6  was  the  aimless  flight  of  Napoleon  from  Mos- 
cow, the  return  along  the  old  Smol&isk  road,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  invading  army  of  five  hundred  thousand  men, 
and  the  ruin  of  Napoleonic  France,  upon  which  the  hand 
of  the  stronger-spirited  adversary  was  for  the  first  time 
placed  at  Borodind. 
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For  the  butnaa  mind  the  absolute  perpetuity  of  motion 
ia  incomprehensible.  The  laws  of  any  motion  become 
intelligible  to  man  only  when  he  considers  units  of  thia 
motion  taken  arbitrarily.  At  the  same  time,  from  this 
arbitrary  diviaicm  of  uninterrupted  motion  into  inter- 
rupted unita  rises  the  greater  part  of  human  aberrations. 

There  is  a  well-known  sophism  of  the  ancients  that 
Achilles  can  never  catch  up  with  a  turtle  ahead  of  him, 
despite  the  fact  that  Achilles  walks  ten  times  as  fast  as 
the  turtle :  the  moment  Achilles  will  have  walked  the 
distance  which  separates  him  from  the  turtle,  the  turtle 
will  have  advanced  one-tenth  of  that  space ;  Achilles  will 
walk  this  tenth,  when  the  turtle  will  walk  one-hun- 
dreth,  and  ao  forth,  ad  infinitum.  Thia  problem  appeared 
insoluble  to  the  ancients.  The  absurdity  of  the  solution 
(that  Achilles  can  never  catch  up  with  the  turtle)  arose 
from  the  fact  that  they  arbitrarily  admitted  interrupted 
onlte  of  motion,  whereas  the  motion  of  both  Achillea  and 
the  turtle  went  on  uuinlermptedly. 

By  assuming  increasingly  minute  units  of  motion,  we 
only  approach  the  solution  of  the  question,  but  never 
reach  it.  Only  by  introducing  an  infinitely  small  quan- 
tity and  its  ascending  progression  up  to  one-tenth,  and  by 
taking  the  sum  of  this  geometric  precession,  do  we  arrive 
at  a  solution  of  the  problem.  A  new  branch  of  mathe- 
matica,  having  attained  the  art  of  treating  infinitely  small 
877 
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I  quantities,  now  gives  answers,  in  other,  more  complicated 
I  questions  of  motion,  which  formerly  seemed  to  be  insol- 
luble. 

This  new  branch  of  mathematics,  which  was  unknown 
I  to  the  ancients,  by  introducing  into  the  discussion  of  quea- 
Itiona  of  motion  infinitely  small  quantities,  that  is,  such 
Ithat  by  means  of  them  the  chief  condition  of  motion  (ab- 
I  solute  perpetuity)  is  reSstabhshed,  corrects  that  inevitable 
hich  the  human  mind  cannot  help  making,  when 
I  it  considers  separate  units  of  motion  instead  of  the  uiUQ- 
|termpted  motion  itselt 

Precisely  the  same  thing  takes  place  in  the  search  for 
I  the  laws  of  liisturical  motion. 

The  motion  of  humanity,  arising  in  an  endless  quantity 
I  of  human  wills,  goes  on  in  an  uninterrupted  succession. 
I  The  discovery  of  the  laws  of  this  motion  is  the  aim  of 
I  history.  But,  in  order  to  grasp  the  laws  of  the  uninter- 
motion  of   the  sum   of  all  the  wills  of   men,  the 
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the  part  of  criticiBm,  falls  to  pieces  like  dust,  without 
leaving  anything  beblDd,  simply  because  criticisoi  selects 
for  its  object  of  observation  a  more  or  less  interrupted 
unit,  whicb  it  always  baa  a  right  to  do,  because  the  his- 
torical unit  taken  is  always  arbitrary. 

Only  by  iutroduciug  the  inliuit«ly  amall  unit  for  ob- 
servation —  the  ilifTereutial  of  hi&lory,  that  is,  the  homo 
geneous  tendencies  of  men  —  and  by  acquiring  the  art  of 
integrating  (of  taking  the  suuih  of  the  infinitesimals),  can 
we  hope  to  grasp  the  laws  of  history. 

The  Erst  6fteen  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  in 
Europe  represent  an  unusual  molion  of  millions  of  people. 
Men  leave  their  customary  occupations,  tend  from  one  end 
of  Europe  to  another,  pillage,  kiU  each  other,  triumph,  and 
despair,  and  the  whole  course  of  life  is  changed  for  a 
number  of  years  and  shows  an  intensified  motion,  which 
at  first  keeps  growing,  and  then  falls  off.  What  is  the 
cause  of  this  motion,  or  by  what  laws  did  it  take  place? 
is  what  the  human  mind  asks  itself. 

The  historians,  in  reply  to  this  question,  expound  to  us 
the  acts  and  speeches  of  a  few  dozen  men,  in  one  of 
the  buildings  of  Paris,  giving  these  acts  and  speeches  the 
name  of  Revolution ;  then  they  give  a  detailed  biography 
of  Napoleon  and  of  a  few  sympathetic  persons  and  a  few 
hostile  ones  connected  with  him,  tell  us  of  the  influence 
exerted  by  some  of  these  persona  on  the  others,  and  say ; 
"  This  is  what  has  caused  the  motion,  and  these  are  its 
laws ! " 

But  the  human  mind  refuses  to  believe  this  explana- 
tion; it  says  straight  out  that  the  method  of  explanation 
is  not  correct,  because  under  it  the  weaker  phenomenon  is 
assumed  as  the  cause  of  the  stronger.  The  sum  of  human 
wills  made  both  the  Revolution  and  Napoleon,  and  only 
the  sum  of  these  wills  suffered  and  annihilated  them. 

"  Bat  every  time  that  there  were  conquests,  there  were 
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coDquerors ;  every  time  that  there  were  revolutiona  in  a 
country,  there  were  great  men,"  says  hiatory.  Indeed, 
every  time  that  coLquerors  made  their  appearance,  there 
were  wars,  replies  human  reason,  but  that  does  not  prove 
that  the  conquerors  were  the  cause  of  wars,  or  that  it 
should  be  possible  to  find  the  laws  of  war  in  the  personal 
activity  of  one  man.  Every  time  1  look  at  my  watch  and 
see  the  hand  approaching  ton,  I  heav  them  commence 
ringing  the  bella  in  the  ueiglibouriug  church  ;  but  from 
the  fact  that  the  bells  are  rang  everj-  time  when  the  hand 
of  the  watch  approaches  ten  o'clock,  I  have  no  right  to 
conclude  that  the  position  of  the  hand  is  the  cause  of  the 
movement  of  the  bells. 

Every  time  I  see  the  motion  of  a  locomotive,  I  hear 
the  sound  of  a  whistle  and  see  the  opening  of  a  throttle 
and  the  motion  of  the  wheels ;  but  from  this  I  have 
no  right  to  conclude  that  the  whistle  and  the  motion 
of  the  wheels  are  the  causes  of  the  movement  of  the 
locomotive. 

The  peasants  say  that  a  cold  wind  blows  in  a  late 
spring,  because  the  oak  buds  areunfolding,  and,  indeed,  a 
cold  wind  does  blow  every  spring  when  the  oak  begins  to 
unfold  its  buds.  But,  although  the  cause  of  the  cold 
wind  which  blows  at  the  unfolding  of  the  oak-tree  is  un- 
known to  me,  I  cannot  agree  with  the  peasants  that  the 
unfolding  of  the  oak  buds  ia  the  cause  of  the  cold  wind, 
simply  because  the  force  of  the  wind  Hes  outside  the  in- 
fluence of  the  buds.  I  ouly  see  the  coincidence  of  those 
conditions  which  are  to  be  found  in  every  vital  phenom- 
enon, and  I  see  that,  no  matter  how  carefully  I  may  look 
at  the  watch  band,  the  throttle  and  the  wheels  of  the  lo- 
comotive, and  the  buds  of  the  oak-tree,  I  shall  not  find 
out  the  cause  of  the  ringing,  of  the  motion  of  the  locomo- 
tive, and  of  the  vernal  wind  In  order  to  learn  these,  I 
must  completely  shift  my  point  of  observation  and  learn 
the  laws  of  the  motion  of  the  steam,  the  hell,  and  the 
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wind.    History  must  do  the  same,  —  and  attempts  in 
this  direction  have  already  been  made. 

For  the  study  of  the  laws  of  history,  we  must  completely 
change  the  subject  of  observation,  leave  alone  kings,  min- 
isters, and  generals,  and  study  the  homogeneous,  infinitely 
small  elements,  by  which  masses  are  guided.  Nobody 
can  say  how  much  it  is  in  the  power  of  man  on  this  path 
to  attain  the  comprehension  of  the  laws  of  history ;  but  it 
is  evident  that  upon  this  path  only  lies  the  possibility  of 
grasping  the  historical  laws,  and  that  on  this  path  human 
reason  has  not  expended  even  one-millionth  part  of  those 
efforts  which  have  been  lavished  by  the  historians  on  the 
description  of  the  acts  of  various  kings,  generals,  and  min- 
isters, and  on  the  exposition  of  their  reflections  in  reference 
to  these  acta 
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beast,  which,  exhausted  from  loaa  of  blood,  licks  its 
wound,  they  retoaiQ  in  Moscow  for  five  weeka,  without 
uudertakiug  anything,  and  suddenly  without  any  apparent 
reason  run  back  f^ain :  they  throw  themselves  on  tha 
Kaliiga  road  and  (after  a  victory,  for  the  battle-field  was 
again  left  to  them  at  Milo-YarosWvets),  without  giving 
any  serious  battle,  run  fastei'  still,  back  to  Smolensk, 
beyond  Smolensk,  beyond  VQna,  beyond  the  Berezina, 
and  farther  stilt. 

On  the  evening  of  August  26th,  Kutilzov  and  the  whole 
Russian  army  were  convinced  that  the  battle  of  Borodin^ 
was  won.  Kutiizov  so  wrote  the  emperor.  Kutuzov  gave 
orders  to  get  ready  for  a  new  battle,  in  order  to  finish  np 
the  enemy,  not  because  he  wanted  to  deceive  any  one,  but 
because  be  knew  that  the  enemy  was  vanquished,  just  as 
every  person  who  had  taken  part  in  the  battle  knew  it. 

But,  on  that  same  evening  and  on  the  following  day, 
there  began  to  come  in,  one  after  another,  bits  of  news 
about  unheard-of  losses,  about  the  loss  of  half  the  army, 
and  a  new  battle  became  a  physical  impossibility. 

It  was  out  of  the  question  to  give  battle  so  long  as  all 
information  was  not  yet  in,  the  wounded  not  removed,  the 
projectiles  not  supplied,  the  dead  not  counted,  new  com- 
manders not  appointed  in  place  of  those  killed,  and  the 
men  not  yet  f«i  and  rested.  And  yet,  immediately  after 
the  battle,  on  the  following  morning,  the  French  army 
(by  force  of  that  impulsion  which  was  cow  increased  in  an 
inverse  ratio  to  the  square  of  the  distance)  of  its  own 
accord  advanced  against  the  Russian  army.  Kutiizov 
vninted  to  attack  on  the  following  day,  and  eo  did  the 
whole  army.  But,  in  order  to  attack,  it  is  not  enough  to 
wish  to  do  80,  —  a  possibility  of  doing  was  needed,  and 
this  possibility  did  not  exist.  They  could  not  help  retreat- 
ing one  day's  distance  ;  later  it  was  just  as  impossible  to 
keep  from  retreating  for  a  second  and  third  day's  stop, 
and,  at    length,  on    September    Ist,  when    the    army 
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approached  Moscow,  the  force  of  drcumstaDcea  demanded, 
in  Bpite  of  the  strong  sentimeat  in  the  ranks  of  the  army, 
that  the  troops  should  recede  beyond  Moscow.  And  the 
troops  retreated  one  more  day's  march,  and  smrendered 
Moscow  to  the  enemy. 

For  people  who  are  in  the  habit  of  thinking  that  the 
plans  of  wars  and  battles  are  made  by  generals  in  the 
same  way  that  each  of  us,  sitting  in  his  cabinet  over  a 
map,  mtd^es  bis  combinations  about  what  his  disposition 
would  have  been  in  such  and  such  a  battle,  there  arise  the 
questions  why  Kutuzov  in  retreating  had  not  done  ao  or  so, 
why  he  bad  nut  taken  up  a  position  before  F!li,  why  be 
did  not  at  ouce  turn  on  the  Kaliiga  road,  abaudouiDg 
Moscow,  and  ao  [ortK  People  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
judging  in  this  manner  forget,  or  do  not  know,  those  in- 
evitable conditions  under  which  the  activity  of  any  com- 
mander-in-chief always  takes  place.  The  activity  of  the 
general  has  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  the  one 
which  we  imagine,  sitting  comfortably  in  our  cabinet, 
looking  up  a  campaign  on  the  map,  with  a  given  number 
of  men  on  either  side  and  in  a  given  locaUty,  and  be^nning 
our  considerations  from  a  given  moment.  The  commander- 
in-chief  never  is  in  those  conditions  of  the  beginning  of  any 
event,  under  which  we  contemplate  it.  The  commander- 
in-chief  is  always  in  the  middle  of  a  moving  series  of  events, 
and  in  such  a  way  that  never,  at  any  minute,  is  he  able  to 
reflect  on  the  whole  significance  of  what  is  taking  place. 
The  event  imperceptibly,  moment  after  moment,  carves 
itself  into  significance,  and  at  every  moment  of  this  con- 
secutive, uninterrupted  carving  of  the  event  the  com- 
mander-in-chief is  at  the  centre  of  a  most  comphcated 
game  of  intrigues,  cares,  subordination,  arbitrary  power, 
projects,  counsels,  threats,  and  deceits,  and  is  constantly 
obliged  to  answer  a  multitude  of  questions,  which  are  pro- 
pounded to  him,  and  which  always  contradict  each  other. 

The  learned  military  writers  tell  us  in  a  most  serioua 
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manner  that  Kutnzov  ought  to  have  moved  his  troops  on 
the  Kaluga  road  long  before  Ffli,  and  that  some  one  bad 
even  proposed  such  a  plan.  But,  before  a  commander-in- 
chief,  especially  at  a  difBcult  moment,  there  are  ever,  not 
one,  but  dozens  of  projects  at  the  same  time.  And  each 
of  these  projects,  based  on  strategy'  and  tactics,  contra- 
dicts all  the  others.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  business 
of  the  commander-in-chief  consisted  in  selecting  one  of 
these  projects.  However,  he  can't  do  this,  either.  Events 
and  time  do  not  wait. 

Let  as  say  that  on  August  28th  be  is  advised  to  cross 
over  to  the  Kaluga  road.  Just  then  there  comes  gallop- 
ing up  an  adjutant  from  Milorddovich,  asking  whether 
they  should  engage  the  French  at  once,  or  whether  they 
should  retreat.  He  must  give  an  order  at  once,  that  very 
minute ;  but  the  order  to  retreat  blocks  our  way  to  the 
Kaluga  road.  Immediately  after  the  adjutant,  the  chief 
of  the  commissariat  wants  to  know  whither  to  take  the 
provisions,  and  the  chief  of  the  hospital  whither  to  take 
the  wounded ;  and  a  courier  brings  a  letter  from  St.  Peters- 
burg, from  the  emperor,  which  leaves  no  possibility  of 
abandoning  Moscow,  and  the  rival  of  the  commander-in- 
chief,  the  one  who  is  undermining  him  (there  are  always 
several  such  on  hand),  proposes  a  new  project,  which 
is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  plan  of  passing  over  to  the 
Kaliiga  road ;  and  the  strength  of  the  commander-in-chief 
himself  demands  sleep  and  rest ;  and  an  esteemed  general, 
who  haa  been  overlooked  in  the  distribution  of  rewards, 
comes  to  enter  a  complaint ;  and  the  inhabitants  implore 
his  protection ;  and  an  officer  sent  out  to  survey  the 
locality  comes  back  and  reports  precisely  the  opposite  of 
what  the  previously  despatched  officer  has  reported ;  and 
B  Spy,  a  captive,  and  a  general,  who  has  made  a  recon- 
naissance,—  all  describe  differently  the  position  of  the 
hostile  army. 

People,  who  aie  is  Hie  habit  of  not  understanding,  or 
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WmtN  Ermdlov,  who  had  been  Bent  by  Kutrfzov  to 
examine  positions,  told  the  field-marahal  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  fight  at  the  walls  of  Moscow,  Kutiizov  looked 
at  him  in  silence. 

"Let  me  have  your  hand,"  he  said,  and,  turning  it  ao 
as  to  feel  his  pulse,  he  said,  "  You  are  not  well,  my  dear. 
Think  what  you  are  saying." 

Kutiizov  was  still  unable  to  understand  that  it  was 
posaible  to  retreat  beyond  Moscow,  without  giving  battle. 

At  the  Pokliinoaya  Hill,  within  six  versts  of  the  Dort>- 
gomflov  barrier,  Kutiizov  got  out  of  his  carriage  and  sat 
down  on  a  bench  at  the  edge  of  the  road.  An  immense 
throng  of  generals  was  gathered  about  him.  Count  Ros- 
topchfn,  who  had  arrived  from  Moscow,  joined  them.  All 
this  brilliant  assembly,  breaking  np  into  several  coteriea, 
diacusaed  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  posi- 
tion, the  condition  of  the  troops,  the  proposed  plans,  the 
state  of  Moscow,  in  general  military  affairs.  All  felt  that, 
although  they  had  not  been  summoned  for  the  purpose, 
and  although  it  had  not  been  called  so,  this  was  a  military 
counciL  The  conversations  were  all  held  in  the  sphere 
of  general  questions.  If  one  or  another  imparted  persona! 
news,  he  did  so  in  a  whisper  and  immediately  went  over 
to  the  general  questions :  no  jesta,  no  laughter,  not  even 
smiles  could  he  aeen  among  all  these  men.  All  evidently 
tried  to  keep  themselves  up  to  the  level  of  the  situatioo. 
All  the  groups,  conversing  among  themselves,  endeavoured 
Id  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  commander-in-chief 
887 
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(whose  bench  formed  the  ceotre  of  the  groups),  and  they 
8poke  in  such  a  way  that  he  could  hear  them. 

Kuttizov  listened  and  occasionally  asked  them  to  repeat 
what  they  had  said,  but  did  not  himself  take  part  in  the 
conversation,  and  expressed  no  opinion,  Generally,  after 
listening  to  the  talk  of  one  of  the  groups,  he  turned  away 
from  it  with  an  expression  of  disappointment,  as  though 
they  were  telling  something  different  from  what  he  wanted 
to  know.  Some  spoke  of  the  chosen  position,  criticizing 
not  so  much  the  position  itself  aa  the  mental  capacity  of 
those  who  bad  selected  it.  Others  proved  that  the  blun- 
der had  teen  made  before  and  that  they  ought  to  have 
accepted  battle  two  days  before.  The  third  group  talked 
of  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  about  which  a  Frenchman  by 
the  name  of  Crossart,  wearing  a  Spanish  uniform,  who  had 
just  arrived,  had  informed  them.  (This  Frenchman  was 
analyzing  with  one  of  the  German  princes  serving  in  tha 
Bussian  army  the  siege  of  Saragossa,  foreseeing  a  possi- 
bility of  defending  Moscow  in  a  similar  manner.)  In  tha 
fourth  group,  Count  Rostopchln  said  that  he  was  prepared 
with  his  Moscow  retinue  to  perish  under  the  walla  of  the 
capital,  but  that,  nevertheless,  he  was  sorry  that  he  had 
been  left  in  such  ignorance,  and  that  if  he  had  known  it 
before,  it  would  have  been  different.  Others,  exhibiting 
the  depth  of  their  strategical  combinations,  spoke  of  the 
direction  which  the  troops  would  have  to  take.  Others 
again  spoke  more  nonsense. 

Kutiizov's  face  became  more  and  more  careworn  and 
sad.  From  all  of  these  conversations  KutiSzov  saw  thia 
much :  the  defence  of  Moscow  was  a  physical  impossi- 
bility in  the  full  sense  of  these  words,  that  is.  it  was  so 
impossible  that,  if  some  senseless  commander  gave  the 
command  for  a  battle,  there  would  ensue  a  confusion,  but 
no  battle  would  be  given,  because  the  higher  chiefs  not 
only  regarded  the  position  as  impossible,  but  in  their  con- 
versations restricted  themselves  to  the  discussion  of  what 
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would  happen  after  the  unquestionable  abandonment  of 
this  position.  How  could  the  commanders  lead  their 
troops  to  a  battle-field  which  they  regarded  as  impossible  ? 
The  lower  ranks,  even  the  soldiers  (who,  too,  reflect),  also 
considered  the  position  aatenable,  and  so  could  not  advance 
to  fight  with  the  certainty  of  defeat.  If  Knigaen  atill 
insisted  on  the  defence  of  this  position,  and  others  dis- 
cussed it,  the  question  no  longer  had  any  meaning  in  itself, 
but  was  used  only  as  a  pretext  for  dissensions  and  in- 
trigues.    Kutiizov  saw  that. 

Having  chosen  a  position,  B^nigsen,  with  a  display 
of  his  Russian  patriotism  (which  Kutiizov  could  not  hear 
without  frowning),  insist&i  on  the  defence  of  Moscow. 
B^nigsen's  purpose  was  as  clear  as  daylight  to  Kutiizov. 
It  waa,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  the  defence,  to  throw  the 
blame  on  Kutuzov,  who  had  led  the  troops  as  far  as 
the  Sparrow  Hilla  without  giving  battle,  and  in  case  of 
success,  to  ascribe  it  to  himself;  but  in  case  of  refusal, 
to  clear  himself  of  the  accusation  of  the  criminality  of 
abandoning  Moscow.  But  this  question  of  the  inti-igue 
did  not  now  occupy  the  old  man.  He  was  interested  in 
only  one  terrible  question.  And  to  this  he  did  not  hear 
any  one  giving  him  an  answer.  The  question  for  him  now 
was :  "  Is  it  possible  it  is  I  who  have  allowed  Napoleon 
to  get  as  far  as  Moscow,  and  when  did  I  do  it '  When 
was  this  decided  ?  Waa  it  yesterday,  when  I  sent  PWtov 
the  order  to  retreat,  or  night  before  last,  when  1  fell 
asleep  and  commanded  B^nigsen  to  give  the  orders  1  Or 
even  before  that  ?  When,  whan  was  this  terrible  business 
decided  ?  Moscow  has  to  be  abandoned.  The  troops 
must  retreat,  and  this  order  has  to  be  given."  It  seemed 
to  him  that  giving  this  terrible  order  was  the  same  as 
abandoning  the  command  of  the  army.  He  not  only 
loved  power  and  was  used  to  it  (the  honour  shown  to 
Prince  Prozori5vski,  under  whom  he  had  served  in  Turkey, 
irritated  him),  but  he  was  also  convinced  that  be  waa 
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Jdestined  to  save  Russia,  and  that,  therefore,  he  had  been 
■chosBD  commander-iii-chief  in  accordance  with  the  wish 
lof  the  nation,  though  against  the  will  of  the  emperor. 
iHe  was  convinced  that  he  was  the  only  one  who  could 
Ihold  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army  under  these  hard 
Bconditious,  that  he  was  the  only  oue  in  the  whole  world 
Bwho  could  without  terror  have  invincible  Napole^o  for 
Ihis  ajJversary  ;  and  he  was  horrified  at  the  thought  of  the 
Bcnmmand  which  he  would  have  to  give.  Something  had 
Ito  be  decided  upon;  it  was  necessary  to  cut  short  these 
Btalks  all  about  hini,  for  they  were  beginning  to  assume 
|too  loose  a  character. 

He  called  up  the  senior  generals. 

"Ma  ttte,  fut-elle  bonne  ou  mauvaise,  n'a  qu'H  s'aider 
Md'elle  m?me,"  he  said,  rising  from  the  bench. 

He  drove  to  FQi,  where  his  carriages  stood. 


IV. 


I 


Is  the  Bpacious.  best  hut  of  peasant  Andrfy  Sbtos- 
ty^oT  a  cuimcU  met  at  two  o'clock.  The  men,  the 
women,  and  the  children  of  the  large  peasant  family 
crowded  ic  the  "  black  "  hut,  across  the  vestibule.  Only 
Audrey's  graDdchild,  Maldsha,  a  girl  of  six  years,  to  whom 
his  Moat  Serene  Highness  had  given  a  piece  of  sugar, 
while  fondling  her,  and  drinking  l«a,  remained  in  the  large 
room  on  the  oven.  Maldsha  timidly  and  joyfully  looked 
down  from  the  oven  on  the  faces,  uniforms,  and  decora- 
tions of  the  generals,  as  they  entered,  one  after  another, 
and  seated  themselves  in  the  "  fair "  corner,  on  broad 
benches,  beneath  the  images.  "  Grandfather,"  himself,  as 
Malfbha  said  to  herself  about  Kutuzov,  was  sitting  & 
distance  apart  from  them,  in  the  dark  corner  beyond  the 
oven.  He  was  settled  deeply  in  a  folding-chair  and  kept 
grunting  and  adjusting  the  collar  of  his  coat,  which 
choked  him,  although  it  was  unbuttoned.  Those  who 
entered  one  after  another  walked  over  to  the  field-marshaL 
He  pressed  the  hands  of  some,  and  nodded  his  head  to 
others.  Adjutant  KaysArov  was  on  the  point  of  drawing 
aside  the  curtain  opposite  KutiSzov,  but  Kutuzov  gave  him 
an  angry  wave  of  his  hand,  and  Kaysdrov  understood  that 
his  Moat  Serene  Highness  did  not  want  his  face  to  be 
seen. 

Around  the  peasant's  pine  table,  on  which  lay  maps, 
plans,  pencils,  paper,  there  were  gathered  such  a  mass  of 
people  that  the  servants  brought  another  bench,  which 
they  placed  near  the  tabla     On  this  bench  sat  down 
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ErmiSIov,  Kaysirov,  and  Toll  Under  the  very  images, 
occupying  the  first  seat,  sat  Barclay  de  Tolly,  with  the 

cross  of  St.  Qporge  ahout  his  neck,  with  a  pale,  sickly 
face,  and  with  a  high  brow  which  merged  into  the  bald- 
ness of  his  head-  He  had  been  suffering  from  an  ague 
for  two  days,  anrl  even  now  felt  a  chUl  and  a  breaking  in 
his  bones.  Beside  him  sat  Uvdrov,  who,  apeaking  in  a 
subdued  voice  (in  which  all  spoke),  was  communicating 
something  to  Barclay,  making  rapid  gestures  all  the  time. 
Small,  plump  D{5khtitrov,  raising  his  brows  and  crossing 
his  hands  over  his  stomach,  was  listening  to  what  he  waa 
saying.  On  the  other  side  sat,  leaning  his  broad,  bold- 
featured  head  with  its  sparkling  eyes  on  his  hand,  Count 
Osterman-Tolstdy,  who  seemed  to  be  absorbed  in  hia 
thoughts,  Ra^vski,  with  an  expression  of  impatience  and 
with  a  habitual  gesture  curling  his  hair  over  hia  brow, 
looked  all  the  time  at  Kutiizov,  or  at  the  entrance  door. 
Konovnitayo's  firm,  handsome,  and  kindly  countenance 
beamed  with  a  tender  and  sly  smile.  He  met  MaUsha's 
glance  and  made  signs  to  her  with  his  eyes,  which  made 
the  girl  smile. 

All  were  waiting  for  B^nigsen,  who  was  finishing  his 
savoury  dinner  under  the  pretext  of  a  new  examination 
of  the  position.  They  waited  for  him  from  four  to  six 
o'clock,  and  all  this  time  did  not  proceed  to  the  dehbera- 
tion,  but  in  aoft  voices  earned  on  private  conversations. 

Only  when  B^nigsen  entered  the  room,  Kutiizov 
moved  out  of  his  comer  and  up  to  the  table,  but  in  such 
a  way  that  his  face  was  not  lighted  up  by  the  candles 
that  had  just  been  brought  in. 

B^nigsen  o^iened  the  council  with  the  question 
whether  the  holy  and  ancient  capital  of  Russia  was  to  be 
abandoned  or  defended.  There  ensued  a  protracted  gen- 
eral silence.  All  the  faces  looked  grim,  and  in  the  ailence 
could  be  heard  Kutilzov's  angry  grunt  and  cough.  All 
the  eyes  were  directed  upon  him.    Maltha,  too,  waa  look- 
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ing  ftt  the  "grandfather."  She  was  neareat  to  him  and 
t&v  hia  face  frown,  as  though  he  were  getting  ready  to 
weep.     But  .this  lasted  only  a  moment. 

"T/u  holy  aiid  ancient  capital  of  Russia  !"  he  suddenly 
said,  in  au  angry  voice  repeating  fi^nigsen's  words,  thua 
indicating  their  false  note.  "  Permit  me  to  tell  you,  your 
Serenity,  that  this  question  has  no  meaning  for  a  Rus- 
sian." (He  lurched  forward  with  his  heavy  body.)  "  Such 
a  question  cannot  he  put,  and  such  a  question  baa  no 
meaning.  The  question  for  which  I  have  asked  these 
gentlemeu  to  assemble  is  of  a  military  character.  It  is 
this :  '  The  salvation  of  Eussia  is  in  its  army.  Is  it  more 
advantageous  to  risk  the  loss  of  the  army  and  of  Moscow 
by  accepting  battle,  or  to  give  up  Moscow  without  a 
tattle?'  It  is  on  this  question  that  I  wish  to  know  your 
opinion."  He  once  more  settled  himself  against  the  back 
of  the  chair. 

The  debates  hegao.  B&igsen  did  not  yet  r^ard  his 
game  as  lost.  Admitting  the  opinion  of  Barclay  and  of 
others  about  the  impossibihty  of  accepting  a  defensive 
battle  at  Ffli,  he,  permeated  by  Hussian  patriotism  and 
love  of  Moscow,  proposed  to  transfer  the  troops  in  the 
night  from  the  right  to  the  left  flank  and  to  strike  on  the 
following  morning  against  the  right  wing  of  the  French, 
Opinions  were  divided :  there  were  debates  for  and  against 
this  opinion.  Ermiilov,  D6khturov,  and  Ra^vaki  agreed 
with  IMnigsen's  opinion.  Whether  they  were  guided  by 
the  feeling  of  the  necessity  for  sacrifices  before  abandon- 
ing the  capital,  or  by  personal  considerations,  these  gen- 
erals did  not  seem  to  underi^tand  that  the  council  of  war 
could  not  change  the  inevitable  course  of  events,  and  that 
Moscow  was  practically  already  abandoned.  The  other 
generals  understood  this,  and  so,  leaving  alone  the  ques- 
tioD  about  Moscow,  spoke  of  the  direction  which  the  army 
was  to  take  in  its  retreat.  MaMsha,  who,  without  taking 
her  eyes  off,  was  watching  the  proceedings,  understood 
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the  meaDing  of  this  council  in  quite  a  different  mfmner. 
It  seemed  to  her  that  it  was  only  a  personal  conBict 
between  the  "  grandfather  "  and  "  the  long-skirted  fellow," 
as  she  called  B^nigsen.  She  saw  that  they  were  angry 
whenever  they  spoke  to  each  other,  and  in  her  heart  ahe 
took  "grandfather's"  side  In, the  middle  of  the  con- 
versation she  noticed  a  swift,  cunning  glance,  which  the 
"  grandfather  "  cast  upon  Bfinigsen,  and  then  she  observed, 
to  her  joy,  that  "  grandfather "  said  something  to  the 
"  long-skirted  fellow,"  which  settled  him :  B^nigeen  sud- 
denly blushed  and  angrily  paced  the  room.  The  words 
which  had  such  an  effect  on  B^nigsen  were  KutuzoVB 
calmly  aud  quietly  expressed  opinion  about  the  advantage 
and  disadvantage  of  B^nigseu'a  proposition  in  regard  to 
transferring  the  troops  in  the  night  from  the  right  to  the 
left  flank  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  French  right 
wing. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Kutilzov,  "  I  cannot  assent  to  the 
count's  plan.  The  transposition  of  troops  in  the  prox- 
imity of  the  enemy  is  always  perilous,  and  military  his- 
tory confirms  this  consideration,  Thus,  for  example  —  " 
KutiSzov  seemed  to  meditate,  tiyiug  to  find  an  example, 
and,  casting  a  clear,  naive  glance  at  B&igsen.  "  Take  the 
battle  of  Friedland,  which,  I  am  sure,  the  count  remem- 
bers well:  it  was  not  quite  successful  just  because  our 
troops  were  transferred  in  too  close  proximity  to  the 
enemy  —  " 

There  followed  a  moment's  silence,  which  seemed  dread- 
fully protracted  to  every  one.  The  debates  were  resumed; 
hut  there  en.sued  many  interruptions,  and  it  was  felt  that 
there  was  nothing  else  to  talk  about. 

During  one  of  these  interruptions  Kutilzov  heaved  a 
deep  sigh,  as  though  getting  ready  to  speak.  All  looked 
around  at  him. 

"  Eh  bun.  7n€ssieurs !  Je  vois  que  c'est  mm  qui  payerai 
Us  pots  cassis,"  he  said.     Aud  rising  slowly,  he  went  up 
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to  the  table.  "  Gentlemen,  I  have  heard  your  opinions. 
Some  of  you  will  not  ^ee  with  me ;  but  I,"  he  stopped, 
'*  by  dint  of  the  power  entrusted  to  me  by  my  emperor 
and  by  my  country,  command  a  retreat." 

After  this,  the  generals  began  to  depart  with  the  same 
solemn  and  taciturn  caution  with  which  people  leave  after 
a  funeral 

A  few  of  the  geuerala  communicated  somethiug  to  the 
commander-in-chief  in  a  subJued  voice  and  a  diEFerpnt 
diapason  from  the  oue  in  which  they  had  spoken  in  the 
council. 

Maltha,  who  had  for  a  long  time  been  expected  at 
supper,  cautiously  slip]ied  down  from  the  oven  beds, 
catching  with  her  bare  feet  in  the  projections  of  the  oven, 
and,  getting  lost  among  the  legs  of  the  generals,  bolted 
through  the  door. 

Having  dismissed  the  generals,  Eutitzov  sat  for  a  long 
time  leaning  against  the  table  and  thinking  all  the  time 
the  one  terrible  question  :  "  When,  when  was  it  that  it 
was  at  last  decided  that  Moscow  was  lost  ?  When  did 
that  take  place  which  decided  the  question,  and  who  is 
to  blame  for  it  ? " 

"This,  this  I  did  not  expect,"  he  said  to  Adjutant 
Schneider,  who  came  in  to  see  him  late  at  night.  "  I  did 
not  expect  this !     I  did  not  think  of  it ! " 

"  You  need  rest,  your  Serenity,"  said  Schneider. 

"  Indeed,  no !  They  will  eat  horse-flesh  yet,  like  the 
Turks,"  without  repljing,  shouted  Kutiizov.  striking  the 
table  with  his  plump  fist.     "  They  will  if  only  —  " 


Iv  contrast  to  Eutilzov,  and  in  a  coDtemporaiy  event, 
which  waa  of  eveu  greater  importaoce  than  the  retreat  of 
the  army  withoui.  a  fight,  namely,  in  the  abandonment 
of  Moscow  and  its  couBagration,  Bostopchin,  who  is 
represented  as  the  instigator  of  this  event,  acted  quite 
differently. 

This  event  —  the  desertion  of  Moscow  and  its  confla- 
gration —  was  as  inevitable  as  the  retreat  of  the  army 
without  a  fight  from  Moscow,  after  the  battle  of  Borodintf. 

Every  Russian  might  have  predicted  this,  not  on  the 
ground  of  ratiocinations,  hut  on  the  ground  of  that  feeling 
which  is  within  us  and  has  been  in  our  fathers. 

Beginning  with  Smolensk,  in  all  the  cities  and  villagea 
of  the  Russian  land,  took  place,  without  the  aid  of  Count 
Bostopchfn  and  his  broadsides,  that  which  happened  in 
Moscow.  The  people,  caralesa,  waited  for  the  enemy,  and 
did  not  riot,  nor  become  agitated ;  they  did  not  tear  any- 
body to  pieces,  but  cahnly  awaited  their  fate,  feeling  that 
at  the  most  difficult  moment  they  would  find  the  proper 
strength  for  doing  what  was  necessary.  And  the  moment 
the  enemy  approached,  the  wealthier  elements  of  the  pop- 
ubtioQ  went  away,  leaving  their  property  behind  them ; 
the  poorer  ones  remained,  and  they  burnt  and  destroyed 
what  was  left. 

The  consciousness  that  it  would  be  so,  and  always  must 
be  so,  had  always  existed  in  the  mind  of  a  Russian.  And 
thi.'j  consciousness,  and,  moreover,  the  presentiment  that 
Moscow   would   be   taken,   was  present  in   the   Moscow 
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society  of  the  year  1812.  Those  who  began  to  leave 
Moscow  in  July  and  the  beginnmg  of  August,  showed 
thut  ihey  expected  it.  Those  who  departed  with  what 
they  could  take  along,  abandoaiug  their  houses  and  half 
their  estates,  acted  so  by  force  of  that  latent  patriotism, 
which  finds  its  expression  not  in  phrases,  not  in  the 
mui'der  of  their  cliildreu  in  order  to  save  the  country, 
nor  in  other  unaalural  acta,  but  which  expresses  itself 
imperceptibly,  simply,  organically,  and  therefore  always 
produces  the  most  powerful  results. 

"  It  is  disgraceful  to  run  away  from  danger ;  only 
cowards  are  running  away  from  Moscow,"  they  were 
told.  Rostopchin  impressed  on  them  by  his  broadsides 
that  it  was  a  disgrace  to  See  from  Moscow.  They  felt 
ashamed  to  receive  the  appellation  of  cowards ;  they  felt 
ashamed  to  leave ;  but  they  left  all  the  same,  knowing 
that  it  had  to  be  done.  Why  did  they  depart  ?  It  cannot 
be  assumed  that  RostopchiD  frightened  them  with  the 
terrors  produced  by  Napoleon  in  the  conquered  provinces. 
The  first  to  leave  were  the  rich  and  cultured  people,  who 
knew  full  well  that  Vienna  and  Berlin  had  remained 
intact,  and  that  there,  during  Napoleon's  occupation,  the 
inhabitants  had  passed  the  time  pleasantly  with  the 
charming  Frenchmen,  whom  the  Russians,  especially 
the  ladies,  liked  so  much. 

They  went  away  because  there  could  be  no  question 
for  the  Russians  whether  the  domination  of  the  French 
would  be  good  or  bad  for  Moscow.  It  was  impossible 
to  remain  under  the  domination  of  the  French:  that  was 
worse  than  anything.  They  had  been  leaving  previous  to 
the  battle  of  Eorodiuii,  and  faster  still  after  it,  paying  no 
attention  to  the  appeals  for  the  defence,  in  spite  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  Moscow  that 
he  intended  to  take  up  the  miracle-working  image  of  the 
Iver  Church  and  to  go  out  lighting  the  enemy,  in  spite  of 
the  balloons  which  were  to  destroy  the  French,  and  in 
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epite  of  all  the  Doosense  which  Rostopchln  wrote  in  his 
broadsides.  They  koew  ihat  the  army  had  to  fight,  and 
that  if  the  army  was  unable  to  prevail,  they,  with  their 
ladies  and  servants,  could  not  go  to  the  Three  Hills  to 
fight  Napoleon,  and  that  it  was  neceaaary  to  depart,  how- 
ever painful  it  waa  to  abandon  their  property  to  ruin. 
They  went,  and  they  did  not  think  of  the  grand  meanitig 
of  this  immeDse,  rich  capital,  which  was  abandoned  by 
the  inhabitants  and  was  practically  doomed  to  conflagra- 
tion (it  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  Russian  nation  to  leave 
houses  empty,  without  destroying  and  burning  them); 
they  went  away,  each  for  himself ;  but,  at  the  same  ti 
only  because  they  departed  did  that  grand  event  n 
place,  which  for  ever  will  remain  the  glory  of  the  Bm 
people.  That  lady,  who  as  early  as  June  tuck  her  n^ 
and  jesters  away  from  Moscow  to  the  Government  of 
Saratov,  with  the  dim  consciousness  that  she  would  not 
be  a  servant  to  Napoleon,  and  with  the  fear  lest  she  be 
stopped  by  command  of  Count  BostopcMn,  did  simply  and 
truly  the  work  which  saved  Russia. 

But  Count  Rostopchin,  who  now  put  to  shame  those 
who  departed ;  now  transported  the  government  offices ; 
now  diatribnted  worthless  weapons  to  the  drunken  rabble  ; 
now  raised  images ;  now  prohibited  Avgustfn  from  taking 
away  the  relics  and  icons ;  now  seized  all  the  private 
teams  which  were  to  be  found  in  Moscow ;  now  moved 
Leppicb's  balloon  in  136  teams;  now  intimated  that  be 
would  burn  Moscow ;  now  told  how  he  had  burnt  his 
own  house  and  wrote  a  proclamation  to  the  French, 
solemnly  upbraiding  them  for  having  destroyed  his  Home 
for  Children ;  now  claimed  for  himself  the  glory  of  having 
burnt  Moscow,  now  denied  it,  and  now  reproached  the 
people  for  it;  now  sent  all  the  French  out  of  Moscow, 
but  left  in  the  city  Madame  Aubert-Cbalm^,  who  formed 
the  centre  of  all  the  French  population  of  Moscow,  and 
without    cause    ordered    the  venerable  director  of   posts. 
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Klyuchar^v,  seized  and  sent  into  exile ;  now  assembled 
all  the  people  upon  the  Three  Hills,  in  order  to  fight  the 
French ;  now,  to  get  rid  of  these  people,  surrendered  a 
man  to  them  to  be  killed,  while  he  himself  left  by  a  back 
gate ;  now  said  that  he  would  not  outlive  the  calamity  of 
Moscow;  now  wrote  in  albums  French  verses  about  hia 
part  in  the  matter,^  —  this  man  did  not  understand  the 
meaning  of  wbat  was  going  on,  and  only  wanted  to  do 
something  himself,  to  surprise  somebody,  to  do  an  act  of 
patriotic  heroism,  and  like  a  boy  played  u'ith  the  grand 
and  inevitable  event  of  the  abandonment  and  conflagration 
of  Moscow,  and  tried  with  his  small  hand  now  to  encourage 
and  now  to  arrest  the  current  of  the  tremeudons  popular 
torrent,  which  carried  him  along. 


VL 


TTpon   her  return  with   the  court   from  VQna  to  St. 

Petersburg,  H^lfiDe  was  in  an  embarrassing  condition. 
In  St,  Petersburg,  H^lfene  enjoyed  the  special  protection 
of  a  dignitary  who  occupied  one  of  the  highest  officea  in 
the  country.  In  YQna  she  had  been  intimate  with  a 
young  foreign  prince.  Upon  arriving  at  St.  Petersburg, 
the  prince  and  the  dignitary  were  both  there,  and  both 
claimed  their  rights,  so  that  a  problem  in  H^l^ne's  career 
presented  itself  to  her:  to  preserve  the  intimacy  with 
both,  without  offending  either. 

What  would  have  appeared  difficult  and  even  impossible 
for  any  other  woman  did  not  give  the  least  concern  to 
Countess  Beziikhi,  who  evidently  did  not  in  vain  enjoy  the 
reputation  of  a  very  clever  woman.  If  she  had  tried  to 
conceal  her  acts,  to  disentangle  herself  from  the  awkward 
position  by  cunning,  she  would  have  spoiled  the  whole 
business,  and  would  have  admitted  her  guilt ;  but  H^^ne, 
on  the  contrary,  like  a  truly  great  man,  who  can  do  every- 
thing he  wishes,  immediately  put  herself  in  the  position 
of  righteousness,  in  which  she  believed  sincerely,  and  put 
everybody  else  in  a  position  of  guilt. 

When  the  young  stranger  permitted  himself,  for  the  first 
time,  to  reproach  her,  she  raised  her  beautiful  head  proudly 
and,  turning  half-way  around  to  bim,  said,  in  a  &rm  voice : 

"  Voilil  Vigmxjne  tt  la  cruauti  des  kommes !  Jt  ne 
vCattendaia  pas  4  autre  chose.  La  femvie  se  sacrifie  pour 
tious ;  elk  mnffrt,  et  voilA  la  r^compeme !  Quel  droit 
avez-vous,  vwTiseiffneur,  de  mt.  demander    compte  de  nws 
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amitOg.  de  mea  affections  !  Ceat  un  komme  gui  a  iU  pht$ 
qu'un  pere  pour  moi." 

The  personage  waated  to  say  something.  HSl^ne 
iDterrupted  him : 

"  £k  bien,  oui,"  she  said,  "  peat-Stre  gu'il  a  pour  moi 
d^autres  sentivujUs  qua  ceux  rfun  pert,  mais  ce  n'est  pas 
MTW  raison  pour  que  j'e  lui  ftrme  ma  parte.  Je  tia  suit 
pas  un  komme  pour  lire  ingrate.  Sackes,  moiiseignettr.pour 
tout  ce  qui  a  rapport  it  mea  aerUimenta  intim^s,  Je  tie  reTuta 
eompte  qu'd.  Dieu  et  A  ma  conacience,"  she  concluded, 
touching  her  beautiful,  swelling  boBom  with  her  haod* 
and  looking  up  to  heaven. 

"  Maia  icoutez-moi  au  -nom  de  Dieu." 

"  Epouaez-moi,  et  je  serai  voire  eaelave." 

"  Maia  c'est  impossible." 

"  Voits  ne  daignez  pas  deacendre  Jusqu'  4  wun,  voua  —  " 
Hfifine  said,  weeping. 

The  high  personage  began  to  console  her ;  but  H^l^ne 
said  through  her  tears  (as  though  forgetting  herself)  that 
nothing  could  prevent  her  marrying  him,  that  there  were 
such  examples  (there  were  not  many  examples  then,  hut 
she  named  Xapoleon  and  other  high  personages),  that  she 
had  never  been  the  wife  of  her  husband,  and  that  she  had 
been  sacrificed  to  him. 

"  But  the  laws,  religion  —  "  said  the  prince,  beginning 
to  submit. 

"  The  laws,  religion  —  What  were  they  invented  for, 
if  they  could  not  accomplish  this  ?"  said  H^Ifene. 

The  prince  was  surprised  that  such  a  simple  thought 
bad  never  occurred  to  him,  and  turned  for  advice  to  the 
holy  brothers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  with  whom  be  stood 
in  close  relations. 

A  few  days  later,  at  one  of  those  charming  fStes  which 
H^^ne  gave  at  her  summer  residence  on  Stone  Island, 
she  waa  introduced  to  a  no  longer  youthful  man,  with 
snow-white  hair  and  black,  sparkling  eyes,  M.  de  Jobert, 
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"  wn  JisuUe  A,  robe  courte,"  who,  in  the  light  of  the  illo- 
minatioD  and  to  the  sound  of  music,  for  a  long  time 
talked  with  her  in  the  garden  of  the  love  of  God,  of 
Christ,  of  the  heart  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  of  the  conso- 
lation afforded  in  thia  life  and  in  the  life  to  come  by  the 
only,  true  Catholic  religion.  H^l^ne  vas  touched,  and 
several  times  tears  stood  in  her  eyes  and  in  those  of  M.  de 
Jobert,  and  their  voices  trembled.  A  dance,  to  which  a 
gentleman  came  to  take  H^l^ne  away,  broke  up  the  con- 
versation with  her  future  "direcUur  de  conscience;"  but 
on  the  following  day  M.  de  Jobert  came  by  himself  to 
see  her  in  the  evening,  and  after  that  called  on  her 
frequently. 

One  day  he  took  the  countesa  to  a  Catholic  church, 
where  ahe  kuelt  before  an  altar,  to  which  she  had  been 
led,  A  middle-aged,  charming  Frenchman  put  bis  hands 
upon  her  bead,  and,  as  she  later  told  herself,  she  felt 
something  like  the  wafting  of  a  fresh  breeze  which  de- 
scended upon  her  soul.  She  was  told  that  this  vns 
"  la  ffr&ce." 

Then  they  brought  up  an  abbot  "i  robe  loTigue,"  and 
he  confessed  ber  and  absolved  her  sins.  On  the  next  day 
a  box  was  brought  to  her,  containing  the  Host,  and  thi 
was  left  at  her  bouse  for  her  use.  After  a  few  days, 
H^lfene,  to  her  joy,  found  out  that  she  had  now  entered 
the  true  Catholic  Church,  and  that  the  Pope  would  learn 
about  her  in  a  few  days,  and  would  send  her  a  certain 
document 

Everything  which  was  now  goii^  on  around  her,  all  this 
attention  which  was  directed  toward  her  by  a  few  clever 
men,  and  which  found  its  expression  in  such  ^reeable, 
refined  forms,  and  the  dove-like  purity  in  which  she  now 
was  (all  that  time  she  wore  white  dresses  with  white 
ribbons),  —  all  this  afforded   her   pleasure ;    but  in   her 

iasure  she  did  not  for  a  moment  forget  her  aim.  Aod, 
Kb  it  always  happens  that  in  matters  of  cunning  a  stupid 
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maQ  gets  the  better  of  those  who  are  more  intelligent,  she, 
seeing  that  the  purpose  of  all  these  words  and  this  trouble 
was  chiefly  to  turn  her  to  Catholicism  and  take  money 
from  her  for  the  benefit  of  Jesuitic  institutions  (at  which 
they  hinted  to  her),  before  giving  the  money,  insisted  that 
all  those  operations  be  performed  on  her  which  would  free 
her  from  her  husband.  To  her  comprehension  the  mean- 
ing of  all  religion  was  to  preserve  certain  proprielies  in 
the  gratification  of  human  wants.  And  for  this  purpose 
she,  in  one  of  her  conversations  with  the  confessor,  de- 
manded a  definite  answer  to  the  question  as  to  how  far 
her  marriage  bound  her. 

They  were  sitting  in  the  drawing-room  at  a  window. 
It  was  twilight.  Flowers  sent  their  odours  through  the 
window.  H^Ifene  wore  a  white  dress,  which  was  trans- 
parent across  the  breast  and  shoulders.  The  abbot,  a 
well-fed  man  with  a  chubby,  closely  shaven  chin,  pleasing, 
firm  mouth,  and  white  hands,  which  were  humbly  folded 
on  his  knees,  sat  close  to  H^lfene,  and  with  a  delicate 
smile  on  his  hps  now  and  then  looked  at  her  face  with 
a  glance  of  humble  rapture  at  her  beauty,  and  expounded 
to  her  his  view  on  the  question  which  so  interested  her. 
Hdl^e,  smiling  restlessly,  looked  at  his  flowing  hair  and 
smoothly  shaven,  dark-tinted,  full  cheeks,  and  waited  for 
a  new  tnrn  in  the  conversation  at  any  moment.  But  the 
abbot,  though  apparently  enjoying  the  beauty  of  bis  inter- 
locutrice,  was  carried  away  by  the  mastery  of  his  work. 

The  course  of  the  reasoning  of  the  director  of  conscienc* 
was  as  follows : 

"  Ignorant  of  the  significance  of  that  which  you  under- 
took, you  made  a  vow  of  nuptial  fidelity  to  a  man,  who, 
on  hia  side,  by  entering  into  matrimony  and  believing  in 
the  religious  significance  of  marri^e,  haa  committed  a 
profanation.  This  marriage  has  not  had  tbe  twofold 
meaning  which  it  ought  to  hava.  Yet,  in  spite  of  it, 
your  vow  hinds  you.     You  have  swerved  from  it     What 
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have  you  committed  by  this  ?  Pichi  viniet,  or  p^ch^ 
mortel  I  —  Phh^  v^iel,  because  you  have  cominitted 
the  deed  without  any  evil  thought.  It  now  you  should 
again  enter  weiUock  for  the  purpose  of  having  childrea, 
your  siu  may  be  forgiven.  But  the  question  agaio  falls 
under  two  heads :  first  —  " 

"  But  I  think,"  H^lfene,  wearied,  suddenly  aaid,  with 
her  charming  smile,  "that,  after  entering  into  the  true 
faith,  I  cannot  be  bound  by  what  the  falae  religion  has 
imposed  upon  me." 

The  directeur  de  conscience  was  amazed  at  the  simple 
manner  in  which  this  Columbus's  egg  was  stood  up  before 
him.  He  was  delighted  at  the  unexpected  rapidity  of 
the  progress  which  bis  pupil  was  making,  but  be  could 
not  abandon  his  ingenious  structure  of  arguments,  which 
he  had  built  up  with  so  much  labour. 

"  Entendons-nous,  comlesse,"  be  said,  with  a  smile,  and 
be^&a  to  refute  the  reflections  of  his  spiritual  daughter. 


I 
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vn. 

HfLkKE  understood  thnt  the  matter  was  very  eimple 
and  easy  from  the  spiritual  point  of  view,  and  that  her 
guides  made  difficulties  only  because  they  were  afraid  of 
how  the  temporal  power  would  look  upon  it. 

Consequently  H^lfene  decided  that  this  affair  ought  to 
be  prepared  for  in  society.  She  provoked  the  jealousy 
of  the  old  dignitary  and  told  him  the  same  that  she  had 
told  the  first  suitor,  that  is,  she  put  the  queatiou  in  such 
a  way  that  the  only  means  fot  bim  to  assert  his  right  to 
her  ky  in  marrying  her.  The  old  dignitary  was  the  first 
moment  aa  much  sta^ered  by  this  proposition  of  marrying, 
while  her  husband  was  alive,  as  the  youthful  personage 
had  been  ;  but  be  was  affected  by  H^&ne's  imperturbable 
conviction  that  this  was  as  simple  and  natural  as  the 
marriage  of  a  young  girl.  If  there  had  been  noticed  the 
slightest  signs  of  wavering,  shame,  or  concealment  in 
H^fene  herself,  the  affair  would  certainly  have  been  lost ; 
but  there  were  not  only  no  signs  of  concealment  and 
shame,  but,  on  the  contrary,  she  told  her  intimate,  friends 
(this  means  all  of  St.  Petersbui^)  with  much  simplicity 
and  good-natured  naivete  that  tbe  prince  and  the  dig- 
nitary had  both  proposed  to  her,  and  that  she  loved  them 
both  and  was  afraid  of  offending  them. 

The  rumour  was  eoou  spread  in  St.  Petersburg,  not  that 
H416ne  wanted  to  be  divorced  from  her  husband  (if  this 
rumour  bad  been  spread,  many  would  have  risen  against 
such  an  illegal  intention),  but  simply  that  unhappy,  inter- 
esting Hflfene  was  in  doubt  which  of  the  two  u*  marry. 
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The  question  no  longer  was  to  what  estent  this  was  poB- 
aible,  but  only  which  match  was  more  advantageous,  and 
how  the  court  would  look  upon  it.  There  were,  indeed,  j 
a  few  narrow-minded  people  who  could  not  rise  to  the 
height  of  this  question,  and  who  saw  in  this  scheme  a 
profanation  of  the  sacrament  of  marriage ;  but  there  were 
only  a  few  of  this  class,  and  they  were  silent,  while  the 
majority  were  interested  in  questions  about  the  luck 
that  had  befallen  H^lfene,  and  about  which  choice  would 
be  the  better.  They  did  uot  speak  about  whether  it  was 
right  or  wrong  to  marry  while  the  husband  was  living,  i 
because  this  question  had  apparently  been  "  settled  by 
people  who  are  more  clever  than  you  or  I  "  (as  they  said), 
and  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  solution  was  tanta-  , 
mount  to  risking  the  betrayal  of  one's  ignorance  and  lack 
of  savoir  /aire. 

MSrya  Dniitrievna  Akhroslmov,  who  came  to  St. 
Petersburg  that  summer  to  see  one  of  her  sons,  was  the 
only  one  who  took  the  liberty  of  expressing  her  own 
opinion,  which  went  counter  to  that  of  society.  Meeting 
HS^ne  at  a  ball,  Mirya  Dmttrievna  stopped  her  in  the 
middle  of  the  parlour  and,  amid  a  general  silence,  said  to 
her,  in  her  coarse  voice :  "  They  have  begun  here  to  many 
while  the  husband  is  still  alive.  You,  no  doubt,  imagine 
that  you  have  invented  something  new.  Othere  are 
ahead  of  you,  my  dear.  It  is  an  old  story.  They  do  like 
this  in  all  .  .  ."  And  with  these  words  Mirya  Dml- 
trievna,  rolling  up  her  broad  aleevas  with  her  habitual, 
threatening  gesture,  and  looking  sternly  about  her,  walked 
across  the  room. 

Although  people  were  afraid  of  Mdrya  Dmftrievna, 
they  looked  upon  her  in  St.  Petersburg  as  a  jester,  and  so 
the  coarse  word  was  the  only  one  in  her  speech  that  waa 
taken  note  of,  and  vaa  repeated  in  a  whisper,  assuming 
that  all  the  salt  of  the  witticism  lay  in  this  word  alone. 

Prince  Vasfli,  who  of  late  had  begun  very  frequently 
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to  foi^et  what  he  was  saying,  and  who  repeated  exactly 
t-be  same  thing  a  huDdred  times,  said  every  tiue  he  saw 
bis  daughter : 

" HUene,  fai  un  mot  d  vtms  dire"  he  would  say  to  her, 
taking  her  aside  and  puUint^  her  hand  down.  "J'ai  ea  verU 
de  certains  projHs  relatifs  d  —  voits  saret.  Ek  hien,  ma 
chere  en/ant,  wms  savez  que  mon  casur  de  ■ph^e  se  rfjoiiil  rfe 
voua  savoir —  Vans  avez  tant  souffert —  Maix,  chin 
en/ant  —  rie  consaltez  que  votre  ceeur.  C'est  tout  ce  que  je 
TOMS  dia."  And,  concealiDg  his  agitation,  which  was 
always  the  same,  he  wuuld  press  his  cheek  to  the  cheek  of 
tuB  daughter  and  would  go  away.  BiUbin,  who  had  not 
yet  lost  his  reputation  of  a  very  clever  mau,  and  who  was 
an  unselfish  friend  of  H^lfene's,  one  of  those  friends  whom 
brilliant  women  always  have,  and  who  never  can  pass  over 
to  the  r9le  of  lovers,  —  Bilibin  once  told  liis  friend  H^l^ne 
en  petit  comity,  his  view  on  the  whole  imuter. 

"  Ecoutez,  Bilibine .' "  (HHkne  always  called  such  friends 
as  Bilfbin  by  their  family  name),  —  and  she  touched  hia 
dress  coat  with  her  white  ring-bedecked  hand.  "  Dites- 
moi  comme  vous  diriex  &  une  saeur,  que  doia-je  /aire  f 
Lequei  des  deux  f  " 

Bilfbin  knit  his  brow  and  fell  to  muaiog,  with  a  smile 
OD  his  hps. 

"  Vous  ne  me  prenez  pas  unawares,  vons  savez,"  he  said. 
"  Comtrui  virilable  amifai  pensi  et  repensi  it  votre  affaire. 
Voyez^'ovs,  si  vous  ipovsez  U  prince"  he  bent  down  a 
finger,  "  voug  perdez  pour  toujours  la  chance  d^ipouaer 
Fautre,  et  puis  vous  ■nUconterUa  la  Cour.  (Comme  vous 
savez,  il  y  a  une  esp^ce  de  parenti.)  Mais  si  vous  ipouset  U 
viffwx  comte,  vO'US  /aites  le  bonhtur  de  ses  dernier s  jours,  et 
puis  eomme  veuve  du  grand  —  le  prince  ne  fait  plus  de 
mesalliance  en  vous  fpouiant,"  and  Bilibin  smoothed  out 
the  wrinkles  on  bis  brow. 

"  Voilfi  un  veritable  ami ! "  said  beaming  H^lfene,  once 
more  touching  Bilibin 's  sleeve  with  her  hand.  "  Mais  e'est 
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que  faime  Tun  et  tav.tre,je  ne  voudraia  pa9  Uur/airt  <U 
chagrin.  Jt  don/Krais  ma  vie  pour  leur  bonheur  it  tout 
dsax,"  she  said. 

BilTbin  shrugged  Ms  shoulders,  as  though  to  say  that 
eveu  he  was  unable  to  assist  her  in  such  sorrow. 

"  Une  mailresse-femme  !  VoilH  cc  qui  s'appelU  poser 
carr^ment  la  question.  Elie  vmtdrait  Spouser  tons  Its  trois 
it  la  fois,"  thought  BUIbin.  "  But  tell  me,  how  will  your 
husband  look  upon  this  affair  ^  "  he  said,  on  account  of  hie 
well-eatabliahed  reputation  not  fearing  to  lower  himself  by 
such  a  naive  question.     "  "Will  he  consent  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  II  m'aime  tant !  "  said  H^lfene,  who  for  some 
reason  thought  that  Pierre,  too,  loved  her.  "  11 /era  tout 
pour  Tnoi." 

Billbin  wrinkled  up  his  skia,  to  indicate  the  coming  of 
a  mot. 

"  Mime  le  divorce,"  he  said. 

H^lfene  smiled. 

Among  the  persons  who  allowed  themselves  to  doubt 
the  legality  of  the  intended  marriage,  was  H^I^ne's 
mother,  Princess  Kur^in.  She  was  constantly  tormented 
by  jealousy  of  her  daughter,  and  now  that  the  subject  of 
jealousy  was  so  near  to  her  heart,  she  could  not  make 
peace  with  this  thouglit.  She  consulted  a  Russian  priest 
as  to  the  possibility  of  a  divorce  and  of  marrying  during 
the  life  of  the  husband,  and  the  priest  informed  her  that 
this  was  impossible,  and  to  her  joy  referred  her  to  the  Gos- 
pel text,  where  the  possibility  of  remarrying  during  the  life- 
time of  the  husband  was  directly  denied. 

Armed  with  these  argujnents,  which  to  her  seemed  un- 
answerable, the  princess  went  to  see  her  daughter  early  in 
the  morning,  hoping  to  find  her  alone  at  that  time  of  t^e 
day. 

Having  listened  to  the  objections  of  her  mother, 
B^ae  smiled  meekly  and  sarcastically. 

"  Ak,  maman,  nt  ditea  pas  de  hHise»  f     Vous  ne  compre- 
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iwa  Wen.  Dans  ma  position  fai  dta  devoirs,"  said  H^l^ne, 
transfeniDg  the  converaation  trom  the  RusBiao  to  the 
French  lauguage,  the  Russian  somehow  appearing  Inade- 
qaat«  to  represent  her  case. 

"  Bat,  my  dear  —  " 

"  Ah,  maman,  eominint  tst-ee  q-ue  vous  ne  comprenex  pOM  I 
qvt  le  Saint  P^e,  qui  a  U  droit  de  doniter  de»  dit-  I 
penaes  —  " 

Just  then  the  lady  companion,  who  was  living  in 
Hflfene's  house,  came  to  report  that  his  Highuess  was  in 
the  parlour  and  wished  to  see  her. 

"  iVon,  ditea-lui  que  Je  ne  veux  pas  le  voir,  qve  je  ntM  ^ 
furitttse  contre  lui,  parce  qtt'U  m'a  maru/ui  parole." 

"  Comlease,  i  tout  pec/U  misdricorde,"  said,  entering,  B  1 
young,   light-complexion ed    man   with   a   long    face  and 

The  old  princess'  rose  respectfully  and  curtseyed.  The 
young  man  paid  no  attention  to  her.  The  princess  nodded 
to  her  daughter  and  glided  toward  the  door. 

"  Yes,  she  is  right,"  thought  the  old  princess,  all  of 
whose  convictioua  melted  at  the  appearance  oE  his  High- 
ness. "  She  is  right ;  but  how  is  it  we  in  our  irretrieva- 
ble youth  did  not  know  all  this  ?  And  yet  it  was  all  so 
simple,"  she  thought,  seating  herself  in  the  carriage. 

Id  the  beginning  of  Auguat  HS&ne's  afTair  was  clearly 
defined,  and  she  wrote  to  her  husband  (who,  she  thought, 
loved  her  very  much)  a  letter,  in  which  she  informed  him 

of  her  intention  of  marrying  N N ,  and  of  the 

fact  that  she  had  adopted  the  only  true  religion,  and  asked 
him  to  attend  to  all  those  necessary  formahties  of  divorce, 
of  which  the  bearer  of  the  letter  would  inform  him. 

"  Sur  ce  Je  prie  Dieu,  mon  ami,  de  vous  avoir  tout  Sa 
Bainte  et  puissante  garde.      Votre  amie,  SUine." 

This  letter  was  brought  to  Pierre's  house  just  as  he  was 
OQ  the  field  of  Borodin^. 
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Running  down,  for  the  second  time,  at  the  eod  of  the 
battle  of  BorodiD(5,  from  the  Ra^vaki  Battery,  Pierre  with 
crowds  of  soldiers  rushed  down  the  ravine  tuward  Kny&z- 
kovo,  passed  by  the  ambulance,  and,  seeing  blood  and 
hearing  shouts  and  groans,  hurried  on,  mingling  with  the 
crowds  of  soldiers. 

The  one  thing  Pierre  now  wished  above  all  others,  with 
all  the  powers  of  his  soul,  was  to  get  away  as  quickly  aa 
possible  from  those  terrible  impressions,  which  he  had 
received  that  day,  to  return  to  the  customary  coadltioas 
of  lite,  and  calmly  to  fall  asleep  on  the  bed  in  his  room. 
Only  in  the  habitual  conditions  of  life,  he  felt,  would  he 
be  able  to  understand  himself  and  all  that  he  had  seen 
and  eiperieneed.  But  these  habitual  conditions  did  nob 
exist. 

Though  the  balls  and  bullets  did  not  whistle  here,  on 
the  road  over  which  he  was  riding,  on  all  aides,  it  was  the 
same  as  it  had  been  on  the  field  of  battle.  There  were 
the  same  suffering,  exhausted,  and  occasionally  strangely 
indifferent  faces,  the  same  blood,  the  same  soldier  over- 
coats, the  same  sounds  of  the  fusilade,  though  distant, 
yet  still  inducing  terror;  in  addition  it  was  sultry  and 
dusty. 

After  walking  about  three  versts  along  the  Mozhiysk 
highway,  Pierre  sat  down  at  the  aide  of  the  road. 

Twilight  descended  upon  earth,  and  the  din  of  the  ord- 
nance died  away.  Leaning  on  his  arm,  Pierre  lay  down 
and  lay  so  for  a  long  time,  looking  at  the  shadows  moving 
past  him  in  the  darkness.     It  seemed  to  him  all  the  timo 
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that  a  ball  was  flying  toward  him  with  a  temble  whistle ; 
he  trembled  and  raised  biiuself  a  little.  He  did  Dot 
remember  how  long  he  hod  been  thera  In  the  middle 
of  the  night  three  soldiers  draped  up  some  twigs  neat 
him  and,  making  a  fire,  settled  down  beside  him.  Look- 
ing askance  at  Pierre,  the  soldiers  placed  a  kettle  over  the 
fire,  broke  some  hardtack  into  it.  and  put  in  some  lard. 
The  agreeable  odour  of  the  fat  victuals  blended  with  the 
odour  of  the  smoke,  Pierre  raised  himself  a  little  and 
aigbed.  The  soldiers  (there  were  three  of  them)  ate, 
without  paying  any  attention  to  Pierre,  find  carried  on  a 
conversation  among  themselves. 

"  What  kind  of  a  man  are  you  ? "  one  of  the  soldiers 
suddt^nly  turned  to  Pierre,  evidently  understanding  the 
question  in  the  same  manner  as  Pierre  understood  it.  "  If 
you  want  to  eat,  we  will  give  you  some,  only  tell  us 
whether  you  are  an  honest  man." 

"  I  ?  1  ? "  said  Pierre,  feeling  the  necessity  of  minimis- 
ing as  much  as  possible  his  social  position,  in  order  to  get 
near  to  the  soldiers  and  be  understooil  by  them.  "  I  am 
ID  reality  an  officer  of  the  mCitia,  only  my  company  is 
not  here ;  when  I  came  to  the  battle-field  I  lost  it" 

"  I  say ! "  said  one  of  the  soldiers. 

Anotber  soldier  shook  his  head. 

"  Well,  will  you  eat  some  porridge  ? "  asked  the  first  sol- 
dier, handing  Pierre  a  wooden  npoon,  which  he  had  licked 
clean. 

Pierre  sat  down  near  the  fire  and  began  to  eat  the 
porridge,  —  the  food  which  was  in  the  kettle,  and  which 
seemed  to  him  the  most  savoury  dish  he  had  ever  eaten. 
While  he,  bending  over  the  kettle  and  eagerly  taking 
large  spoonfuls,  munched  his  food,  his  face  was  visible 
in  the  hght  of  the  fire,  and  the  soldiers  looked  at  him 
silently. 

"  AVhere  do  you  have  to  go  ?  Tell  me ! "  one  of  the 
Bolili'.Ts  asked  him. 
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"  I  want  to  go  to  Mozhdyak." 

"  So  you  are  a  gentleman  ? " 

"  Yea." 

"  What  is  your  Dame  ? " 

"  Peter  KirDlovicli." 

"  Come,  Peter  Kirfllovich,  we  will  take  you  there." 

The  soldiers  weot  with  Pierre  to  Mozh^ysk  through 
the  darkness. 

The  cocks  were  already  crowiDg  when  they  reached 
Mozhlysk  and  b^an  to  ascend  the  st«ep  hill.  Pierre 
walked  with  t!ie  soldiers,  entirely  forgetful  of  the  fact 
that  his  taveru  was  at  the  fuut  of  the  hill,  and  that  he 
had  passed  it  long  ago.  He  would  not  have  thought  of  it 
(he  was  in  such  a  state  of  forgeCfulness),  if  his  groom  had 
not  stumbled  on  him  half-way  up  the  hill.  Tlie  groom 
had  gone  all  over  town,  trying  to  find  him,  and  was  on  his 
way  back  to  the  tavern  ;  he  recognized  Pierre  by  hia  hat 
which  gleamed  white  through  the  darkness. 

"  Your  Serenity,"  he  said,  "  we  were  despairing  of  you. 
Why  are  you  on  foot  ?  Whither  are  you  going,  if  you 
please  ? " 

"  Oh,  yea,"  aaid  Pierre. 

The  soldiers  stopped. 

"  Well,  have  you  found  your  people  t "  asked  one  of 
them. 

"  G!ood-bye,  Pet«r  Kirfllovich,  I  think,  it  is !  Good-bye. 
Peter  Kirfllovich  1 "  said  the  other  voices. 

"  Good-bye,"  repHed  Pierre,  starting  with  hifl  groom  for 
the  tavern, 

"  I  must  give  them  something  ! "  thought  Pierre,  putting 
his  hand  into  hia  pocket.  '*  No,  you  must  not,"  said  an- 
other voice. 

In  the  rooms  of  the  tavern  there  was  no  room :  eveiy 
avaflable  place  was  occupied.  Pierre  went  into  the  yard 
and,  covering  up  his  bead,  lay  down  in  his  carriag& 


PtEBBK  had  barely  put  his  head  down  oq  his  pillow, 
when  he  felt  himself  falliag  asleep ;  but  saddenly  he 
heard,  almost  with  the  distinctness  of  reality,  the  "  Boom, 
boom,  boom,"  of  the  reports ;  he  heard  groans,  cries,  tha 
plashing  of  projectiles;  he  amelled  blood  and  powder, — . 
and  a  feeling  of  terror,  of  the  fear  of  death,  took  possessioa 
of  him.  He  opened  his  eyes  in  fright,  and  raised  his  bead 
above  his  overcoat.  Everything  was  quiet  outside.  Only 
in  the  gateway  an  orderly  was  walking  around,  speaking 
with  the  tavern-keeper  and  plashing  through  the  mud. 
Above  Pierre's  head,  under  the  dark  roof  of  the  shingled 
penthouse,  the  doves  fluttered  at  the  motion  which  he 
made  in  raising  hiujself.  Over  the  whole  yard  lay  that 
peaceful,  strong  odour  of  tlie  tavern  yard,  the  odour  of 
hay,  manure,  and  tar,  which  at  that  moment  gave  Pierre 
much  pleasure.  Between  two  penthouses  could  be  seen 
the  pure,  starry  heavens. 

"  Thank  God  it  isn't  like  that  now ! "  thought  Pierre, 
again  covering  up  his  head.  "  Oh,  how  frightful  terror  is, 
and  how  disgracefully  I  have  abandoned  myself  to  it ! 
But  they  —  thti/  were  firm  and  calm  all  the  time,  to  the 
end  —  "  he  thought  "  They,"  in  Pierre's  mind  were  the 
soldiers  who  had  been  in  the  battery,  and  those  who  had 
fed  him,  and  those  who  had  prayed  to  the  image.  "  They," 
—  those  strange  people,  heretofore  unfamiliar  to  him,  (Aey 
stood  out  clearly  and  sharply  in  his  mind  above  all  othw 
men. 
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"  To  be  a  Boldier,  aimply  &  Boldier ! "  thought  Pierre, 
falling  asleep.  "  To  enter  this  common  life  with  all  ODe'8 
being,  to  become  permeated  by  what  makes  them  such  I 
But  how  throw  off  all  this  superfluous,  devilish  matter, 
all  the  burden  of  the  external  man  ?  At  cue  time  I  could 
have  been  a  soldier.  I  could  have  run  away  from  my 
father,  as  I  wished  to  do.  I  might  have  been  made  a 
common  soldier  after  my  duel  with  D61okhov."  And 
in  Pierre's  imagination  flashed  the  dinner  at  the  club, 
at  which  he  challenged  D<^lokhov,  and  the  benefactor  at 
Torzh^k.  And  now  he  thought  of  the  solemn  table  lodge. 
The  lodge  was  taking  place  at  the  English  club.  A  famil- 
iar, near,  and  dear  person  was  sitting  at  the  end  of  the 
table.  Yes,  it  was  he !  The  benefactor.  "  But  he  is 
dead ! "  thought  Pierre.  "  Yes,  be  is ;  but  I  did  not  know 
that  he  was  aUve.  How  sorry  I  am  that  he  is  dead,  and 
how  glad  that  he  is  again  alive  I "  At  one  side  of  the  table 
sat  Anat61,  Ddlokhov,  Nesvitskdy,  Denisov,  and  others  like 
them  (the  category  of  these  men  was  as  clearly  defined  in 
hia  sleep,  aa  the  category  of  those  men  whom  he  called 
"  they  "),  and  these  men,  Auat61,  IMlokhov,  were  shouting 
and  singing ;  but  through  their  cries  could  be  heard  the 
voice  of  the  benefactor,  speaking  without  cessatiou,  and 
the  sound  of  these  words  was  aa  signiScaot  and  unbroken 
as  the  din  on  the  battle-field,  but  it  was  pleasant  and  con- 
soling. Pierre  did  not  understand  what  the  benefactor 
was  saying,  but  he  knew  (the  category  of  ideas  waa  so 
clear  in  his  dream)  that  the  benefactor  was  speaking 
about  goodness,  about  the  possibility  of  being  what "  they  " 
were.  And  "  they  "  with  their  simple,  kindly,  firm  faces, 
surrounded  the  benefactor  on  all  sides.  But  although 
they  were  good,  they  did  not  look  at  Pierre,  did  not  know 
him.  He  tried  to  rise,  but  just  then  his  feet  grew  cold 
and  were  bared. 

He  felt  ashamed,  and  with  one  hand  covered  his  feet, 
from  which  the  overcoat  had  actually  slipped  down.     In 
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adjusting  the  overcoat,  Pierre  for  a  moment  opened  his 
eyes  and  saw  the  same  penthouses,  posts,  yard,  but  now 
it  was  all  bluish  and  bright,  and  covered  with  the  tinsel 
of  the  dew  or  frost. 

*'  Day  is  breaking,"  thought  Pierre.  "  But  this  is  a 
diSereot  matter.  I  must  hear  the  words  of  the  liene- 
factor  and  understand  their  meaning."  He  again  covered 
himself  with  his  overcoat,  but  there  was  no  longer  any 
table  lodge,  uor  the  benefactor.  There  were  only  thougbte, 
clearly  expressed  in  words,  —  thoughts  which  some  one 
was  uttering,  or  which  Pierre  himself  was  thinking. 

Recalling  these  thoughts  later,  Pierre  was  convinced 
that,  although  they  had  really  been  provoked  by  the  im- 
pressions of  that  day,  somebody  within  him  had  been  tell- 
ing them  to  him.  It  seemed  to  him  that  never  before 
on  waking  had  he  been  able  to  think  and  express  hia 
thoughts  so  clearly. 

"  The  most  difficult  thing  is  the  subordination  of  human 
freedom  to  the  laws  of  God,"  said  the  voice.  "  Simplicity 
ia  humility  to  God ;  one  cannot  get  away  from  Him. 
And  (Aey  are  simple.  They  do  not  speak,  but  act.  An 
uttered  word  is  silver,  an  unuttered  word  is  gold.  Man 
cannot  possess  anything  so  long  as  he  is  afraid  of  death ; 
and  he  who  is  not  afraid  of  it,  owns  everything.  If  there 
were  no  suffering,  man  would  not  know  his  limitations, 
would  not  know  himself.  The  moat  difficult  thing," 
Pierre  continued  to  think  or  hear  in  his  sleep,  "  coneiata 
in  the  ability  to  connect  in  one's  soul  the  meaning  of 
everytliiug.  To  cunneet  everything  ! "  Pierre  said  to  him- 
self. "  No,  not  to  connect  It  is  impossible  to  connect 
ideas,  but  what  is  necessary  ia  to  make  all  these  thoughts 
h/Uch  together,  that  is  what  is  needed  1  Yes,  they  must 
be  hitched,  tliey  must  he  hitched ! "  Pierre  repeated  to 
himself  with  inward  enthusiasm,  feeling  that  these  words 
expressed  precisely  what  he  wished  to  say,  and  that  all 
the  mighty  question  was  thus  solved. 
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"  Yes,  the;  must  be  hitched  1  It  is  time  to  hitch 
them ! " 

"  It  is  time  to  hitch,  it  is  time  to  hitch,  your  SereD- 
ity I "  repeated  a  voice,  —  "it  is  time  to  hitch  up,  it  is 
time  to  hitch  up  —  " 

It  was  the  voice  of  the  groom  waking  Pierre.  The  aon 
was  beating  down  on  Pierre's  face.  He  looked  at  the 
dirty  tavern  yard,  in  the  middle  of  which  soldiers  were 
letting  some  lean  horses  drink .  at  the  well,  and  from 
which  teams  were  leaving  through  the  gate,  Pierre 
turned  away  in  disgust  and,  closing  his  eyes,  hurriedly 
threw  himself  down  on  the  seat  o(  his  carriage.  "  No,  I 
do  not  want  it,  I  do  not  want  to  see  or  understand  it,  — 
I  want  only  to  understand  that  which  was  revealed  to  me 
during  my  sleep.  What  shall  I  do  ?  Hitch,  but  how 
shall  I  hitch  everything  ? "  And  Pierre  felt,  to  his  terror, 
that  the  meaning  of  what  he  had  seen  aud  thought  in  bis 
dream  was  destroyed. 

The  groom,  the  coachmau,  and  the  tavern-keeper  told 
Pierre  that  an  officer  had  arrived  with  the  news  that  the 
French  were  moving  toward  Mozhfiysk,  and  that  our 
forces  wen.  marching  away, 

Pierre  got  up  and,  having  ordered  his  men  to  hitch  up 
and  overtake  him,  went  on  foot  through  the  city. 

The  troops  marched  away,  leaving  about  ten  thousand 
wounded.  These  wounded  could  be  seen  in  the  yards  and 
windows  of  the  houses,  and  crowded  in  the  streets.  In 
,  the  streets,  near  the  carts  which  were  to  take  the  wounded 
away,  could  be  heard  shouts,  curses,  and  blows.  Pierre 
oEfered  bis  carriage,  when  it  reached  him,  to  a  wounded 
general  whom  he  knew,  and  with  him  drove  to  Moscow, 
On  his  way  Pierre  learned  of  the  death  of  his  brother-in- 
law  and  of  the  death  of  Prince  Andr^y. 
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Oh  the  30th  Pierre  returned  to  Moscow.  AlmoBt  at 
the  barrier  he  met  an  adjutant  of  Count  Rostopchfn. 

"We  have  been  looking  for  you  everywhere,"  said  the 
adjutant.  "The  couut  wants  to  see  you  by  all  means. 
He  begs  you  to  come  to  see  him  at  once  on  some  veiy 
important  business." 

Pierre  did  not  go  home,  but  took  a  cab  and  drove  to  the 
comman  der- in-chief. 

Count  Rostopchfn  had  only  that  morning  arrived  from 
hifl  suburban  summer  residence  at  Soktflniki.  The  wait- 
ing and  reception  rooms  in  the  count's  house  were  filled 
with  officials,  who  had  come  at  hia  request  or  to  receive 
coders.  Vasflchikov  and  PIdtov  had  already  spoken  with 
the  count,  and  had  explained  to  him  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  defend  Moscow,  and  that  it  would  be  surrendered. 
Though  this  news  was  concealed  from  the  inhabitants,  the 
officials,  the  chiefs  of  various  departments,  knew  that 
Moscow  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  as  well  aa 
Count  Rostopchln  knew  it ;  and  all  of  them,  to  free  them- 
selves of  the  responsibility,  came  to  the  commander-in- 
chief  to  ask  him  what  to  do  with  the  departments  in 
their  charge. 

Just  as  Pierre  entered  the  waiting-room,  a  courier,  who 
had  come  from  the  army,  was  leaving  the  count.  The 
courier  waved  his  arm  in  dgn  of  despair  in  response  to 
the  question.^  with  which  they  turned  to  him,  and  passed 
through  the  parlour. 

Waiting  in  the  reception-room,  Pierre  with  weaiy  eyes 
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the  dooT, "  is  it  true  that  the  countess  has  falleo  into  the 
paws  ffea  saints  p^rts  cU  la  Sociite  de  Jlsiis  ?  " 

Pierre  made  no  reply  and  left  EoBtopchln,  frowning  and 
angry,  as  he  had  never  been  aeen  before. 

When  he  reached  home,  it  was  getting  dark.  Eight 
different  men  came  to  see  bim  on  that  evening.  "Hia 
secretary  of  the  committee,  the  colonel  of  liis  battalion, 
the  superintendent,  the  majordomo,  and  all  kinds  of  peti- 
tioners. All  of  them  had  some  business  with  Pierre, 
which  he  had  to  settle.  Pierre  comprehended  nothing, 
was  not  intere-ated  in  these  matters,  and  gave  to  all 
questions  only  such  answers  as  would  free  him  from 
these  men.  Finally,  wheu  left  alone,  he  broke  the  seal 
of  his  wife's  letter  and  read  it. 

•'  They  —  the  soldiers  in  the  battery,  Prince  Andr^y 
killed  —  old  man  —  Simplicity  is  the  humility  to 
God.  It  is  necessary  to  suffer  —  the  meaning  of  all  — 
it  is  necessary  to  hitch  —  my  wife  is  getting  married 
—  it  is  necessary  to  forget  and  comprehend  — "  and 
walking  over  to  his  bed  he  threw  himself  upon  it  without 
undressing  and  immediately  feU  asleep. 

When  he  awoke  on  the  following  morning,  the  major- 
domo  came  and  reported  that  an  official  of  the  police  had 
been  sent  especially  from  Count  RostopchJn,  to  find  out 
whether  Count  Beziikhi  had  already  left,  or  was  on  the 
point  of  leaving. 

About  ten  people  of  all  kinds,  who  had  business 
with  Pierre,  were  waiting  for  him  in  the  drawing-room. 
Pierre  dressed  himself  hurriedly,  and,  instead  of  going 
in  to  see  the  visitors,  went  out  by  the  back  porch  and 
from  there  walked  out  of  the  gate. 

From  that  time  up  to  the  end  of  the  destruction  of 
Moscow  none  of  the  people  of  the  house  saw  Pierre,  in 
spite  of  the  most  persistent  search,  nor  knew  where 
he  vos. 
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the  water :  bo  they  will  get  well  soon,  I  myself  am  well 
now ;  I  had  a  pain  in  my  eye,  but  dow  I  look  sharp  with 
both  eyes." 

"  Military  men  have  told  me,"  said  Pierre,  "  that  it  is 
impossible  to  fight  in  the  city,  and  that  the  position  —  " 

"  £xactly,  that  is  what  we  have  been  saying,"  remarked 
the  first  official 

"  What  does  this  mean :  '  I  had  a  pain  in  my  eye,  and 
now  I  look  sharp  with  both  eyes  '  ? "  asked  Pierre. 

"  The  count  had  a  stye,"  the  adjutant  said,  smiling, 
"  and  he  was  much  disturbed  when  he  was  told  that  the 
people  came  to  find  out  what  the  matter  was  with  him. 
Well,  count  ? "  the  adjutant  suddeoly  said,  tumiog  to 
Pierre  with  a  amile,  "  we  have  beard  that  you  have  some 
domestic  troubles,  that  the  countess,  your  wife  —  " 

"  I  have  not  heard  anything."  Pierre  said,  with  indif- 
ference.    "  What  have  you  heard  ? " 

"  You  know,  they  frequently  invent  storiea  I  only  say 
what  I  have  heard." 

"  What  did  you  hear  ? " 

"They  say,"  the  adjutant  said,  again  with  the  aame 
smile,  "  that  your  wife,  the  countess,  is  getting  ready  to 
go  abroad.     No  doubt,  it  is  all  nonsense  —  " 

"  Maybe,"  said  Pierre,  looking  absent-mindedly  about 
bim.  "Who  is  this?"  he  asked,  pointing  to  an  under- 
sized old  man  in  a  clean,  blue,  long  national  overcoat, 
with  a  long  snow-white  beard  and  eyebrows,  and  a  ruddy 
face. 

"  That  one  ?  It  is  a  merchant,  that  is,  a  restaurant- 
keeper,  Vereshchigin.  You  have,  perhaps,  heard  the  atoiy 
about  the  proclamation." 

"  Oh,  so  this  is  Vereahchigin  ! "  said  Pierre,  gazing  at 
tiie  firm  and  calm  expression  of  the  old  man's  counte- 
nance, and  trying  to  discover  in  it  the  expression  of 
treason. 

**  No,  not  be.     This  one  is  the  father  of  him  who  wrote 
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the  proclamation,"  said  the  adjutant.  "  The  young  fellow 
ia  sittiag  in  the  hole,  aiid,  no  doubt,  will  fare  badly," 

Ad  old  man  with  a  decoration  and  an  official,  a  Ger- 
man, with  a  cross  on  his  neck,  joined  the  speakers. 

"  You  see,"  said  the  adjutant,  "  this  proclamation  ap- 
peared about  two  mouths  ago.  The  count  was  informed 
of  it.  He  ordered  a  prosecution.  Gavrilo  Ivdnych  in- 
vestigated and  found  that  the  proclamation  had  passed 
through  sixty-three  bands.  We  come  to  one:  'From 
whom  did  you  get  it?'  —  'From  such  a  one.'  He  goes 
to  this  one.  '  From  whom  tlid  you  get  it  ? '  and  so  forth. 
Finally  we  got  down  to  Vereshch^in  —  a  half-educated 
Bou  of  a  merchant,  you  know,  one  of  those  dear  little 
merchants,"  the  adjutant  said,  smiling.  "They  asked 
him  from  whom  he  had  it  The  point  is,  we  knew  from 
whom  he  had  it.  The  only  person  he  could  have  it 
from  was  the  director  of  posts.  But  evidently  they  had 
plotted  together.  Says  hei  'From  nobody, —  I  have 
composed  it  myself.'  They  begged  him  and  threatened 
him,  but  he  insisted :  '  I  have  composed  it  myself."  They 
BO  reported  to  the  count.  The  count  sent  tor  him. 
•  From  whom  did  you  get  the  proclamation  V  — 'I  have 
composed  it  myself.'  Well,  you  know  the  count ! "  the 
adjutant  said,  with  a  proud  and  merry  smile.  "  He  flew 
up  terribly,  and,  indeed,  consider  what  a  piece  of  im- 
pudence, what  a  lie,  what  stubbornness ! " 

«  Ah !  The  count  wanted  him  to  point  to  Klyuchariv, 
I  understand  ! "  said  Pierre. 

"  Not  at  all,"  the  adjutant  replied,  vrith  an  expression 
of  fear.  "  Klyuchar^v  had  other  sins  to  answer  for,  and 
has  been  exiled  for  them.  The  point  is  the  count  was 
dreadfully  excited.  '  How  could  you  have  composed  it ! ' 
says  the  count.  He  took  from  ^e  table  this  Hamburg 
gazette.  Here  it  is.  '  You  have  not  composed  it,  but  have 
translated  it,  and  have  translated  it  badly  because,  you 
atapid,  you  do  not  know  French  well.'     Well,  what  do 
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you  suppose  ?  '  No,'  says  he, '  I  have  read  no  gazettes,  —  I 
have  composed  it  myself,"  — '  If  so,  you  are  a  traitor,  and 
I  will  have  you  tried,  and  you  vdU  be  hanged.  Tell  me 
from  whom  you  got  it ! '  —  'I  have  seen  no  gazettes,  and 
have  composed  it  myself,'  And  so  it  remained.  The 
count  called  up  his  father,  bat  he  did  not  swerve.  He 
waa  tried  and,  I  think,  condemned  to  hard  labour.  Now 
his  father  has  come  to  intercede  for  him.  But  he  is  a 
worthless  lad !  You  know,  a  merchant's  son,  a  fop,  a 
seducer,  —  he  has  attended  some  lectures  somewhere,  and 
eo  he  thinks  that  the  devil  is  no  kin  to  him.  A  fine  fel- 
low is  he  !  His  father  has  a  restaurant  near  Stone  Bridge, 
and  in  this  restaurant  there  was  a  large  image  of  God  the 
All-holder,  and  God  was  represented  with  a  sceptre  in  one 
band,  and  a  globe  in  the  other ;  so  he  took  this  image 
home  for  a  few  days,  and  what  do  you  suppose  he  did? 
He  found  a  scoundrel  of  a  painter —  " 


XI. 


Ih  the  middle  of  this  cODversation,  Pierre  was  called  i: 
to  the  commander-in-chief. 

Pierre  went  into  the  cabinet  of  Count  Koatopch&i. 
Roatopchin,  frowning,  was  rubbing  his  brow  and  eyes, 
when  Pierre  entered.  A  low-statured  man  was  talking 
to  him,  but  as  soon  as  Pierre  entered,  he  grew  silent  and 
left. 

"Ah,  good  evening,  great  warrior,"  said  Rostopchln, 
the  moment  that  man  had  gone  out.-  "  We  have  beard 
af  your  prouesses .'  But  that  ia  a  different  matter.  Mon 
cher,  entre  noits,  are  you  ft  Mason  ? "  said  Count  Rosto 
chin,  in  a  stem  voice,  as  though  there  were  something  b 
in  this,  but  he  were  ready  to  foi^ve  hini. 

Pierre  was  silent. 

"  Man  cher,  jc  sui&  hicn  informJ,  but  I  know  that  thei 
are  Masons  and  Masons,  and  I  hope  that  you  do  not  I 
long  to  those  who,  under  the  pretext  of  saving  the  h 
race,  want  to  ruin  Russia." 

"  Yes,  I  am  a  Mason,"  replied  Pierre. 

"  Precisely,  my  dear.  I  suppose  you  know  that  Mea 
Sperinaki  and  Magnltski  have  been  despatched 
they  belong,  and  that  the  same  has  been  done  with  1 
Klyuchar^v.  and  with  others,  who,  under  the  pretext  i 
building  the  temple  of  Solomon,  tried  to  destroy  the  t 
pie  of  their  country.  You  will  understand  that  there 
must  be  good  cause  for  it,  and  that  I  should  not  have 
been  able  to  exile  the  director  of  posts  if  he  were  not  a 
dangerous  man.  Now,  it  is  known  to  me  that  you  have 
sent  him  your  carriage  to  help  him  get  out  of  the  oi^. 
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and  also  that  you  have  received  certain  papers  from  him 
for  safe-keeping.  I  like  you,  and  wish  you  no  evil,  and, 
aa  you  are  half  my  age,  I  advise  you,  as  a  father,  to  stop 
all  relatioDs  with  mtan  of  that  stamp  and  yourself  to  leave 
the  city  as  soon  as  possible." 

•'  But  wherein  does  Klyuchariv'a  guilt  lie,  count  ? " 
asked  Pierre. 

"  That  is  my  business,  and  you  have  no  right  to  ask 
me,"  shouted  Bostopchfn- 

"  If  he  is  accused  of  having  spread  Napoleon's  procla- 
mation, that  has  not  been  proved,"  said  Pierre,  without 
looking  at  Rostopchin,  "  and  Vereahch^in  —  " 

" Kovs  y  voilb"  interrupting  Pierre,  Rostopchin  sud- 
denly shouted  louder  than  before,  knitting  his  brow. 
"  Vereshchtigin  is  a  traitor,  who  will  receive  his  proper 
punishment,"  said  Rostopcbfn,  with  that  maliciousness 
with  which  people  speak  at  the  thought  of  an  insult. 
"  But  I  have  not  called  you  here  to  discuss  my  affairs, 
but  in  order  to  give  you  a  piece  of  advice,  or  a  command, 
if  you  prefer  it.  I  beg  you  to  break  off  all  relations  with 
such  gentlemen  as  Klj-uchar^v,  and  to  leave  the  city.  I 
will  knock  the  conceit  out  of  the  hend  of  any  person." 
And,  apparently  concluding  that  he  was  shouting  to  Be- 
ztlkhi,  who  had  not  yet  been  fouud  guilty  of  anything,  be 
added,  taking  Pierre's  hand  in  a  friendly  manner :  "  Nous 
lommet  h  la.  veilU  d'un  diaaatre  pufiliqtie,  et  je  n'ai  pas  le 
temps  lie  dire  des  gentilleasea  4  totts  ceux  q\d  ont  affairs  4 
mioi.  My  head  sometimes  goes  around  in  a  whirl !  Eh 
6tm,  TTwn  cher,  qu'est-ce  que  voas  faites,  vous,  personelU- 
ment ! " 

"  Mais  rien,"  replied  Pierre,  without  raising  his  eyes,  and 
without  changing  the  expression  of  his  pensive  face. 

The  count  frowned. 

"  Vn  conseU  d^ami,  mon  cker.  Dicampez  et  an  plutSt, 
ifest  tout  et  que  je  vous  dit.  A  hon,  entendeur  salut  ! 
Good-bye,  my  dear.     Oh,  yes,"  he  cried  to  him  through 
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the  door, "  is  it  true  that  the  countess  has  fallen  into  the 
paws  des  saints  p^res  de  la  SocUti  de  Jhits  f  " 

Pierre  made  no  reply  and  left  RostopcMn,  frowning  and 
angry,  as  he  had  never  been  seen  before. 

When  he  reached  home,  it  was  getting  dark.  Eight 
different  men  came  to  8ee  him  on  that  evening.  The 
secretary  of  the  committee,  the  colonel  of  his  battalion, 
the  superinteDdent,  the  majordomo,  and  all  kinds  of  peti- 
tioners. All  of  them  had  some  business  with  Pierre, 
which  he  had  to  settle.  Pierre  comprehended  nothing, 
was  not  interested  in  these  matters,  and  gave  to  all 
questions  only  such  answers  as  would  free  him  from 
these  men.  Finally,  when  left  alone,  he  broke  the  seal 
of  hia  wife's  letter  and  read  it. 

"  They  —  the  soldiers  in  the  battery,  Prince  Andriy 
killed  —  old  man  —  Simplicity  is  the  humility  to 
God.  It  is  necessary  to  suffer  —  the  meaning  of  sdl  — 
it  is  necessary  to  hitch  —  my  wife  is  getting  married 
—  it  ia  necessary  to  forget  and  comprehend  — "  and 
walking  over  to  his  bed  he  threw  himself  upon  it  without 
undressing  and  immediately  fell  asleep. 

When  he  awoke  on  the  following  morning,  the  major- 
domo  came  and  reported  that  an  ofhcial  of  the  police  had 
been  sent  especially  from  Count  Rostopchin,  to  find  out 
whether  Count  Beziikhi  had  already  left,  or  was  on  the 
point  of  leaving. 

About  ten  people  of  all  kinds,  who  had  businesB 
with  Pierre,  were  waiting  for  him  in  the  drawing-room. 
Pierre  dressed  himself  hurriedly,  and,  instead  of  going 
in  to  see  the  visitors,  went  out  by  the  back  porch  and 
from  there  walked  out  of  the  gate. 

From  that  time  up  to  the  end  of  the  destruction  of 
Moscow  none  of  the  people  of  the  house  saw  Pierre,  in 
spite  of  the  most  persistent  search,  nor  knew  where 
he  was. 


The  BosMva  remained  In  the  city  until  September  Is^ 
that  is,  till  the  day  preceding  the  one  when  the  enemy 
entered  Moscow, 

After  P^tya  had  entered  the  regiment  of  Obol^ski's 
Cossacks,  and  after  his  departure  for  By^laya  Ts^rkov, 
terror  took  possession  of  the  countess.  The  thought  that 
both  her  sons  were  in  the  army,  that  they  had  both  left 
her  wing,  that  any  day  she  might  hear  of  the  death  of 
one  of  them,  or  of  both  together,  as  she  bad  heard  about 
the  death  of  three  sons  of  an  acquaintance  of  hers,  —  for 
the  tirst  time  struck  her  with  cruel  distinctness.  She 
tried  to  get  Nikoldy  to  come  to  see  her,  and  wanted  her- 
self to  go  to  see  P^tya  and  to  liud  some  appointment  for 
him  at  St,  Petersburg,  but  neither  could  be  done,  P^tya 
could  not  be  returned  to  her  except  with  the  regiment,  or 
by  being  transferred  to  another  regiment  in  active  service. 
NikoUy  was  somewhere  in  the  army,  and  since  his  last 
letter,  in  which  he  gave  a  detailed  description  of  his  meet- 
ing with  Princess  M^rya,  nothing  more  had  been  heard 
from  him.  The  countess  did  not  sleep  for  nights  at  a 
time,  and  when  she  did  fall  asleep  she  saw  her  eons 
killed  in  her  dreams.  After  many  counsels  and  parleys, 
the  count  finally  found  a  means  for  quieting  the  countess. 
He  transferred  P^tya  from  Obol^naki's  regiment  to  that  of 
Bezilkhi,  which  was  being  formed  at  Moscow.  Though 
P^tya  remained  in  active  service,  the  countess  had  at  least 
the  consolation  of  seeing  one  son  under  her  wing,  and  she 
hoped  to  be  able  so  to  arrange  matters  that  she  would  not 
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have  to  let  him  out  of  her  sight,  and  to  find  snch  service 
for  him  that  he  could  by  no  meana  get  into  a  battle. 

So  long  as  Nikoldy  had  been  in  danger,  it  had  aeemed 
to  the  countess  (and  she  repented  it  for  a  long  time)  that 
she  loved  her  eldest  better  than  the  rest  of  her  children ; 
but  when  her  youngest,  the  mischievous  boy,  who  had  not 
studied  well,  who  was  wanton  and  wore  everybody  out, 
that  snub-nosed  P^tya,  with  bis  merry,  black  eyes  and 
fresh  ruddiness,  and  bis  barely  sprouting  down  on  his 
cheeks,  fell  among  the  growo-up,  terrible,  cruel  men,  who, 
God  knew  why,  were  fighting  and  linding  pleasure  in  it,  — 
it  appeared  to  the  mother  that  it  was  he  whom  she  loved 
more,  a  great  deal  more,  thau  all  her  children.  The  nearer 
the  time  approached  when  P^tya  was  to  return  to  Moscow, 
the  more  did  the  restlessness  of  the  mother  grow.  She 
thought  she  should  never  live  to  see  this  happiness.  The 
presence  not  only  of  S6nya,  but  even  of  her  beloved  Nat^ 
aha,  even  of  her  husband,  irritated  her.  "  What  do  I  care 
for  them  ?  I  do  not  want  any  one  but  P^tya ! "  she 
thought. 

During  the  last  days  of  August  the  Rostovs  received  a 
second  letter  from  NikoMy.  He  wrote  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  Voronezh,  whither  he  had  been  sent  for  mounts. 
This  letter  did  not  assuage  her  fears.  Knowing  one  of 
her  sons  out  of  danger,  she  began  to  worry  even  more  for 
P^tya. 

Although  by  the  20th  of  August  nearly  all  the  acquaint- 
ances of  the  Rosti5v8  had  left  Moscow,  and  although  all 
counselled  the  countess  to  leave  as  soon  as  possible,  she 
did  not  want  to  hear  anything  about  going  before  her 
treasure,  adored  P4tya,  should  have  returned.  On  the 
2Sth  he  came.  The  morbidly  impassioned  tenderness 
with  which  his  mother  met  him  was  not  to  the  liking  of 
the  sixteen-year-old  officer.  Although  his  mother  con- 
cealed from  him  her  desire  to  keep  him  under  her  wing, 
P6tya  divined  her  plans  and,  fearing  instinctively  that  he 
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should  become  too  sentiiiieiLtal  with  hia  mother,  "  turn 
woman  "  (aa  he  thought  to  himaelf),  he  treated  her  coldly, 
avoided  her,  and,  during  his  stay  at  Moscow,  remained 
exclusively  in  Nat^ha's  company,  toward  whom  he  bad 
always  felt  a  special,  almost  impassion Bd,  fraternal 
affection . 

With  the  usual  carelessness  of  the  count,  on  the  28th 
of  August  hardly  anything  was  ready  for  the  departure, 
and  the  teams  from  the  Kyaz^u  and  Moscow  villages,  to 
take  all  the  property  away  from  the  house,  did  not  arrive 
until  the  SOth. 

From  the  28th  of  August  to  the  30th  all  of  Moscow 
was  in  turmoil  and  motion.  Every  day  thousands  of 
those  who  were  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Borodin^  were 
brought  in  through  the  Dorogomflov  barrier  and  quartered 
in  Moscow,  and  thousands  of  teams  with  the  inhabitants 
smd  with  property  passed  through  the  other  barriers.  In 
sfttte  of  Rostopchfn's  broadsides,  or  independently  of  them, 
or  on  account  of  them,  the  most  conflicting  and  extrava- 
gant reports  were  spread  iu  the  city.  One  said  that  the 
order  had  been  given  not  to  let  any  one  out  of  the  city, 
another,  on  the  contrary,  reported  that  all  the  images  in 
all  the  churches  had  been  taken  away,  and  that  every- 
body was  being  sent  out  by  force ;  one  said  that  there 
had  been  another  battle  after  the  one  at  Borodin<},  in 
which  the  French  had  been  routed  ;  another,  on  the  con- 
trary, said  that  the  Russian  army  had  been  annihilated ; 
one  told  of  the  Moscow  militia,  which,  headed  by  the 
clergy,  would  go  to  the  Three  Hills ;  another  said  softly 
that  Avgustfn  had  not  been  permitted  to  leave,  that 
traitors  had  been  caught,  that  the  peasants  were  rioting 
and  robbing  those  who  departed,  and  so  forth.  But  these 
were  only  the  subjects  of  conversations;  in  reality,  those 
who  left  and  those  who  remained  (though  the  council  at 
which  it  was  decided  to  abandon  Moscow  bad  not  yet 
met  at  FUi)   all  felt,    though   they   did   not  express  it, 
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that  Moscow  would  certainly  be  surrendered,  and  that  it 
wao  nBcessary  to  get  away  as  quickly  as  possible  and  save 
their  property.  It  waa  felt  that  everything  would  sud- 
denly burst  at  once  and  be  changed,  but  by  the  Ist  noth- 
ing had  changed.  As  a  criminal,  who  is  being  led  to 
the  execution,  knows  that  he  will  die  in  a  minute,  and 
yet  keeps  looking  about  him  and  adjusting  his  tilted  cap, 
BO  Moscow  continued  instinctively  its  customary  life, 
although  it  knew  that  the  time  of  ruin  was  at  hand,  when 
all  the  conventional  relations  of  life,  to  which  they  were 
used  to  bow,  would  be  broken. 

In  the  course  of  the  three  days  which  preceded  the 
capture  of  Moscow,  the  whole  family  of  the  RostiSvs  had 
all  kinds  of  troubles  to  contend  with.  The  bead  of  the 
family,  Coaut  l\y&  Audrfevich,  kept  LravoUing  through 
tlie  city  and  collectiug  all  kinds  of  rumours  that  were 
current  then,  and  at  home  made  general,  superficial,  and 
hasty  arrangements  about  going  away. 

The  countess  looked  after  the  packing  of  the  things, 
was  dissatisBed  with  everything,  ran  after  P^tya,  who  kept 
running  away  from  her,  aod  waa  jealous  of  Nat&ha,  in 
whose  company  he  passed  all  of  his  time.  36ny&  was 
the  only  one  who  attended  to  the  practical  side  of  the 
affair,  —  the  packing  of  the  things.  But  S6nya  waa 
particularly  sad  and  taciturn  during  this  last  period. 
NikoWy's  letter,  in  which  he  mentioned  Princess  MiErya, 
called  forth  in  her  presence  the  joyful  reflections  of  the 
couutess,  that  in  the  meeting  of  Princess  M^rya  with 
Nikoliy  she  saw  God's  providence.  "  I  was  never  happy 
when  Br>lk6nski  was  Kat^ba's  fianc^,  but  I  always  wished 
ttkat  Nikoliy  would  marry  the  princess,  and  I  have  a 
presentiment  that  he  wilL     How  nice  it  would  be ! " 

SiSnya  felt  that  it  was  true,  that  the  only  possibility 
of  mending  the  affairs  of  the  Rostilvs  lay  in  NikoWy's 
marriage  to  a  rich  girl,  and  that  the  princess  was  a  good 
match.     But  it  was  very  painful  to  her.     In  spite  of  her 
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sorrow,  or,  perhaps,  oo  account  of  it,  she  took  upon  herself 
all  the  heavy  cares  of  the  packiug,  and  was  busy  all  the 
time.  The  count  and  countess  turned  to  her  when  they 
had  any  orders  to  give,  P^tya  and  Nat&ha,  on  the  con- 
trary, not  only  gave  their  parents  no  assistance,  but 
generally  managed  to  get  into  everybody's  way  and  to 
aunoy  them.  Nearly  all  day  long  could  be  heard  their 
running  about,  their  cries,  and  their  causeless  laughter. 
They  laughed  and  were  happy,  not  because  there  was  any 
reason ;  they  simply  felt  happy  and  merry,  and  so  any- 
thing that  happened  was  for  them  a  cause  of  joy  and 
laughter.  P^tya  was  happy  because,  having  left  the  bous« 
a  boy,  he  returned  (so  all  told  him)  a  dashing  man ;  he 
was  happy  because  he  was  at  home,  because  lie  wa.s  back 
from  By^laja  Ta^rkov,  where  there  was  no  hope  of  getting 
into  a  battle  soon,  and  because  he  was  in  Moscow,  where 
they  would  fight  in  a  few  days;  but  chiefly,  because 
Nat&ha,  with  whose  mood  he  always  fell  in,  was  happy. 
Nat&ha  was  happy  because  she  had  been  sad  for  too  long 
a  time,  and  now  nothing  remiaded  her  of  the  cause  of  her 
grief,  and  she  was  well.  She  was  also  happy  because 
there  was  a  man  who  admired  her  (the  admiration  of 
others  was  that  axle^rease  wliich  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  make  her  machine  move  quite  freely),  and  P^tya 
admired  her.  But.  above  all,  they  were  merry  because 
the  war  was  at  the  gates  of  Moscow,  because  there  would 
be  a  fight  near  the  barrier,  hticause  all  were  going  away 
and  fleeing,  in  general,  because  something  unusual  was 
taking  place,  and  this  is  always  a  source  of  joy  to  a  man, 
especially  a  young  man. 


Ok  August  31st,  which  waa  Saturday,  everything  seemed 
to  be  turned  topsyturvy  Id  the  house  of  the  Kostiivs.  All 
the  doors  were  open,  all  the  furniture  out  of  place  or  taken 
away,  and  the  mirrors  and  pictures  taken  down.  Boxes 
were  standing  in  the  rooms,  and  hay,  wrapping-paper,  and 
ropes  were  scattered  about  The  peasants  and  manorial 
Bervants,  who  were  taking  the  things  out,  walked  with 
heavy  steps  over  the  parqueted  floors.  In  the  yard  were 
crowded  peasant  carts,  some  of  them  loaded  to  the  top 
and  tied  up.  others  still  empty. 

The  sounds  and  steps  of  an  immense  retinue  of  servants 
and  of  the  peasants  who  had  arrived  with  the  teams  could 
be  heard  in  the  yard  and  in  the  house.  The  count  had 
driven  away  in  the  morning.  The  countess,  whose  head 
was  paining  her  from  the  worry  and  noise,  lay  in  the  new 
Bofa-room  with  vin^ar  bandages  on  her  head.  P^tya 
was  not  at  home  (he  went  to  see  a  companion  with  whom 
he  intended  to  leave  the  militia  and  pass  to  the  active 
army).  Sdnya  was  in  the  parlour  looking  after  the 
packing  of  the  glass  and  porcelain.  Natfeha  was  sitting 
on  the  floor  in  her  dismantled  room,  amid  scattered  robes, 
ribbons,  and  scarfs,  and,  looking  fixedly  at  the  floor,  was 
holding  in  her  band  an  old  ball-dress,  the  same  (it  was 
DOW  out  of  style)  which  she  had  worn  the  first  time  she 
attended  a  ball  in  St.  Petersburg. 

Nat^ha  felt  ashamed  that  she  did  nothing,  while  all 
in  the  house  were  busy,  and  tried  several  times  to  be  doing 
something ;  but  her  heart  was  not  in  her  work,  and  she 
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could  not  do  aQfthiag,  and  did  not  know  how  to  do  aaj- 
thiug  in  which  she  was  not  interested  with  hor  whole 
BouL  She  stood  by  Stfnya's  side  while  the  porcelain  waa 
being  put  away  and  wanted  to  help,  but  immediately  gave 
it  up  and  went  to  her  room  to  put  away  her  things.  At 
first  it  interested  her  to  give  her  dresses  and  ribbons  away 
to  the  maids,  but  later,  when  it  became  necessary  to  pack 
away  the  rest,  this  seemed  tiresome  to  her, 

"  Duny^ha,  you  will  put  it  away  for  me,  my  dear,  won't 
you  t  "  And,  when  Duuyfcha  said  that  she  was  only  too 
glad  to  do  everything,  Natfcha  sat  down  on  the  flour,  took 
up  her  old  ball-dreas,  and  fell  to  musing  on  something 
quite  different  from  what  ought  to  have  interested  her 
juat  then.  Nat^ha  waa  roused  from  her  meditation  by 
the  talk  of  the  maids  in  the  adjoining  room,  and  by  the 
sounds  of  their  hurried  steps  from  the  maids'  room  to 
the  back  porch.  Nat^ha  got  up  and  looked  out  of  the 
window.  An  immense  convoy  of  wounded  had  stopped 
in  the  street. 

The  maids,  lackeys,  housekeeper,  nurse,  cooks,  coach- 
men, outriders,  scullions,  stood  at  the  gate,  looking  at  the 
wounded. 

Xatisha  threw  a  white  handkerchief  over  her  head  and, 
holding  it  by  the  comers  with  both  her  hands,  went  out 
into  the  street. 

The  ex-housekeeper,  old  Mfivra  Kuzmfnishna,  separated 
herself  from  the  crowd  which  was  standing  at  the  gate, 
and,  going  up  to  a  cart,  over  which  there  was  a  mat  booth, 
b^an  U)  speak  to  a  young,  pale  officer  who  waa  lying  in 
it.  Xatisha  moved  up  a  few  steps  and  stopped  timidly, 
stilt  holding  down  her  handkerchief  and  listening  to  what 
the  housekeeper  was  saying. 

"  So  you  have  no  one  here  in  Moscow  7 "  said  MAvra 
Knzmlnishna.  "  You  would  be  more  comfortable  in  some 
private  house  —  say  in  this  house.  The  masters  are 
leaving." 
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"  I  do  not  know  whether  they  will  permit,"  the  officer 
aaid,  iu  a  feeble  voice.  "  There  is  the  chief  —  aek  him," 
aod  he  pointed  to  a  fat  major  who  was  returoing  down 
Qie  street  along  the  carta. 

NaUisha  looked  with  frightened  eyes  into  the  face  of  the  i 
wounded  officer  and  immediately  walked  over  to  the  major. 

"  May  the  wounded  atop  in  our  house  ? "  she  asked. 

The  major,  smiling,  put  his  hand  to  hia  visor. 

■'  Whom   do  you  wish,  mamzelle  ? "  he   said,  blinking   I 
and  smiling. 

Nat&ha  wilmly  repeated  her  question,  and  her  coimte- 
nauce  and  whole  manner,  in  spite  uf  her  holding  the  hand- 
kerchief at  its  corners,  were  so  serious  that  the  major 
stopped  smiling  and,  after  refiecting,  as  though  asking 
himself  to  what  degree  that  was  possible,  gave  her  ao 
affirmative  answer. 

"  Oh,  yes,  why  not !     They  may,"  he  said. 

Natiaha  slightly  bent  her  head  and  with  rapid  stepe 
returned  to  M^vra  Kuzniinishna,  who  was  standing  Dear 
the  officer  and   speaking  with    him  with    compassionate 


"  You  may,  he  said  you  may  1 "  Natasha  said,  in  a 
whisper. 

The  officer  in  the  booth  was  driven  into  the  yard  of  the 
Eoatiivs,  and  dozens  of  carts  with  the  wounded,  being 
invited  by  the  city  dwellers,  drove  into  the  yards  and 
in  front  of  the  entrances  of  the  houses  of  Povdrskaya 
Street.  Natfisha  apparently  was  pleased  to  have  tbeae 
relations  with  new  men,  outside  the  habitual  conditions 
of  Hfe.  She  tried,  with  the  aid  of  Mdvra  Kuzmlnisbna, 
to  get  as  many  carts  as  possible  to  enter  their  yard, 

"  We  must,  however,  inform  your  father,"  said  Mivra 
Kuzmtnisbna. 

"  Never  mind  I  What  difference  does  it  make  t  For 
this  one  day  we  will  go  to  the  drawing-room.  You  may 
give  them  all  our  apartmenta." 
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"  What  do  you  meaD,  miss  ?  Even  though  we  seud 
them  to  the  wing,  to  the  male  eervantB'  room,  to  the 
□arse's  room,  we  must  aak  permjsaion." 

■■  Well,  1  will  ask  it." 

Nat^ha  ran  into  the  house  and  on  tiptoe  ran  through 
the  half-open  door  of  the  sofa-room,  from  which  proceeded 
the  odour  of  vinegar  and  Hoffmann's  drops. 

"  Are  you  asleep,  mamma  ? " 

"  Oh,  what  a  dream  1 "  waking,  said  the  countess,  who 
had  just  dozed  ofT. 

"  Mamma,  dear,"  said  Natasha,  kneeling  down  before  her 
mother  and  putting  her  face  close  \o  hers.  "  I  am  sorry, 
foigive  me !  I  shall  never  do  it  again.  I  am  sony  I 
have  waked  you.  M^vra  Kuzminishna  has  sent  me  to 
you.  They  have  brought  some  wounded  officers  here. 
Will  you  permit  it  ?  They  have  no  place  to  go  to ;  1 
know  you  will  permit  it —  "  she  spoke  rapidly,  without 
drawing  breath, 

"  What  officers  ?  Whom  have  they  brought  ?  I  do 
not  understand  a  thing,"  said  the  countess. 

Nat^ba  laughed,  and  the  countess,  too,  gave  a  weak 
smile. 

"  1  knew  that  you  would  permit  —  I  will  tell  her  so." 

And  kissing  her  mother,  Nat^ha  got  up  and  went  to 
the  door.  In  the  parlour  she  met  her  father,  who  had 
returned  home  with  bad  news. 

"  We  have  stayed  here  too  long,"  the  count  said,  in  in- 
voluntary anger.  "  The  club  is  closed,  and  the  police  is 
leaving." 

"Papa,  does  it  make  any  diEference  that  I  invited  the 
wounded  to  the  house  ? "  Nat^ba  asked  him. 

"  Of  course  not,"  the  count  said,  absently.  "  But  this 
is  a  difTerent  matter.  I  ask  you  not  to  busy  yourself  now 
with  trifles,  but  to  help  pack.  We  must  leave,  leave  to- 
morrow— "  The  count  gave  the  same  order  to  the 
majordomo  and  to  the  servants. 
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Pitya,  who  returned  home  to  dinner,  told  his  news. 
He  said  that  the  people  bail  been  receiving  weapons  in 
the  Kremlin,  that,  although  it  said  in  Rostopchin's  broad- 
side that  he  would  call  them  two  days  beforehand,  a 
definite  arrangenieut  had  already  been  made  for  the  people 
to  go  on  the  next  day  to  the  Three  Hills  with  the  weapons, 
and  that  a  grand  battle  would  be  fought  thera 

The  countess  glanced  with  timid  terror  at  the  merry, 
heated  face  of  her  son,  while  he  was  saying  this.  She 
knew  that  if  she  said  a  word  about  her  wish  that  P^tya 
should  not  go  to  that  battle  (she  knew  tliat  be  rejoiced  at 
the  thought  of  the  impending  battle),  he  would  say  some- 
thing about  mt'u.  about  honour,  and  about  hia  country,  — 
something  nonsensical,  manlike,  stubborn,  which  could 
not  be  gainsaid,  and  the  whole  matter  would  be  spoiled. 
Therefore,  hopmg  to  arrange  things  so  that  she  would 
leave  before  that  event,  and  take  P^tya  with  her,  as  her 
defender  and  protector,  she  said  nothing  to  P^tya,  but 
after  dinner  called  the  count,  whom  she  b^ged  with  tears 
in  her  eyes  to  take  her  away  at  once,  that  very  night,  if 
possible.  With  her  feminine,  instinctive  cunning  of  love, 
she,  who  heretofore  had  expressed  absolute  fearlessness, 
said  that  she  should  die  of  terror,  if  they  did  not  leave 
that  very  night.  She  was  now,  without  feigning,  afraid 
of  everything. 


Uadahk  ScHOsa,  who  came  to  nee  her  daughter,  iiicn«ased 
M)e  cooDtees's  feat  by  telling  her  what  she  had  seen  iu  the 
Myasoftskaya  Street  in  a  Uquor-shop.  While  returoing 
home  along  the  street,  she  could  not  pass  od  account  of  a 
drunken  crowd,  which  was  riotous  in  front  of  the  shop. 
She  took  a  cab  and  drove  home  bj  a  side  street ;  the  catn 
man  told  her  that  the  people  had  been  breaking  barrels  in 
the  shop,  having  received  an  order  to  do  so. 

After  dinner  all  the  homefolk  of  the  Rost^vs  took  hold 
of  the  packing  and  the  preparations  for  the  departure  with 
a  transport  of  haste.  The  old  count  suddenly  applied 
himself  to  work  and  after  dinner  kept  going  from  the  yard 
to  the  house,  and  back  again,  shouting  senselessly  at  the 
harrying  people,  and  making  them  work  in  still  greater 
haste.  P^tya  looked  after  the  people  in  the  yard.  Sdnya 
did  not  know  what  to  do  under  the  influence  of  the  con- 
flicting commands  of  the  count,  and  was  all  confused. 
The  eenrants  scurried,  shouting,  quarrelling,  and  clamooi- 
ing,  through  the  rooms  and  through  the  yard.  Natisha, 
witJi  her  characteristic  enthusiasm,  suddenly  began  to 
work.  At  first  her  participattou  in  the  matter  of  packing 
was  received  with  increduhty.  From  her  they  all  expected 
jokes,  and  they  did  not  wi^  to  obey  her ;  hut  she  stub- 
bornly and  passionately  demanded  their  obedience,  grew 
angry  and  almost  wept  because  they  paid  no  attention  to 
her,  and  6nally  gained  their  confidence.  Her  first  exploit 
nhicb  cost  her  enormous  efforts  and  gained  the  power  for 
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her,  w&a  the  potting  of  the  carpetB.  In  the  count's  house 
there  were  eipensive  Gobelins  and  Petaian  ruga.  When 
Natfeha  took  a  hand  in  the  work,  there  were  two  open 
boxes  standing  in  the  parlour :  one  was  filled  almost  to  the 
top  with  porcelain,  the  other  with  rugE.  There  was  still  a 
lot  of  porcelain  standing  on  the  tables,  and  still  more  was 
being  brought  in  from  the  storeroom.  It  was  necessary 
to  begin  a  third  box,  and  the  men  had  gone  to  fetch  one 

"  SiSnya,  wait,  we  will  get  everything  in  as  it  is,"  said 
KaUksha. 

"  Impossible,  mias,  we  have  tried  it,"  said  the  butler. 

"  No,  wait,  if  you  please."  And  Natdsha  began  to  take 
out  the  paper-covered  dishes  and  plates  from  the  box. 

"  The  dishes  must  be  put  in  the  carpets,"  she  said. 

"  But  there  are  enough  rugs  yet  to  611  three  boxes  at 
the  least,"  said  the  butler. 

"  Wait,  if  you  please."  And  Natfisha  began  to  open  up 
bundles.  "  Not  these,"  she  said  about  the  Kiev  ware ; 
"but  these  put  in  the  rugs,"  she  said  about  the  Saxon 
dishes. 

"  Leave  it  alone,  Natisha !  Please !  We  will  get  it 
packed  away,"  Srfnya  said  to  her,  reproachfully. 

"  Oh,  miss  !  "  said  the  majordomo. 

But  Natisha  did  not  give  in.  She  threw  out  all  the 
things,  and  began  rapidly  to  pack  them  in  her  own 
fashion,  deciding  that  it  was  useless  to  take  along  dam- 
aged native  rugs  and  superfluous  china.  After  all  was 
taken  out,  things  were  put  in  anew.  And,  indeed,  by 
throwing  out  everything  cheap,  that  which  it  did  not  pay 
to  take  along,  all  the  costly  things  found  place  in  the  two 
boxes.  However,  the  lid  would  not  go  on  the  carpet  box. 
It  was  possible  to  take  out  a  few  things,  but  Natisha  was 
stubborn.  She  placed  things  differently,  pressed  down, 
made  the  butler  and  P^tya,  whom  she  had  drawn  after 
her  into  the  work  of  .packing,  press  down  the  lid,  and 
herself  made  desperate  efforts. 
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"  Stop  now,  Nat^ha  !  "  said  Sdnya.  "  I  see  you  are 
right,  but  you  had  better  take  out  the  one  on  top." 

"  I  don't  want  to,"  critxl  Nat^ha,  with  one  hand  hold- 
ing her  straggling  hair  back  from  her  perspiring  fate,  and 
with  the  other  pressing  down  the  rugs,  "  Press,  hard, 
P^tya,  press !  Vasilich,  press  !  "  she  cried.  The  carpets 
went  down  snugly,  and  the  lid  closed.  KaUlsha,  clapping 
her  hands,  shrieked  for  joy,  and  tears  gushed  from  her 
eyes.  But  this  lasted  only  a  second.  She  immediately 
took  up  some  other  work,  and  all  trusted  her  now,  and 
the  count  was  not  angry  when  be  was  told  that  Nal^ba 
had  changed  his  order,  and  the  servants  came  to  Natasha 
to  ask  whether  a  team  was  to  be  tied  with  ropes,  and 
whether  it  was  loaded  enough.  The  work  proceeded  mer- 
rily, thanks  to  Nat^ha's  arrangements :  the  useless 
things  were  left,  and  the  expensive  things  were  put  away 
in  the  most  compact  manner  possible. 

But,  no  matter  how  busy  all  the  people  were,  every- 
thing was  not  packed  away  by  evening.  The  countess 
fell  asleep,  and  the  count,  delaying  the  departure  until 
the  next  day,  went  to  bed- 

S6nya  and  Natisha  slept,  without  undressing,  in  the 
sofa-room. 

During  that  night  another  wounded  man  was  taken 
through  Pov^rskaya  Street,  and  Mfivra  Euzmfnishna, 
who  happened  to  stand  at  the  gate,  let  the  vehicle  pass 
into  the  yard  of  the  Rost'Svs.  This  wounded  man,  accord- 
ing to  Mivra  Kuzminishna's  judgment,  was  a  very  impor- 
tant personage.  He  was  driven  in  a  carriage  which  was 
completely  covered  by  a  boot,  and  the  top  wets  down.  On 
the  box,  with  the  coachman,  sat  a  venerable  old  man,  a 
valet.  Back  of  the  carriage  a  doctor  and  two  soldiers 
drove  in  another  vehicle. 

"  Please,  come  to  our  house  !     The  masters  are  depart- 
ing, and   the  house  is  all  empty,"  said  the  old  ' 
turning  to  the  old  servant. 
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"  We  bardly  hoped  to  bring  him  m  alive,"  the  valet 
replied,  with  a  sigh.  "  We  have  a  bouse  in  Moscow,  but 
it  is  far  away,  and  nobody  is  living  in  it." 

"  I  beg  you  to  stop  here.  Our  masters  have  plenty  of 
everything,  if  you  please,"  said  Mdvra  Kuzmfnishna.  "  le 
he  very  ill  ? "  she  added. 

The  valet  waved  his  hand. 

"  We  do  not  hope  to  get  him  home  alive  !  I  must  ask 
the  doctor."  And  the  valet  climbed  down  from  the  box 
aud  went  up  to  the  other  vehicle. 

"  All  right,"  said  the  doctor. 

The  valet  agaiu  approached  the  carriage,  looked  into  it, 
shook  his  head,  ordered  the  coachman  to  drive  into  the 
yard,  and  stopped  beside  Mtivra  Kuzminisbna. 

"  0  Lord  Jesu3  Christ ! "  he  muttered. 

M^vra  Kuzmtniahna  proposed  that  the  wounded  man 
be  taken  into  the  house. 

"  The  masters  will  say  nothing,"  she  said. 

It  was  necessary  to  avoid  ascending  stairs,  and  so  the 
wounded  man  was  taken  to  the  wing  and  put  down  in 
Madame  Schoss's  former  room.  This  wounded  man  was 
Prince  Andr^y  Bolkdnski. 


XV. 


Thbbr  came  Moscow's  last  day.  The  weather  of  that 
autuuiD  day  was  bright  and  cheerful.  It  was  a  Sunday. 
As  OD  any  other  Suuday,  the  church-bells  rang  for  mass. 
Ho  one,  it  seemed,  was  able  to  compreheod  what  it  waa 
that  awaited  Moscow. 

The  condition  of  society  showed  only  two  indications 
of  the  state  in  which  Moscow  was :  the  rabble,  that  ia, 
the  class  of  the  poor,  and  the  prices  for  things.  Factory 
hands,  manorial  servants,  and  peasants,  gathering  in  a 
large  crowd,  with  which  mingled  officials,  seminariete, 
gentlefolk,  on  that  day  went  early  in  the  morning  to  the 
Three  Hills.  After  waiting  there  in  vain  for  Eostopchin 
and  convincing  themselves  that  Moscow  would  be  sur- 
rendered, this  crowd  scattered  throughout^  Moscow,  in 
taverns  and  restaurants.  The  prices,  too,  on  that  day 
showed  the  condition  of  affairs.  The  prices  for  weapons, 
for  gold,  for  carts  and  horses,  kept  increasing,  while  the 
price  of  paper  money  and  city  luxuries  grew  lower  and 
lower,  so  that  in  the  middle  of  the  day  there  were  cases 
when  expensive  wares,  euch  as  cloth  stuffs,  were  with 
difficulty  earned  away  by  cabmen,  while  a  peasant  horse 
would  sell  for  five  bimtked  roubles ;  and  furniture,  mir- 
roro,  bronzes  were  given  away  for  nothing. 

In  the  staid  old  bouse  of  the  Rostj^vs  the  dissolution  of 
the  former  conditions  of  life  was  but  feebly  expressed. 
Out  of  the  large  retinue  of  servants  only  three  disappeared 
during  the  night ;  but  nothing  was  stolen,  and  in  view  of 
the  changed  prices  of  things,  it  turned  out  that  the  thirty 


lilgHBCHTlIi^  houses,  dragged  themaelvea  up,  begg; 
,  florvants  of  the  Bo9t<5va  to  procure  teams  for  theoj 
majordomo,  to  whom  auch  requests  were  made,  v 
deed,  sorry  tor  the  wounded,  but  he  refused  to  do  ai 
for  them,  saying  that  he  did  Dot  eveD  dare  to  re 
the  count  about  it.  No  matter  how  much  he  pit 
wounded  who  were  to  be  left  behind,  it  was  evi( 
him  that  if  he  gave  away  one  team,  there  would 
reason  why  he  should  not  give  another,  all, —  evi 
carriages.  Thirty  teams  could  not  save  all  the  wo 
and  in  the  general  calamity  a  person  could  not  help 
ing  of  his  own  family.  Thus  the  majordomo  thou( 
his  master. 

On  awakening  in  the  morning  of  September  Ist, 
Tlyi.  Andr^evich  softly  left  the  sJeepiog-room,  and 
lilac  ailk  morning-gown  went  out  on  the  porch, 
teams  stood  all  tied  up  in  the  yard.  The  carriagef 
standing  at  the  porch.  The  majordomo  was  at  tl 
trance,  speaking  with  an  old  orderly  and  a  youn^ 
officer  with  his  arm  in  a  sling.  Seeing  the  coon 
majordomo  made  a  significant  and  stem  sign  to  the  o 
and  the  officer  to  depart. 

■■  Well,  is  everything  ready,  Vasilich  ? "  said  the 
robbing  his  bald  head,  and  casting  a  good-natured  j 
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■hall  leave,  with  God's  aid.  What  liu  yuu  wish,  geotle- 
naen  T "  he  turned  to  the  oflBcer.    "  Are  you  in  my  house  ? " 

The  officer  moved  up.  Hia  pale  face  suddenly  flushed 
with  a  bright  colour. 

"  Count,  do  me  the  favour  —  permit  me  —  for  God's 
sake  —  to  take  a  seat  somewhere  od  your  teams.  I  have 
notbing  here  with  me  —    Any  cart  will  do  me  —  " 

The  officer  had  not  yet  finished,  when  the  orderly  came 
with  the  same  request  for  his  master. 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes,  yes ! "  the  count  said,  hurriedly.  "  I  am 
very,  very  glad.  V'asihch,  give  the  order,  well,  to  clear 
one  or  two  carts,  well  —  what  is  necessary  —  "  the  count 
said,  in  indefinite  expressions,  aa  though  giving  some  kind 
of  an  order. 

At  the  same  moment  the  ardent  expression  of  the 
officer's  gratitude  confirmed  what  he  meant  to  order. 
The  count  looked  about  him  :  in  the  yard,  at  the  gate,  in 
the  window  of  the  wing,  could  be  seen  wounded  men  and 
orderlies.  They  were  all  watching  the  count  and  moving 
up  toward  the  porch. 

"  Please  to  come  to  the  gallery,  your  Serenity !  What 
will  your  order  be  about  the  pictures  there?"  asked  the 
majordomo. 

The  count  went  with  him  into  the  house,  repeating  his 
order  not  to  refuse  the  wounded  men  who  asked  to  be 
taken  along. 

"  Oh,  well,  you  can  take  oflf  a  thing  or  two."  he  added, 
ia  a  soft,  mysterious  voice,  as  though  fearing  lest  he  be 
heard. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  countess  awoke,  and  Matr^ua  Timo- 
f^Toa,  her  former  maid,  who  now  served  the  countess  io 
a  capacity  of  something  like  chief  of  gendarmes,  came  to 
inform  her  mistress  that  Mirya  K&rlovna  was  very  much 
offended,  and  that  the  misses'  summer  dresses  could  not 
be  left  behind.  To  the  inquiry  of  the  countess,  why 
Madame  Scboss  was  offended,  it  turned  out  that  her  trunk 
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faad  been  taken  down  from  a  t«am.  and  that  aO  the  toads 
were  being  loaeeaed  and  goods  taken  down,  to  pick  up 
the  wounded,  whom  the  coaot  in  his  gwdntm  otdered  to 
be  taken  aloi^.     The  counteaa  sent  for  her  husband 

"  What  is  this,  my  dear  ?  I  hear  that  the  things  are 
being  again  unloaded." 

"  You  see,  via  chirr.  I  wanted  to  tell  yon  —  ma  tkSrt 
little  cotmtesa  —  an  officer  came  to  see  me,  asking  me  to 
let  the  wounded  have  a  few  teams.  This  is  mere  pelf, 
bat  ihiixk  what  it  meaas  for  them  to  stay  here !  Really, 
in  our  yard  there  are  some  officers,  —  we  invited  them 
ourselves  —  I  thought,  ma  ckert,  you  know,  really,  now, 
vM  ekire  —  let  them  be  taken  aloog  —  what  is  the  use  of 
hunying ! " 

The  count  said  this  timidly,  as  he  always  spoke  when 
there  were  mouey  considerations.  The  countt'ss  was 
used  to  this  tone,  which  always  preceded  some  business 
that  was  ruinous  to  the  interest  of  the  children,  such  as 
the  building  of  some  gallery  or  hothouse,  or  the  arrange- 
ment of  some  domestic  theatre  or  music,  and  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  opposing,  and  r^arded  it  as  her  duty 
to  oppose,  that  which  was  expressed  by  that  timid 
tone. 

Sbe  assumed  her  humble  and  lachrymose  aspect  and 
said  to  her  husband : 

"  Listen,  count  I  You  have  carried  matters  so  far  that 
nothing  is  offered  for  the  house  now,  and  now  you  want 
to  ruin  all  the  property  uf  our  children.  You  yourself 
have  said  that  there  are  one  hundred  thousand  roubles' 
worth  of  goods  in  the  house.  My  dear,  I  do  not  agree 
with  you,  not  at  alL  Do  as  you  please !  There  is  a 
government  for  the  wounded.  They  know  what  to  do. 
Look,  over  there,  at  the  Lopilkhins'  they  took  everything 
away  two  days  ago.  That  is  the  way  people  do.  We 
are  the  only  fools.  Kty  the  children,  at  least,  if  you  will 
not  pity  me." 
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The  count  waved  his  arms  and,  without  saying  a  word, 
left  the  room. 

''Papa,  what  was  it  about?"  Natdsl^  said,  having 
entered  her  mother's  room  soon  after  him. 

*<  Nothing !  What  is  it  to  you  ? "  the  count  said, 
angrily. 

**  No,  I  heard  it  I "  said  Nat&ha.  *'  Why  does  mamma 
not  want  it  ?  *' 

"  What  is  it  to  you  ? "  shouted  the  count. 

Natdsha  walked  away  to  the  window  and  became 
pensive. 

"  Papa,  Berg  has  come  to  see  us,**  she  said,  looking  out 
of  the  window. 


XVL 

Bekq,  RostiSv'a  soD-iD-law,  was  already  a  coIodsI  with 
the  decorations  of  St.  Vlad!mir  and  Aima  on  his  neck, 
and  still  occupied  that  quiet  and  pleasant  place  of  assist- 
act  chief  of  staS  of  the  asBistaut  chief  of  staff  of  the  first 
division  of  the  second  corps. 

On  the  Ist  of  September  he  arrived  in  Moscow  from 
the  army.  He  had  nothing  to  do  in  Moscow;  but  ha 
noticed  that  all  in  the  army  asked  permisaion  to  go  to 
Moscow,  and  they  did  something  there.  He,  too,  regarded 
it  as  neuesaary  to  aak  for  a  leave  of  absence,  to  attend  to 
domestic  and  family  matters. 

Berg  drove  up  to  the  house  of  his  father-in-law  in  his 
neat  little  carriage,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  well-fed  baya,  pre- 
cisely such  as  a  certain  prince  had.  He  cast  a  curioas 
glance  at  the  teams  in  the  yard  aud,  ascending  the  porch, 
took  out  a  clean  handkerchief  and  tied  a  knot  in  it. 

From  the  antechamber  Berg  ran  with  a  gliding,  im- 
patient step  into  the  drawing-room,  embraced  the  count, 
kissed  Nat^ha's  and  S^nya's  hands,  and  hastened  to  aek 
about  the  health  of  mamma. 

"  No  time  to  think  of  health  now !  Tell  us,"  said  the 
count,  "  all  about  the  army.  Is  it  retreating,  or  will  there 
be  a  battle  ?  " 

"  Almighty  God  alone,  papa,"  said  Berg,  "  can  decide 
Uie  fate  of  our  country.  The  array  is  burning  with  the 
ittoism,  and  now  the  leaders  have,  so  to  speak, 
for  a  consultation.  It  is  not  known  what  will 
put  let  me  tell  you,  papa,  such  a  heroic  spirit. 
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truly  antique  valour  in  tlie  Russian  troops, 
they  —  it,"  he  corrected  himself,  "  have  shown  or 
during  this  battle  of  the  26th,  —  I  teU  you,  there  are 
words  sufficient  to  describe  them —  Let  me  tell  you, 
papa"  (he  struck  his  breast,  just  aa  he  had  seen  a 
general,  who  made  the  remark,  strike  his,  though  Berg's 
gesture  came  too  late,  because  the  breast  had  to  be  struck 
at  the  words  "  Russian  army  "),  "  I  will  tell  you  frankly 
that  we,  the  chiefs,  not  only  did  not  have  to  drive  the 
soldiers,  or  anything  like  it,  but  had  great  difficulty  in 
restraining  these,  these  —  yea,  these  valorous  antique 
exploits,"  he  said,  hurriedly.  "  Genei-al  Barclay  de  Tolly 
everywhere  risked  his  life  in  front  of  the  army,  —  let  me 
tell  you.  Our  corps  was  placed  on  the  slope  of  a  hJll, 
You  may  imagine  ' "  And  here  Berg  told  everything  he 
could  remember  from  the  various  accounts  he  had  heard 
about  the  battle.  NaUisha,  looking  fixedly  at  Berg,  which 
embarrassed  him,  seemed  in  his  face  to  look  for  the  solu- 
tion of  a  certain  question. 

"  The  heroism  which  the  Russian  warriors  have  evinced 
cannot  be  imagined  and  properly  appreciated ! "  said  Bei;g, 
lookmg  at  Nat^ha  and,  with  the  intention  of  appeasing 
her,  smiling  at  her  in  response  to  her  stubborn  look. 
"  Russia  is  not  in  Moscow,  but  in  the  hearts  of  her  sons ! 
Am  I  right,  papa  ? "  said  Berg. 

Just  then  the  countess  came  out  of  the  aofa-room,  with 
a  weary,  dissatisfied  look.  Berg  sprang  up,  Msaed  the 
band  of  the  countess,  inquired  about  her  health,  and, 
expressing  his  sympathy  n-itb  a  shake  of  hia  head, 
slopped   beside  her. 

"  Yes,  mamma,  I  must  tell  you  frankly,  these  are  hard 
and  sad  times  for  every  Russian.  But  why  worry  ao 
much  ?     You  will  have  time  to  get  away  —  " 

"  I  do  not  understand  what  the  servants  are  dmng," 
said  the  countess,  turniug  to  her  husband.  "  I  bare  jnat 
bees  told  that  nothing  is  ready  jet.     Somebody  ought  to 
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attend  to  it.  And  now  you  will  spare  Mltenka.  There 
will  aever  be  an  end  of  it  I " 

The  count  wanted  to  Bay  something,  but  evidently 
restrained  himself.  He  got  up  from  hia  seat  and  went 
toward  the  door. 

Bei^  took  out  his  handkerchief,  as  though  wishing  to 
clear  his  noae.  Seeing  the  knot,  he  meditated  awhile, 
giving  a  sad  and  significant  shake  of  the  head. 

"  Papa,  I  have  a  great  favour  to  ask  of  you,"  he  said. 

"  Hem,"  said  the  count,  stopping. 

"  I  was  juat  coming  past  Yusiipov's  house,"  Berg  said, 
smiling.  "  The  manager,  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  came 
out  and  asked  me  if  1  would  not  buy  something.  I  went 
in,  you  know,  from  curiosity,  and  I  aaw  there  a  chiffonifere 
and  a  toilet.  You  kuow  how  Vy^ra  wanted  to  have  it, 
and  how  we  discussed  the  matter."  (Berg  instinctively 
passed  iuto  a  joyful  tone  at  the  thought  of  his  fine  home, 
when  he  began  to  speak  of  the  cbiffoni^re  and  toilet.) 
"  Oh,  how  beautiful  it  is !  It  moves  out,  and  has  an 
English  secret  bos,  you  know.  Vy^ra  has  been  wanting 
it  80  long.  1  should  like  ao  much  to  surprise  her.  I  saw 
such  a  masa  of  peasants  in  your  yard.  Let  me  have  one 
of  them,  —  1  wiJl  pay  him  well,  and  —  " 

The  count  frowned  and  began  to  clear  his  throat. 

"  Ask  the  countess.  —  I  am  not  looking  after  things." 

•  If  it  is  troubleaome,  please,  don't,"  said  Berg.  "  I 
only  wanted  it  for  Vy^ra's  sake." 

"  Oh,  all  of  you  get  away  to  the  devil,  to  the  devil,  to 
the  devil,  and  to  the  devil ! "  shouted  the  old  prince. 
"  My  head  is  all  in  a  whirl" 

He  left  the  room.     The  countess  burst  out  weeping. 

"Yea,  yea,  mamma,  the  times  are  very  trying!"  said 
Berg. 

Natasha  left  with  bt>r  father  and,  aa  though  thinking 
hard  of  something,  first  walked  behind  hint,  and  then  ran 
down-staira.     On  the  porch  stood  P^tya,  attending  to  the 
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arming  of  the  men  who  were  to  leave  Moscow.  The 
hitched  teams  were  still  atanding  in  the  yard.  Two  of 
them  were  uuloaded  and  upon  one  of  them  was  climbing 
an  officer,  supported  hy  an  orderly. 

"  Do  you  know  why  ? "  P^tya  asked  ffat^ha. 

Natiaha  understood  that  P^tya  was  asking  why  her 
father  and  mother  had  quarrelled.     She  made  no  reply. 

"  Because  papa  wanted  to  give  all  the  teams  to  the 
wounded,"  said  P^tya.  "  Vaailich  told  me  so.  In  my 
opinion  —  " 

"  In  my  opinion,"  Natfcha  suddenly  almost  screeched, 
turning  her  aDgry  face  to  P^tya,  "  it  is  such  an  abomina- 
tion, such  a  baseness,  such  a —  I  do  not  know  what. 
Are  we  Germans?"  Her  throat  trembled  from  convul- 
aive  sobs,  and,  fiiaring  to  weaken  and  to  let  out  in  vain  the 
whole  charge  of  her  anger,  she  turued  around  and  darted 
op-stairs. 

Bei^  was  sitting  near  the  countes.'^  and  respectfully 
consoling  her  like  a  relative.  The  count,  with  his  pipe  in 
his  hand,  was  walking  up  and  down  in  the  room,  when 
Kat&ha,  with  a  face  contorted  with  anger,  broke  into  the 
room  like  a  sturiii,  and  with  rapid  gait  approached  her 
mother. 

"  It  is  an  abomination  I  It  is  baseness ! "  she  cried.  "  It 
cannot  be  that  you  should  have  ordered  it." 

Berg  and  the  countess  looked  at  her  in  perplexity  and 
fright.  The  count  stopped  at  the  window,  listening  to 
her. 

•■  Mamma,  it  won't  dot  Look  in  the  yard  !"  she  cried. 
"  They  will  be  left ! " 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  Who  are  they  ?  What 
do  you  want  ? " 

"  The  wounded,  down  there !  That  will  not  do, 
mamma !  It  is  horrid  —  No,  mamma,  darling,  it  is  not 
right,  —  forgive  me  if  you  please,  darling —  Mamma, 
what  do  you  care  for  the  things  which  we  will  take  away. 
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I  attend  to  it.     Aad  now  you  will  spare  Mfteaka.     Tbere 
]  will  never  be  an  end  of  it ! " 

The  count   wanted  to   say   Bomethiiig,  but  evidently 
estrained  himself.     He  got  up  from  hia  seat  and  went 
I  toward  the  door. 

Berg  took  out  hia  handkerchief,  as  though  wishing  to 
I  clear  his  nose.  Seeing  the  knot,  he  meditated  awhile, 
I  giving  a  sad  and  significant  ahake  of  the  head. 

"  Papa,  I  have  a  great  favour  to  ask  of  you,"  he  aaid. 
"  Hem,"  said  the  count,  stopping. 

"I  was  just  coming  past  Yusiipov's  bouse,"  Berg  said, 
I  smiling.  "  The  manager,  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  came 
I  out  and  asked  me  if  I  would  not  buy  something.  I  went 
1  in,  you  know,  from  curiosity,  and  I  saw  there  a  chilfonifere 
ind  a  toilet.  You  know  how  Vy^ra  wanted  to  have  it, 
I  and  how  we  discussed  the  matter."  (Berg  instinctively 
passed  into  a  joyful  tone  at  the  thought  of  his  fine  home, 
when  he  began  to  speak  of  the  chiffonifire  and  toilet.) 
,  how  beauLil'ul   it  is  1     It   moves  out,  and   has  an 
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Just  see  what  there  is  in  the  yard  —  Mamma !  —  It 
cannot  be ! " 

The  count  was  standing  at  the  window  and,  without 

turning  his  face  around,  kept  listening  to  Nat^a's  words. 
Suddenly  he  began  to  snivel  and  put  his  faco  to  the 
pane. 

The  countess  looked  at  her  daughter,  saw  her  face, 
which  was  embarrassed  for  her  mother's  sake,  saw  her 
agitation,  and  comprehended  why  her  husband  did  not 
look  around  at  her,  and  cast  a  confused  glance  about  her. 

"  Oh,  do  as  you  please !  I  am  not  keeping  anybody 
Erom  doing  what  they  want ! "  she  said,  bc^mning  to  sur- 
render. 

"  Mamma,  darling,  forgive  mel" 

But  the  countess  pushed  her  daughter  aside  and  went 
up  to  her  husband. 

"  Mon  chcT,  give  the  proper  orders  —  I  know  nothing 
about  it,"  she  said,  lowering  her  eyes  in  shame. 

'•  The  eggs  —  the  eggs  are  teaching  the  hen  —  "  the 
count  said,  through  tears  of  joy.  He  embraced  hia  wife, 
who  was  glad  to  hide  her  shamefaced  countenance  on  her 
husband's  bosom. 

"Papa!  Mamma!  May  I  make  the  arrangements! 
May  1 1 "  asked  Nat&ha.  "  We  will  take  the  most  necea- 
Bary  things  along  anyway,"  said  Nat&ha, 

The  count  shook  his  head  iu  assent,  and  NatcUha  ran 
with  the  same  rapid  gnit,  with  which  she  used  to  run  in 
the  catching  game,  through  the  parlour  to  the  antecham- 
ber, and  down  the  stairs  Into  the  yard. 

The  servants  assembled  around  Kat&ha  and  could  not 
believe  the  strange  order  she  was  giving,  until  the  count 
himself,  in  the  name  of  his  wife,  repeated  the  order  that 
the  teams  be  all  given  to  the  wounded,  while  the  boxes 
were  to  be  taken  to  the  storeroom.  Having  grasped  the 
order,  the  servants  cheerfully  and  busily  set  about  the  new 
work.    It  now  no  longer  appeared  strange  to  the  servants ; 
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m  the  contrary,  they  thought  it  could  not  be  otherwise, 
just  as  fifteen  mioules  before  it  had  appeared  quite 
oatunil  to  leave  the  wounded  and  take  the  thioga  along. 

All  the  people  of  the  bouse,  as  though  to  atone  for  not 
having  done  it  before,  went  with  a  vim  at  the  business  of 
placing  the  wounded  in  the  carts.  The  wounded  crawled 
out  of  their  rooms  and  with  joyful,  pale  faces  Burrounded 
the  teams.  The  rumour  spread  to  the  neighbouring  houses 
that  there  were  teams  there,  and  wounded  people  from  the 
other  houses  began  to  till  the  yard.  Many  of  these  b*^ed 
them  not  to  take  down  the  tbinga.  but  to  allow  them  to 
sit  on  top  of  the  baggage.  But  the  work  of  unloading 
could  no  longer  be  stopped.  It  made  no  difference 
whether  only  half  or  all  was  to  be  left.  In  the  yard  lay 
the  unloaded  boxes  with  dishes,  with  bronze,  with  pictures 
and  minora,  which  bad  been  packed  with  such  great  care 
the  night  before,  and  still  they  found  it  possible  to  taka 
this  and  that  off,  and  turn  the  teams  over  to  the  wounded. 

"  We  can  take  four  more,"  said  the  manager.  "  I  give 
up  my  cart.     Else  what  shall  we  do  wilb  them  ? " 

"Give  them  my  wardrobe  cart,"  said  the  countess. 
"  Duny&ha  will   take  a  seat  with  me  in  the  carriage." 

The  wardrobe  cart  was  given  up,  and  it  was  sent  out  to 
pick  up  wounded  men  two  bouses  away.  All  the  bom&- 
folk  and  the  servants  were  lively  and  animated.  Natasha 
was  in  a  transport,  such  as  she  had  not  experienced  for  a 
long  time. 

"  Where  shall  we  tie  it  up  ?"*  said  the  servants,  fixing  a 
box  to  the  narrow  backboard  of  a  carriage.  "  We  ought  to 
leave  at  least  one  team." 

"  What  is  there  in  it  ? "  asked  Nat^ha. 

"  The  count's  books." 

"  Leave  them.  Vastlich  will  look  after  them.  They  ara 
not  necessary." 

The  calash  was  full  of  people ;  the  question  was  wher« 
to  put  P^tya. 
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"  He  goes  on  the  box.  You  will  go  on  the  box,  P^tya,  1 
will  you  not  ?"  cried  Natfoha.                                                 1 

aSnya  was  busy  all  the  time  herself;  but  the  aim  of  1 
her  cares  was  contrary  to  that  of  Nat^ha.    She  put  away        1 

the  things  which  were  to  be  left,  noting  them  down  at  the        1 
request  of  the  countess,  and  tried  to  have  aa  many  things 
as  possible  taken  along  with  them. 

I 


xvn. 

At  two  o'clock  the  Rostijvs'  four  carriages  stood  at  the 
entrance  all  packed  and  with  the  horses  hameBsed  in. 
The  carts  with  the  wounded,  one  aft«r  another,  left  the 
yard. 

The  carriage,  in  which  Prince  Andrdy  was  being  taken 
away,  passing  the  porch,  attracted  the  attention  of  Siinya, 
who  with  the  aid  uf  a  maid  was  arranging  a  seat  for  the 
countess  in  her  euormous  high  carriage,  which  was  stand- 
ing at  the  entrance. 

"  Whose  vehicle  is  that  J "  asked  SiSnya,  looking  through 
the  carriage  window. 

"  Did  you  not  know  it,  miss  1 "  repUed  the  maid.  "  The 
prince  is  wounded :  be  passed  the  night  here,  in  our  houBe, 
and  is  going  with  u&" 

"  Who  is  it  ?     What  is  his  name  ? " 

"  Why,  our  former  Ganc4,  Prince  Bolk(!nski !"  the  maid 
said,  with  a  sigh.     "  They  say  he  is  dying." 

Sdnya  jumped  out  of  the  carriage  and  ran  away  to  the 
countess.  The  countess,  already  dressed  in  travelling  coa- 
tume,  with  a  shawl  and  hat,  was  walking  wearily  in  the 
drawing-room,  waitii^  for  the  family,  in  order  to  sit  with 
them  awhile  with  clased  doors  and  pray  before  the  depart- 
ure.    Natisha  was  not  in  the  room. 

"  Mamma,"  said  Siinya,  "  Prince  Andr^y  ia  here,  mor- 
tally wounded.     He  is  travelling  with  us." 

The  countess  opened  her  eyes  in  terror  and,  taking 
Srfnya's  hand,  looked  around  her. 

**  Nat^ha  ? "  she  muttered. 
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remain  in  Moscow,  and,  while  they  caught  his  hand  and 
kifised  him  on  the  shoulder,  he  tapped  them  lightly  od 
their  backs,  saying  indistinctly  some  kind  words  of  con- 
solation. The  poiintfiss  went  into  the  image-room,  and 
aSnya  found  her  there  on  her  knees  before  the  images 
which,  here  and  there,  were  still  left  hanging  on  the  walL 
(The  most  precious  images,  with  which  some  family 
tradition  was  connected,  were  going  with  them.) 

On  the  porch  and  in  the  yard,  the  men  who  were 
leaving,  with  daggers  and  swords,  with  which  P^tya  had 
armed  them,  and  with  their  pantaloons  tucked  into  their 
boots,  and  tightly  girded  with  straps  and  belts,  were  bid- 
ding good-bye  to  those  who  were  going  to  stay. 

As  always  happens  at  a  departure,  much  was  forgotten 
and  improperly  packed.  Two  Haiduks  stood  for  quite 
awhile  at  either  side  of  the  open  carriage  door  and  steps, 
ready  tc  help  the  countess  in,  while  the  maids  kept  run- 
ning with  cushions  and  bundles  from  the  house  to  the 
carnages,  and  back  again. 

"  They  will  forget  things  as  long  as  they  live ! "  sajd  the 
countess.     "  You  know  that  I  cannot  sit  this  way." 

And  Dunydsha,  clenching  her  teeth  and  without 
replying,  with  an  expression  of  reproach  in  her  face, 
rushed  into  the  carriage  to  fii  the  seat  differently. 

"  Oh,  what  people  ! "  said  the  count,  shaking  his  head. 

Old  coachman  Eftm,  with  whom  alone  the  countess 
dared  to  travel,  sitting  high  on  his  box,  did  not  even  look 
back  at  what  was  going  on  behind  him.  He  knew  from 
his  experience  of  thirty  years'  standing  that  some  time 
woulii  pnss  yet  before  they  would  tell  him  to  proceed, 
"With  God's  aid  I"  and  that,  even  when  that  had  been 
said,  he  would  be  stopped  twice,  and  people  would  be  sent 
back  for  something  that  had  been  forgotten,  and  that,  after 
that,  he  would  again  be  stopped  and  the  countess  herself 
would  put  her  head  out  of  the  window  and  would  ask  him 
for  Christ's  sake  to  drive  carefully  down  slopes.    He  knew 
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all  that,  and  so  waited  for  what  would  happen,  much  more 
patiently  than  his  horses  (especially  the  left  chestnut 
horse.  Falcon,  which  was  pawing  the  ground  and  chewing 
at  the  bit).  Finally  all  took  their  seats  ;  the  steps  were 
raised  and  thrown  into  the  carriage  ;  the  door  slammed ; 
Homebody  was  sent  to  fetch  a  little  box ;  the  countess  put 
her  head  out  of  the  window  and  said  what  was  expected. 
Tben  Efim  slowly  took  off  bis  cap  from  bis  head  and 
began  to  cross  himself.  The  outrider  started.  The  right 
shaft  horse  tugged  at  his  collar ;  the  high  springs  creaked, 
and  the  body  of  the  carriage  b^an  to  mnve.  A  lackey 
jumped  an  the  box,  while  the  vehicle  was  in  motion. 
The  carriage  began  to  jolt  as  it  drove  out  on  the  uneven 
pavement ;  the  same  happened  to  the  other  vehicles,  and 
the  procession  started  down  the  street.  In  the  carriages 
all  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  toward  a  church  which  was 
opposite  them.  The  people  who  were  to  remain  in  Mos- 
cow walked  on  both  sides  of  the  carriages,  to  see  them  off. 

It  was  a  long  time  since  ffatdsha  had  experienced  the 
joyful  sensation  she  was  now  experiencing,  as  she  was 
sitting  in  the  carriage  near  the  countess  and  looking  at 
the  slowly  receding  walls  of  agitated  Moscow,  which  they 
were  now  abandoning.  At  times  she  put  her  head  out  of 
the  window  and  looked  both  back  and  ahead  at  the  long 
procession  of  the  carts  with  the  wounded,  which  preceded 
them.  Almost  iu  front  of  all  she  could  see  the  closed  top 
of  Prince  Audrey's  carriage.  She  did  not  know  who  waa 
in  it,  and  yet,  every  time  she  surveyed  the  caravan,  her 
eyes  sought  out  that  carriage.  She  knew  that  it  was  pre- 
ceding them  all. 

At  Kudrino  were  met  several  caravans  resembling  the 
procession  of  the  Eoat6v  vehicles,  and  coming  from 
the  Nikltskaya,  the  Pry&en,  the  Podnovfuskoe  wards. 
Down  the  Sadov^ya  the  canines  and  teams  drove  in 
two  rows. 

Passing  by  the  Sukhdrev  tower,  Natdsha,  who  was  with 
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curiosity  casting  rapid  glances  at  the  passers-by  and  at  the 
carriages,  suddenly  gave  a  shout  of  joy  and  surprise : 

"  O  dear  1    Maiuma,  Sdnya,  see,  it  is  he ! " 

"Who?    WhM" 

"  Ixiok,  upon  my  word,  Beziikhi  I "  aaid  Nat^ha,  putting 
her  head  out  of  the  carriage  window  and  looking  at  a  tall, 
fat  man  in  the  caftan  of  a  coachman,  evidently  a  disguised 
gentleman,  to  judge  by  hia  face  and  furm,  who  was  walk- 
ing under  the  arch  of  the  Sukh^rev  tower  with  a  sallow, 
beardless  old  man  in  a  frieze  overcoat. 

"  Upon  my  word,  BeKiikhi,  in  a  caftan,  with  an  old  boy  I 
TTpon  my  word ! "  said  Natisha,  "  look,  look ! " 

"  No,  it  ia  not  he !  How  can  you  say  such  foolish 
things  ? " 

"  Mamma,"  cried  Natisha, "  I  will  stake  my  head  that  it 
is  he.  I  assure  you.  Wait,  wait,"  she  shouted  to  the 
coachman ;  but  the  coachman  could  not  stop  because  from 
Myeshch^skaya  .Street  came  other  teams  and  carriages, 
and  they  yelled  at  the  Ro8t<5v  caravan  to  move  on  and 
not  bar  the  way. 

Indeed,  after  a  distance  had  been  traversed,  all  the 
RosKivs  saw  Pierre,  or  a  man  who  remarkably  resembled 
Pierre,  in  a  coachman's  caftan,  walking  down  the  street 
with  bent  head  and  serious  face,  by  the  side  of  a  small, 
beardless  old  man,  who  had  the  appearance  of  a  lackey. 
This  old  man  noticed  the  face  which  looked  out  of  the 
carriage  at  him,  and  he,  respectfully  touching  Pierre's 
elbow,  said  something  to  him,  while  pointing  to  the  car- 
riage. It  was  quite  awhile  before  Pierre  made  out  what 
he  meant,  he  was  so  much  absorbed  in  his  thoughts. 
Finally,  when  he  understood  him,  he  looked  in  the  direc- 
tion pointed  out  to  him  and,  recognizing  Natasha, 
that  very  second,  submitting  to  his  first  irapiilse, 
moved  rapidly  toward  the  carriage.  But,  having  taken 
about  ten  steps,  he  evidently  recalled  something  and 
stopped. 
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Nat^ha'a  face,  which  was  thrust  out  of  the  window, 
beamed  with  a  sarcastic  kindness. 

"  Pierre  Kirillych,  coma  here !  We  have  recognized 
you  I  This  is  strange  I "  ahe  cried,  extending  her  baud. 
"  What  is  this !  Why  are  you  dressed  this  way  ? " 

Pierre  took  the  offered  hand  and,  while  walking,  kissed 
it  awkwardly,  as  the  carriage  continued  to  move. 

■'  What  is  this,  count  ? "  the  countess  asked  him,  in  a 
voice  expre-saive  of  surprise  and  compassion. 

"  What  ?  What  ?  Why  ?  Do  not  ask  me,"  said  Pierre. 
looking  at  Natasha,  whose  beaming  glance  of  joy  (he  felt 
this  even  without  gazing  at  her)  embraced  bim  with  ita 
charm. 

"  Are  you  going  to  stay  in  Moscow  ?" 

Pierre  was  silent  for  awhile. 

"  In  Moscow  ? "  he  said,  interrogatively.  "  Yes,  in 
Moscow.     Good-bye ! " 

"  Oh,  I  wish  I  were  a  man  I  Then  I  should  certainly 
stay  with  you !  Oh,  how  good  this  is ! "  said  Natasha. 
"  Mamma,  permit  me  to  stay  here  i " 

Pierre  looked  absently  at  NatSaha  and  was  on  the 
point  of  saying  something  to  her,  but  the  countess  inter- 
rupted him : 

"  You  have  been  in  a  battle,  we  heard." 

"  Yes,  I  have."  repHed  Pierre.  "  To-morrow  there  will 
^ain  be  a  battle  — "  he  began,  but  Natisha  interrupted 
him: 

"But  what  is  this,  count?  You  look  like  a  different 
man." 

"  Oh,  do  not  ask  me,  do  not  ask  me !  I  do  not  know 
anything  myself.  To-morrow —  No,  no!  Good-bye, 
good-bye ! "  he  said-  "  This  is  a  terrible  time  1 "  And, 
falling  behind  the  carriage,  he  want  to  the  sidewalk. 

Natasha  kept  looking  out  of  the  window  for  a  long 
time,  beaming  on  him  a  kindly  and,  at  the  same  time, 
slightly  sarcastic,  joyful  smile. 
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Smoz  his  disappearance  from  his  house,  Pierre  had 
passed  two  days  in  the  empty  quarters  of  the  deceased 
B&zdj^ev.     It  happened  like  this. 

Awakening  the  next  morning  after  his  return  to  Mos- 
cow and  his  meeting  with  RoatopcMn,  Pierre  could  not 
for  a  long  time  make  out  where  he  was  and  what  was 
wanted  of  him.  When,  among  the  names  of  other  per- 
sons, who  were  waiting  for  him  in  the  reception-room,  he 
was  informed  of  that  of  a  Frenchman,  who  had  brought 
a  letter  from  Coimtess  Htilene  Vas^e^^la,  he  was  suddenly 
overcome  by  that  feeling  of  confusion  and  hopelessness 
to  which  he  was  prone  to  surrender.  He  suddenly  im- 
agined that  everything  was  ended  now,  that  everything 
was  mixed,  that  there  was  no  righteous  and  no  guilty 
person,  that  there  was  nothing  ahead,  and  that  there  was 
no  issue  from  this  situation.  Smiling  an  unnatural  smile 
and  muttering  something,  he  now  sat  down  on  the  sofa 
in  a  helpless  attitude,  now  rose,  walked  up  to  the  door, 
and  looked  through  a  chink  into  the  reception-room,  now, 
waving  his  arms,  went  back  and  took  up  a  book.  The 
majordomo  came  for  the  second  time  to  report  to  Pierre 
that  the  Frenchman  who  bad  brought  him  a  letter  from 
the  countess  was  very  anxious  to  see  him  if  only  for  a 
minute,  and  that  the  widow  of  0.  A,  Bazdyfcv  asked  him 
to  take  away  the  hooks,  as  she  herself  bad  left  for  the 
country. 

"  Oh,  yes,  wait !  Or  no,  no,  go  and  tell  them  that  I 
shall  be  there  soon,"  Pierre  said  to  the  majordomo. 

Bui  the  moment  the  majordomo  bad  left,  Pierre  took 
i&T 
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his  bat,  which  was  lying  on  the  table,  and  went  out  of 
the  oabinet  by  the  ba!ck  door.  There  was  nobody  in  the 
corridor,  Pierre  passed  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
corridor  up  to  the  staircase  and,  frowning  and  rubbing 
bis  brow  with  both  hands,  walked  down  to  the  first  land- 
ing. The  porter  was  standing  at  the  main  entrance. 
From  the  landing,  to  which  Pierre  had  walked  down, 
another  staircase  led  to  the  back  entrance.  Pierre  took 
this  direction  and  came  out  into  the  yard.  But  in  the 
street,  the  coachmen,  who  were  standing  with  the  car- 
riages, and  the  janitor  saw  the  mafiter,  as  soon  as  he 
passed  the  gate,  and  took  off  their  caps  before  him. 
Notwithstanding  their  glances  directed  u^ion  him.  Pierre 
acted  like  an  ostrich,  which  hides  its  head  in  a  bush,  in 
order  not  to  be  seen  ;  he  lowered  his  head  and,  accelerat- 
ing his  steps,  walked  down  the  street. 

Of  all  the  work  which  presented  itself  to  Pierre,  on 
that  morning,  that  of  examining  the  books  and  papers 
of  Osip  Aleksy&vich  seemed  the  most  important  to  him. 

He  took  the  first  cab  he  came  across  and  gave  orders 
to  be  driven  to  the  Patriarch  Ponds,  where  was  the  house 
of  Bazdy&v's  widow.  Looking  around  all  the  time  at  the 
caravans  which  on  both  aides  of  him  were  starting  away 
from  Moscow,  and  so  arranging  his  obese  body  on  the 
rattling  old  cab  as  not  to  ahp  down,  Pierre,  experiencing 
a  joyous  sensation,  Uke  the  one  experienced  by  a  truant 
boy,  began  to  converse  with  the  cabman. 

The  cabman  told  him  that  on  that  day  they  were  dis- 
tributing weapons  at  the  Kremlin,  and  that  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  people  would  all  be  driven  out  to  the  Three 
Hills  barrier,  where  a  great  battle  would  take  place. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  Patriarch  Ponds,  Pierre  found 
Bazdy&v's  house,  where  he  had  not  been  for  a  long  time, 
Gertisim,  the  same  sallow,  beardless  old  man  whom  Pierre 
had  seen  five  years  before  in  Torzh(5k  with  6aip  Alek- 
sydevich,  came  out  in  response  to  his  tap. 
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"  Ib  any  one  at  home  ? "  asked  Pierre, 

"  On  account  of  the  present  state  of  affairs,  Stffya  Dani- 
lovDE  has  left  with  her  children  for  the  Torzhijk  village, 
your  Serenity." 

"  Nevertheless  I  will  go  in,  —  I  have  to  examine  the 
books,"  said  Pierre. 

"  If  you  please,  come  in  !  The  brother  of  the  deceased, 
—  the  kingdom  of  heaven  be  his  !  —  Mak^r  Aleksy&vich, 
is  staying  here,  but,  as  you  know,  he  is  feeble,"  said  the 
old  servant. 

Mak^r  Aleksy&vich  was,  as  Pierre  knew,  a  half-de- 
mented brother  of  dsip  Aleksy&vich,  who  drank  to 
excess. 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know.  Come,  let  ub  go  in ! "  said  Kerre, 
entering  the  housa 

A  t&ll,  bald-headed  old  man  in  a  moming-gowQ,  with 
a  red  nose,  wearing  galoshes  on  his  bare  feet,  was  standing 
in  the  antechamber;  upon  noticing  Pierre,  he  angrily 
muttei'ed  something  and  went  into  the  corridor. 

"  He  used  to  have  a  great  mind,  but  now,  as  yon  may 
see,  he  is  enfeebled,"  said  Gerdsim.  "  Would  you  like  to 
go  to  the  cabinet?"  Pierre  nodded.  "The  cabinet  has 
remained  in  the  same  condition  ever  since  it  was  sealed 
up.  Sfifya  DauOovoa  left  orders  to  have  the  books 
handed  over  to  whomever  you  should  send  for  them." 

Pierre  entered  the  same  gloomy  cabinet,  which  he  had 
entered  with  such  trepidation  during  the  lifetime  of  his 
benefactor.  This  cabinet,  now  dusty  and  untouched 
since  the  demise  of  Osip  Aleksy^evich,  looked  gloomier 
stilL 

Oertbim  opened  a  shutter  and  left  the  room  on  tiptoe. 
Pierre  made  the  round  of  the  cabinet,  went  up  to  the  safe 
in  which  lay  the  manuscripts,  and  took  out  that  which  at 
one  time  formed  one  of  the  most  important  relics  of  the 
order.  Those  were  the  original  Scotch  acts  with  notes 
and  explanations  by  the  benefactor.     He  sat  down  at  the 
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dusty  writing-table  and  placed  the  manuBcripts  before 
him,  opened  them,  closed  them  again,  and  finally,  pushing 
them  away  from  him,  leaned  his  head  on  his  arm  and  feU 
to  musing. 

Ger^im  looked  cautiously  into  the  cabinet  eeverat 
times,  and  saw  that  Pierre  was  still  sitting  in  the  same 
posture.  More  than  two  hours  passed,  Ger^im  per- 
mitted himself  to  make  a  slight  noise  at  the  door,  in  order 
to  attract  Pierre's  attention.     Pierre  did  not  hear  him. 

"  Do  you  command  me  to  dismias  the  driver  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  Pierre  said,  regaining  consciousness,  and  ris- 
ing rapidly.  "  Listen,"  he  said,  taking  Gerdaim  by  the 
button  of  his  coat  and  looking  down  at  the  old  man  with 
sparkling,  moist,  ecstatic  eyes,  "  listen !  Do  you  know 
that  there  will  be  a  battle  to-morrow  ? " 

"  I  have  heard  them  say  so,"  replied  Ger&im. 

"  I  beg  yon  not  to  tell  any  one  who  I  am.  And  do 
what  I  tell  yon  —  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Gerisim.     "  Do  you  wish  to  eat  t " 

"  No,  but  I  need  something  else-  I  need  peasant  attire 
and  a  pistol,"  said  Pierre,  suddenly  growing  red  in  the  face. 

"  Yes,  air,"  Ger^im  said,  after  a  moment's  hesitation. 

The  rest  of  that  day  Pierre  passed  alone  in  the  cabinet 
of  his  benefactor,  restlessly  pacing  from  one  corner  to  an- 
other, as  Ger^aim  could  hear,  and  speaking  to  himself. 
He  slept  that  night  on  a  bed  made  foi'  him  in  the  same 
room. 

Gertfaim,  with  the  habit  of  a  servant  who  in  his  life- 
time has  seen  many  queer  things,  accepted  Pierre's  migra- 
tion without  surprise,  and  seemed  to  be  satisfied  because 
he  had  some  one  to  attend  to.  That  same  evening,  he 
without  even  asking  himself  what  it  was  for,  got  a  caftan 
and  cap  for  Pierre,  and  promised  to  supply  him  on  the  next 
day  with  the  desired  pistol.  Makdr  AJeksy^evich  on  that 
evening,  plaahing  with  his  galoshes,  twice  went  up  to 
the  door  and  stopped,  casting  an  humble  look  at  him; 
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bat  the  moment  Pierre  turned  around  to  him,  he  angrily 
and  shamefacedly  wrapped  himself  in  his  morning-gown 
and  hurried  away.  Pierre  was  dressed  in  the  coachman's 
caftan,  which  Grerdsim  had  provided  and  washed  out  for 
him,  and  was  on  his  way  with  him  to  the  Sukhdb*ev  Tower, 
to  buy  himself  a  pistol,  when  he  met  the  Bostdvs. 
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Sparkles  in  the  rarefied,  pure  air  so  as  to  make  the  eyes 
smart ;  when  the  breast  grows  more  vigorous  and  is  re- 
freshed, as  it  iohalee  the  redolent  autumnal  air  ;  when  even 
the  nights  are  warm ;  and  when,  during  these  dark,  warm 
nights,  there  is  a  downpour  of  golden  stars  from  the  heav- 
ens, —  a  constant  source  of  fear  and  delight. 

On  September  2d,  at  ten  o'clock,  the  weather  was  just 
like  that.  There  was  a  fairylike  momiug  glow.  Moscow, 
viewed  from  the  Fokli^unaya  Hill,  ei^nded  spaciously 
with  its  river,  its  gardens,  and  its  churches,  and  seemed 
to  be  living  its  life,  quivering  with  its  cupolas,  Uke  stars, 
in  Che  rays  of  the  sun. 

At  the  sight  of  the  strange  city,  with  its  unfamiliar 
forms  of  an  unusual  architecture,  Napoleon  experienced 
that  somewhat  envious  and  restless  curiosity,  which  people 
experience  at  the  sight  of  forms  of  life,  which  are  foreign 
to  them  and  do  not  know  of  them.  j\ppareutly  this  city 
was  living  with  all  the  powers  of  its  life.  By  those  inde- 
finable tokens,  by  which  at  a  remote  distajice  a  living 
body  is  unmistakably  distinguished  from  a  dead.  Napo- 
leon on  the  Pokl6nnaya  Hill  saw  the  quivering  of  life  in 
the  city  and,  as  it  were,  felt  the  breath  of  that  large  and 
beautiful  body. 

Every  Ruasian,  looking  at  Moscow,  feels  that  she  is  a 
mother ;  every  foreigner,  looking  at  her  and  not  knowing 
her  maternal  nieaniDg,  must  feel  the  feminine  character 
of  this  city,  and  Napoleon,  too,  felt  it. 

"  CetU  ville  asiatique  aux  innombrables  iglises.  Moacou 
la  sainte  f  La  voilit  done  enfiv.,  cette  fiimeuse  ville !  It 
itait  trmps,"  said  Napoleon,  and,  dismounting,  he  ordered 
the  map  of  this  Moscou  to  be  placed  before  him,  and 
called  up  the  interpreter,  Lelorme  dldevillo.  "  Une  vUU 
occupie  par  fennemi  reaatmhle  ii  uiu  filU  qui  a  perdu  ton 
koimeur,"  he  thought  (as  he  had  said  to  Tuchk<5v  at  Smo- 
lensk). And  from  this  point  of  view  he  looked  at  the 
Eastern  beauty,  who  was  lying  before  him,  and  whom  he 
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bad  never  seen.  It  seemed  strange  to  him  that  his  old 
desire,  which  had  seemed  impossible,  was  now  fulfilled. 
Id  tbe  bright  momiug  light  be  glanced  now  at  the  city, 
now  at  the  plan,  verifying  the  details  of  tbe  city,  and 
the  certainty  of  possessing  it  both  agitated  and  frightened 
him. 

"  Bat  could  it  bave  been  otherwise  ? "  he  thought. 
"  Here  it  is,  that  capital,  at  my  feet,  awaiting  its  fate. 
Where  is  Alexander  now,  and  what  is  be  thinking? 
Strange,  beautiful,  majestic  city !  And  strange,  majestic 
moment !  In  what  light  do  I  appear  to  them  ? "  he  thought 
of  his  troops.  "  Here  is  the  reward  for  all  those  who 
were  of  Uttle  faith,"  he  thought,  looking  around  at  bia 
suite  and  at  the  advancii^  troops  aa  they  were  drawing  up. 
"  One  word  of  mine,  one  motion  of  my  hand,  and  tbe 
ancient  capital  des  Czars  will  be  in  ruins.  Mais  ma 
climence  est  toujours  prompte  i  descendre  mr  ks  vaiiieus. 
I  must  be  magnanimouB  and  truly  great  But  no,  it  is 
not  true  that  I  am  in  Moscow,"  it  suddenly  occurred  to 
him.  "  Still,  there  it  lies  at  my  feet,  playing  and  quiver- 
ing with  its  golden  cupolas  and  crosses  in  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  But  I  will  spare  it.  On  the  old  monuments  of 
barbarism  and  despotism  T  will  write  the  great  words  of 
justice  and  mercy  —  Alexander  will  feel  this  more  pain- 
fully than  anytlung,  I  know  him."  It  seemed  to  Napo- 
leon that  the  chief  meaning  of  what  was  taking  place 
consisted  in  a  personal  struggle  with  Alexander.  "  From 
the  heights  of  the  Kremlin,  —  yes,  this  is  the  Kremlin, 
yea,  —  I  will  give  them  laws  of  justice,  I  will  show  them 
the  meaning  of  true  civiHzation,  I  will  compel  gen- 
erations of  boydrs  lovingly  to  recall  the  name  of  their 
conqueror.  I  will  tell  the  deputation  that  I  did  not  want 
and  still  do  not  want  the  war ;  that  I  bave  been  waging 
war  only  with  the  false  politics  of  their  court ;  that  I  love 
and  tespect  Alexander ;  and  that  I  will  accept  in  Moscow 
conditions  of  peace  worthy  of  me  and  of  my  nation.     T 
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do  not  wiah  to  profit  by  the  fortune  of  war  in  order  to 
humiliate  the  reapected  Tear.  '  Boydra,*  will  I  gay  to 
them,  ■  I  do  not  want  war ;  I  want  the  peat«  and  welfare 
of  ail  my  aubjecta.'  However,  T  know  that  their  presence 
will  make  me  eotbueiaatic,  and  I  will  apeak  to  them,  as  I 
always  speak :  clearly,  solemnly,  and  grandly.  But  is  it 
really  true  that  I  am  in  Moscow  ?  Yea,  here  it  ia ! " 

"  Qu'on  m'antine  lea  hoyards ! "  he  turned  to  the  suite. 

A  general  with  a  brilliant  suite  at  once  galloped  away 
to  fetch  the  boyirs.  Two  hours  passed.  Napoleon  had 
had  his  breakfast  and  was  again  standing  in  the  same 
spot  on  the  PokMnnaya  Hill,  waiting  for  the  deputation. 
Hia  apeech  to  the  boyiirB  waa  now  dearly  defined  in  hie 
imagination.  It  waa  full  of  dignity  and  of  that  grandeur 
which  Napoleon  understood. 

The  tone  of  magnanimity,  with  which  Napoleon  intended 
to  act  in  Moscow,  carried  him  away.  In  hia  imagination 
he  appointed  daya  of  " riunton  darts  U  palaia  dts  Czars" 
where  the  Russian  notables  were  to  meet  the  notablea  of 
the  French  emperor.  He  mentally  appointed  a  governor, 
one  who  would  be  able  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  pop- 
ulation. Having  heard  that  there  were  many  chariteble 
institutions  in  Moscow,  he  decided  in  hia  imagination  that 
these  establishments  ahould  be  showered  with  his  favours. 
He  thought  that,  as  in  Africa  it  was  neceasary  to  sit  in  a 
mosque  in  a  boumous,  ao  in  Moscow  he  had  to  be  as 
merciful  as  the  Tsars.  And,  completely  to  touch  the 
hearts  of  the  Huaaians,  he,  like  all  Frenchmen,  who  can- 
not imagine  anything  sentimental  without  thinking  of 
"  ma  diire,  ma  tendre,  ma  pauvre  mere,"  decided  that  on 
all  these  institutions  he  would  have  inscribed  in  large 
letters :  "  Stablissement  dedil  4  ma  ch^e  mere."  "  No, 
simply,  ' Maison  de  ma  Mert',  "  he  decided  to  himself. 
"  But  am  I  really  in  Moscow  ?  Yes,  there  it  is  before 
me :  but  why  ia  the  deputation  from  the  city  so  late  in 
coming  1 "  he  thought. 
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In  the  me&ittime  an  agitated  cODSuItation  was  taking 
place  in  a  whisper  between  the  generals  aud  marshals,  in 
the  rear  of  the  emperor's  suite.  Those  who  had  been 
sent  after  the  deputation  had  returned  with  the  news  that 
Moscow  was  deserted,  that  all  had  left  it.  The  counte- 
nances  of  those  who  were  deUberating  were  pale  and 
agitated.  It  was  not  the  fact  that  Moscow  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  inhabitanta  (however  important  this 
event  seemed  to  be)  which  frightened  them,  but  how  to 
announce  the  fact  to  the  emperor,  how,  without  placing 
his  Majesty  in  that  terrible  situation  called  by  the  French 
" U  ridieult"  to  announce  to  him  that  he  had  in  vain  been 
waiting  so  long  for  the  boyars,  and  that  there  were  there 
throngs  of  drunken  men,  and  nobody  else.  Some  said 
that  it  was  necessary,  at  whatsoever  cost,  to  get  together 
some  kind  of  a  deputation ;  others  disputed  this  opinion 
and  insisted  that  it  was  necessary  cautiously  and  cleverly 
to  prepare  the  emperor  and  to  inform  him  of  the  facts. 

"  U  favdra  U  lui  dire  tout  de  mime,"  said  the  gentle- 
men of  the  suite.  "Mais,  messieurs  —  "  The  situation 
was  the  more  difficult  since  the  emperor,  reflecting  on  hie 
plans  of  magnanimity,  kept  walking  patiently  up  and 
down,  in  front  of  the  plan,  now  and  then  shielding  his 
eyes  and  looking  down  the  road  toward  Moscow  and  smil- 
ing a  cheerful  and  proud  smile. 

"  Mais  e'est  impossible,"  shrugging  their  shoulders,  said 
the  gentlemen  of  the  suite,  not  daring  to  utter  the  well- 
understood,  terrible  word  "  k  ridicule." 

Meanwhile  the  emperor,  tired  of  his  vain  expectancy, 
and  feeling  with  hia  instiact  of  an  actor  that  the  majestic 
moment,  lasting  too  long,  was  beginning  to  lose  its 
grandeur,  gave  a  sign  with  his  hand.  There  resounded 
the  single  report  of  the  signalling  cannon,  and  the  troops 
which  had  been  besieging  Moscow  from  various  aides 
moved  into  the  city  through  the  Tver,  Kaliiga,  and  Doro- 
gomflov  barriers.     Faster    and   faster,  racing  with   each 
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other,  at  a  (joick  step  and  at  a  trot,  the  troops  moved, 
disappearing  in  the  clouds  of  dust  which  they  raised,  and 
deafening  the  air  with  their  shouts,  which  blended  in  one 
din. 

Absorbed  in  watching  the  movement  of  his  troops.  Na- 
poleon with  them  reached  the  Dorogomflov  barrier;  but 
there  he  stopped  again  and,  cjsmoimting,  walked  for  a 
long  time  near  the  Kammer-kolleg  rampart,  waiting  for 
the  deputation. 


XX. 

Moscow,  in  the  meantime,  was  deserted.  There  were 
still  some  people  in  it;  there  wa.*:  still  left  one-fiftieth 
part  of  it«  population,  but  it  was  deserted.  It  was  as 
deserted  as  is  a  queenlesB  hive  in  the  last  days  of  its 
existence. 

In  the  queenless  hive  life  is  extinct,  but  to  a  super* 
ficial  glance  it  appears  aa  animated  as  any  other  hive. 
The  bees  circle  about  the  queenless  hive  as  merrQy,  in  the 
warm  rays  of  an  afternoon  sun,  as  about  living  hives ; 
like  liviug  hives  it  sends  the  odour  of  honey  out  for 
some  distance  away,  and  bees  issue  from  it.  But  exam* 
ine  it  close  by,  and  you  will  understand  that  there  is  no 
life  within,  The  bees  do  not  fly  in  the  same  manner  as 
about  the  hving  hives,  and  not  the  same  odour,  not  the 
same  sound,  startles  the  bee-master.  To  the  tap  of  the 
bee-master  against  the  wall  of  the  injured  hive,  instead  of 
the  former  instantaneous,  unisonal  anawer,  the  hisaing 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  bees  lowering  their  backs  and  pro- 
ducing that  aerial  hfe  sound  by  the  swift  beating  of  their 
wings,  he  receives  a  reply  of  discordant  buzzes,  dully  re- 
sounding in  the  different  parts  of  the  empty  hive.  From 
the  entrance  does  not  proceed,  as  beiore,  a  puugent,  winy 
odour  of  honey  and  poison,  nor  the  warmth  of  fulness,  but 
with  the  odour  of  the  honey  is  blended  the  odour  of 
emptine<i9  and  decay.  At  the  entrance  there  are  no 
longer  the  guards,  who,  ready  to  perish  in  the  defence, 
raise  np  their  backs  and  tnimpet  the  alarm.  There  is  no 
longer  that  even,  soft  sound,  the  pulsation  of  labour,  te- 
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eembling  the  sound  of  boiling,  but  there  ia  beard  the  bard, 
dissonaat  din  of  disorder.  Into  ibe  hive  aod  out  of  it 
fly  black,  longish,  honey-staiued  plunderer  bees ;  they  do 
not  sting,  but  slip  away  from  danger.  Formerly  bees  only 
flew  in  with  burdens,  and  uame  out  again  without  ibem, 
hut  now  tbey  fly  out  laden  with  burdens. 

The  bee-master  opens  the  upper  part  of  the  hive,  and 
looks  down  at  the  bottom.  Instead  of  the  black  clusters 
of  laboriously  peaceful,  plump  bees,  holding  each  other  by 
the  legs  and  pulling  oif  the  wax  in  an  uninterrupted 
whisper  of  work,  —  drowsy,  dried-up  bees  stroU  here  and 
there,  on  all  sides,  along  the  liottom  and  the  walls  of  the 
hive.  In  place  of  the  clean,  glue-calked,  wing-swept  floor, 
the  bottom  is  tilled  with  bite  of  wax,  excrements  of  bees, 
and  half-dead  bees,  barely  moving  their  legs,  and  dead 
ones,  which  have  not  been  removed. 

The  bee-master  opens  the  upper  part  and  examines  the 
mouth  of  the  hive.  Instead  of  the  serried  ranks  of  tbe 
bees,  filling  up  all  the  iDterstices  of  the  combs  and  warming 
the  new  brood,  he  sees  the  skilful  labour  of  the  combe,  but 
no  longer  in  the  same  state  of  virgin  purity  as  before. 
Everything  is  abandoned  and  soiled.  Tbe  black  plun- 
derer bees  slink  rapidly  and  stealthily  through  the  combs ; 
native  bees,  dried  up,  of  small  size,  flabby,  as  though 
old,  naunter  slowly,  not  interfering  with  any  one,  wishing 
for  nothing,  and  having  lost  the  consciousness  of  life. 
Drones,  bumblebee*,  gadflies,  butterflies  in  their  flight 
senselessly  strike  against  the  walla  of  the  hive.  Here 
and  there,  amidst  the  comb,  with  the  dead  brood  and  the 
honey,  occasionally  is  heard  an  angry  bum ;  two  bees 
cleaning  a  nest  of  the  hive  from  old  habit,  somewhere  are 
carefully  drawing  away  a  drone,  tugging  at  it  with  all 
their  might,  without  knowing  why  they  are  doing  it.  In 
another  comer  two  old  bees  are  languidly  fighting,  or  clean- 
ing, or  feeding  each  other,  not  knowing  whether  they  arc 
doing  so  out  of  hostility  or  friendship.     In  a  third  place,  a 
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ma«B  of  beea,  crushing  e&ch  other,  attack  some  victim,  and 
tieat  and  choke  it.  And  the  weakened  or  dead  bee  falls 
slowly  and  hghtly,  like  down,  on  a  heap  of  dead  bodies. 
The  bee-master  turns  aside  iJie  middle  combs,  in  order  to 
examine  the  nets.  Instead  of  the  packed  black  circles  of 
the  thousands  of  bees  sitting  back  to  back,  and  guarding 
the  highest  mystery  of  birth,  he  sees  hundreds  of  limp, 
half-dead,  and  drowsy  skeletons  of  bees.  They  nearly  all 
of  them  died  without  knowing  it,  while  sitting  on  the  sanc- 
tuary, which  they  watched,  and  which  is  no  more.  They 
emit  an  odour  of  decay  and  death.  Only  a  few  of  them  stir, 
rise,  indolently  fly  about,  and  seat  themselves  on  the  hand  of 
the  enemy,  not  having  the  strength  to  die  in  stinging  him ; 
the  others,  that  are  dead,  drop  down  like  fish-scale.  The  bee- 
master  closes  up  the  hive,  marks  it  with  a  piece  of  chalk, 
and.  when  the  time  comes,  breaks  it  up  and  scrapes  it  clean. 

Just  so  Moscow  was  deserted,  when  Napoleon,  tired, 
restless,  and  frowning,  was  walking  up  and  down  near  the 
Kammer-kolleg  rampart,  awaiting  at  least  the  external, 
though  to  his  way  of  thinking  necessary,  observance  of  the 
proprieties,  —  the  deputation. 

In  the  different  comers  of  Moscow  people  moved  sense- 
lessly about,  observing  the  old  habits,  and  not  understand- 
ing what  was  going  on. 

When  Napoleon  was  informed,  with  due  caution,  that 
Moscow  was  empty,  he  looked  angrily  at  him  who  made 
that  announcement  and,  turning  away,  continued  to  walk 
in  sileDce. 

"  The  carriage ! "  he  said  He  seated  himself  in  the 
carriage,  by  the  side  of  the  adjutant  of  the  day,  and  drove 
into  the  suburb. 

"  Moscou  dSserte  !  Quel  ivenement  mvraisemblabU  /  " 
he  said  to  himself. 

He  did  not  have  himself  driven  to  the  city,  but  stopped 
at  a  tavern  of  the  Dorc^oraflov  suburb. 

Is  coup  de  thi&tre  avait  raU. 
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Ovu  troops  passed  through  Moscow  from  two  o'clock  in 
the  night  to  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  drew  along 
with  theni  the  last  (iepartiog  inhabitants  and  the  wounded. 

The  lai^est  crush,  during  the  movement  of  the  troops, 
toijk  place  DO  the  Stone,  Moskvd,  and  Yailza  Bridges. 
While  the  troops,  forking  off  about  the  Kremlin,  were 
crowding  at  the  Moskv^  and  Stone  Bridges,  an  immense 
number  of  soldiers,  taking  advantage  of  the  stop  and 
pressure,  returned  from  the  bridges  and  stealthily  and  si- 
lently slunk  past  the  Church  of  Basil  the  Blessed  and 
underneath  the  BorovJtaki  Gate  up  to  the  Fair  Esplanade, 
where  they  instinctively  felt  they  could  without  much 
labour  pilfer  the  goods  of  others.  As  big  a  crowd  of 
people  as  gathered  in  Merchant  Row,  when  wares  were 
offered  at  bargains,  now  filled  all  its  passages  and  crofis- 
waya.  But  there  were  lacking  the  gentle,  feigning,  and 
isidcing  voices  of  the  merchants  and  of  the  peddlers, 
and  the  variegated  mass  of  female  purchasers  ;  there  were 
only  the  uniforms  and  overcoats  of  the  soldiers  without 
their  gnns,  silently  entering  the  rows  and  coming  out 
with  burdens.  The  merchaiits  and  huckstresses  (there 
were  but  few  of  them)  walked,  as  though  lost,  among  the 
soldiers,  opened  and  closed  their  shops,  and  with  the  aid 
of  the  lads  carried  out  the  wares.  In  the  square  near  the 
.  Merchant  Row  stood  drummers,  sounding  an  alarm  ',  but 
the  sound  of  the  drum  did  not  cause  the  plundering  sol- 
diers to  assemble  to  the  call,  but  only  made  them  run 
away  farther  from  the  drum.     Among  the  soldiers,  in  the 
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shops  and  along  Lhe  walks,  could  be  seen  mea  in  gray 
caftans  with  shaven  heads.  Two  officers,  one  of  them 
with  a  sash  over  his  uniform,  mounted  on  a  lean  dark 
gray  horse,  the  other  in  an  overcoat,  on  foot,  were 
standing  in  the  comer  near  the  IHiika  and  talking  about 
something.     A  third  officer  galloped  up  to  them. 

"The  general  coramaDdeil  them  to  be  driven  out  at 
once  at  all  coats.  Why,  this  is  dreadful !  Half  of  the 
men  have  run  away  ! " 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  Where  ? "  he  shouted  to  three 
foot-soldiers,  who,  without  their  guns,  lifting  the  skirts  of 
their  overcoats,  were  shpping  past  him  back  to  the  ranks. 
"  Stop,  rascals  ! " 

"  Yes,  try  and  collect  them ! "  replied  another  officer. 
"  You  can't  pick  them  all  up.  They  ought  to  move  faster, 
so  that  the  last  ot  them  should  not  escape,  that  is  all  1 " 

"  How  can  they  go  faster  ?  There  is  a  crush  on  the 
bridge,  and  they  can't  move.  Had  we  not  better  put  out 
a  cordon,  to  keep  the  men  in  the  rear  from  running 
away  ? " 

"  Go  there  and  drive  them  back  ! "  shouted  the  senior 
ofiBcer. 

The  officer  with  the  sash  climbed  down  from  his  boise, 
called  the  drummer,  and  went  with  him  under  the  an^& 
Several  soldiers  started  on  a  run  in  a  crowd.  A  merchant 
with  red  warts  on  his  cheek  near  his  nose,  with  a  calm 
and  imperturbable  expression  of  calculation  on  his  well- 
fed  face,  walked  over  hurriedly  and  foppishly  to  the 
officer,  swaying  his  arms. 

"  Your  Honour,"  he  said,  "  do  us  the  favour  and  defend 
lis.  We  do  not  care  so  much  for  a  trifle,  on  the  contrary, 
with  pleasure,  if  you  please  —  I  will  bring  out  some 
cloth  —  to  an  honourable  man  I  will  give  two  pieces, 
with  the  greatest  pleasure  —  because  we  feel  —  but  this 
is  mere  robberj' !  Please !  Can't  you  order  up  a  guard 
and  give  ns  a  chance  to  close  our  shops  ?  " 
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Several  merchants  crowded  about  the  officer, 

•■  Oh  !  What  is  the  use  of  complaining  ? "  said  one  of 
them,  a  lean  man  with  a  stern  face.  "  When  your  head 
ia  taken  off  you  don't  weep  for  your  hair.  Let  them  take 
what  they  want !  "  And,  with  an  energetic  gesture  of  hia 
band,  he  turned  sidewiae  to  the  officer. 

"  l\in  Sidi5rych,  it  is  easy  for  you  to  talk  that  way  [ " 
the  first  merchant  said,  angrily.    "  Please,  your  Honour ! " 

"  What  is  the  use  of  talking  ! "  cried  the  lean  merchant. 
"  I  have  here,  in  three  shops,  one  hundred  thousand 
roubles"  worth  of  goods.  Do  you  suppose  I  can  save  it 
all,  after  the  army  has  left  ?  People,  let  me  tell  you, 
Ood'a  power  cannot  be  put  down." 

"  Pleaae,  your  Honour,"  said  the  first  merchant,  widi  a 
bow. 

The  officer  stood  in  perpleiity,  and  his  face  expressed 
indecision. 

"  What  do  I  care  ? "  he  suddenly  shouted,  walking  with 
rapid  steps  through  the  rows.  In  an  open  shop  were 
heard  blows  and  curses,  and,  just  as  the  officer  walked  up 
to  it,  a  man  in  a  gray  coat,  with  a  shaven  head,  was 
kicked  out  from  it.  Thi^  man  ducked  and  rushed  past 
the  merchants  and  officers.  The  officers  made  for  the 
soldiers  who  were  in  the  shop;  but  just  then  the  furious 
cries  of  an  immense  crowd  were  heard  on  the  MoskvCi 
Bridge,  and  the  officer  rushed  out  in  the  square. 

"  What  is  it  ?  What  is  it  ?  "  he  asked,  but  his  com- 
panion was  already  galloping  in  the  direction  of  the  cries, 
past  the  church  of  Basil  the  Blessed,  The  officer  mounted 
his  horse  and  rode  after  him.  When  he  reached  the 
bridge,  he  saw  two  unlimbered  cannon,  infantry  marching 
over  the  bridge,  several  upturned  carts,  a  number  of 
frightened  faces,  and  the  smiling  countenances  of  the 
soldiers.  Near  the  cannon  stood  a  team  drawn  by  two 
horses.  Back  of  the  vehicle  tour  greyhounds,  in  collars, 
were  shying  from  the  crowd.    On  ^e  vehicle  there  was  a 


uuiT^ateuea  to  snoot  on  the  bridge.  The  crc 
carts,  crushing  each  other,  crying  furiously, 
forward,  cleared  the  bridge,  and  the  troops  i 
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-  Thb  city,  in  the  meantime,  waa  deserted.  There  was 
hardly  any  one  in  the  street.  All  the  gates  and  shops 
were  closed ;  here  and  there  a  lonely  cry  or  drunken  sing- 
ing could  be  heard  near  a  dram-shop.  Nobody  travelled 
through  the  streets,  and  but  rarely  could  the  steps  of  a 
pasaer-by  be  heard.  In  Povfirskaya  Street  everything  waa 
quiet  and  abandoned.  In  the  immense  yard  of  Rost($v's 
house  lay  bits  of  hay  and  dung  from  the  caravan  which 
had  departed,  but  not  a  man  was  to  be  seen.  Two  men 
of  those  who  were  left  with  all  the  goods  in  the  house 
of  the  Ro8t(5vs  were  sitting  in  the  drawing-room.  Those 
were  janitor  Ign&t  and  Cossack  Mtshka,  Vasilich's  grand- 
son, who  remained  in  Moscow  with  bis  grandfather. 
MIshka  opened  the  clavichord  and  played  on  it  with  one 
Goger.  The  janitor,  with  arms  akimbo  and  a  smile  of 
joy,  was  standing  before  a  large  mirror. 

■■  This  is  fine,  isn't  it  ?  Eh  ?  Uncle  Igndt  I "  said  the  boy. 
suddenly  beginning  to  strike  the  keys  with  ttolh  hia 
hands. 

"  1  declare ! "  replied  IgnSt,  wondering  how  it  was  that 
his  face  kept  smiling  more  and  mure  in  the  mirror. 

"Shameless  people!  How  shameless!"  was  beard, 
behind  them,  the  voice  of  M^vra  Kuzmfnishna,  who  had 
just  entered.  '•  What  are  you  grinning  there  for,  fat 
snout  ?  Nothing  is  put  away,  and  Vasflich  is  all  woni 
out.     Just  wait  1 " 

IgDfit  adjusted  his  belt,  stopped  """"ling,  and,  humbly 
lowering  his  eyea,  left  the  room. 
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"Aunty,  I  was  doing  it  ligbtly."  said  the  boy. 

"  I  will  give  you  lightly,  brat ! "  cried  M^vra  Euzmf- 
nisbDa,  liftiug  her  arm  against  him.  "  Go  and  prepare  the 
Bamov^  for  your  grandfather ! " 

M^vra  Kuzminishna  brushed  off  the  dust,  closed  the 
clavichord,  aud,  sighing  deeply,  left  the  drawing-room  and 
locked  the  entrance  door.  Upon  reaching  the  yard,  she 
stopped  to  think  where  to  go  to  now,  whether  to  drink 
tea  with  Vasllich  in  the  wing,  or  to  the  storeroom  to  put 
away  what  had  not  yet  been  straightened  out.  In  the 
quiet  street  rapid  steps  were  heard.  They  stopped  at 
the  small  gate  :  the  latch  rattled  in  the  hand  of  hirn  who 
was  trying  to  open  it. 

Mfivra  Kuzminishna  went  up  to  the  gate. 

"  Whom  do  you  want  ? " 

"  The  count,  Count  Ilyf!  Andr^evich  Kost«5T." 

"Who  are  you  V 

"  I  am  an  officer.  I  want  to  see  him,"  was  heard  the 
pleasant  voice  of  a  Russian  gentleman. 

MSvra  Kuzminishna  opened  the  gate,  and  into  the  yard 
stepped  an  eighteen-year-old,  round-faced  officer,  whose 
type  of  face  resembled  that  of  the  Roatiivs, 

"  They  have  left,  sir.  They  deigned  to  leave  yesterday 
at  vesper-time,"  Mdvra  Kuzminishna  said,  kindly. 

The  young  officer  stood  at  the  gate,  as  though  in  inde- 
cision whether  to  go  in,  or  not,  and  he  clicked  with  his 
tongue.  "  How  annoying ! "  he  muttered.  '•  If  only  yes- 
terday —      Oh,  what  a  pity  !  " 

Mivra  Kuzminishna  in  the  meantime  attentively  and 
sympathetically  examined  the  familiar  features  of  the 
Hoatliv  breed  in  the  face  of  the  young  man,  and  the  torn 
overcoat,  and  the  worn  boots,  which  he  wore. 

"  What  did  you  need  the  count  for  ? "  she  asked. 

"  Well  -"  what  is  to  be  done  ? "  the  officer  said,  in  vex- 
ation, taking  hold  of  the  gate,  as  though  wishing  to  leave. 
He  ^ain  stopped  iu  indecision. 
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"  You  see,"  he  suddenly  said,  "  I  am  a  relative  of  the 
count's  and  he  has  alwayt?  been  good  to  me.  So,  you  see," 
be  looked  with  a  kindly  and  cheerful  smile  at  his  overcoat 
and  boots,  "  my  clothes  are  getting  worn,  and  I  have  no 
money;    I  wanted  to  ask  the  count  —  " 

M^vra  Eui^mfnishQa  did  cot  allow  him  to  finish  his 


"  Just  wait  a  moment,  sir  I  One  little  minute,"  she 
said. 

The  moment  the  officer  dropped  hia  hand  from  the  gate, 
M^vra  Kuzmfnishua  turned  around  and  with  a  rapid  old 
woman's  walk  went  to  the  back  yard  and  to  her  wing. 

While  Mivra  Kuziiiluiahna  was  running  to  her  room, 
the  officer,  lowering  his  head  and  looking  at  his  torn  boots, 
w&lked  up  and  down  the  yard,  with  a  dight  smile  on  his 
face.  "  Wliat  a  pity  1  did  nut  find  uncle!  What  a 
charming  old  woman  !  Wliere  has  she  gone  ?  If  I  can 
only  find  out  by  what  streets  I  can  soonest  catch  up  with 
my  re^ment  which  now  must  be  near  the  Rog<jzhskaya 
bMTier,"  the  young  officer  was  thinking. 

M^vra  Kuzminishua,  with  a  frightened  and,  at  the  same 
time,  determined  face,  carrying  in  her  hand  a  roUed-up 
checkered  handerehief,  came  around  the  corner.  While 
still  a  few  steps  away  from  him,  she  unfolded  the  hand- 
kerchief, took  out  of  it  a  white  twenty-five  rouble  assignat 
and  hastened  to  hand  it  to  the  officer. 

■'  If  hia  Serenity  were  at  home,  of  course,  he  would  treat 
you  like  a  relative  —  bat  maybe  —  now  —  " 

M^vra  Kuzmfnishna  lost  her  composure  and  became 
embarrassed.  But  the  officer,  neither  refusing,  nor  hurry- 
ing, took  the  bill  aud  thanked  M£vra  Kuzmfnishna. 

"  If  the  count  were  at  home,"  Miivra  Kiizmiuishna  re- 
peated, as  though  apologizing.  "  Christ  be  with  you,  sir ! 
May  God  preserve  you  ! "  said  M^vra  Kuzmfnishna,  bowing 
and  seeing  him  out. 

The  officer,  as  though  laughing  at  himself,  smiling,  and 
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In  the  unfinished  house  in  the  VftrTarka,  undemeatli 
vbich  was  a  dram-shop,  could  be  heard  drunken  shouts 
and  songs.  On  the  benches  at  the  tables,  in  a  small,  dirty 
room,  sat  some  ten  factory  hands.  All  of  them  intoxi- 
cated, sweating,  with  dim  eyes,  strainiDg  hard,  and  opeoing 
their  mouths  wide,  were  singing  some  kind  of  a  song. 
They  were  singing  out  of  tunc,  with  great  labour  and 
effort,  evidently  not  because  they  wanted  to  sing,  but  in 
order  to  prove  that  they  were  diunk  and  carousing.  One 
of  them,  a  tall,  light- complexioned  fellow,  in  a  clean,  blue 
long  coat,  stood  over  them.  His  face  with  its  thin,  straight 
nose  would  have  been  handsome,  if  it  bad  not  been  for  ' 
bis  tbiu,  hanl-set,  constantly  moving  lips,  and  blear, 
blinking,  motionless  eyes.  He  stood  over  those  who 
were  singing,  and  evidently  reflecting  about  something, 
solemnly  and  angularly  swayed  above  their  heads  has 
white  arm,  which  was  bared  up  to  the  elbow,  and  at  the 
same  time  tried  to  spread  his  dirty  fingers  in  an  unnatural 
manner.  The  sleeve  of  his  long  coat  kept  falling  down, 
and  the  lad  every  time  carefully  rolled  it  up  again  with 
bis  left  hand,  as  though  it  were  especially  important 
that  his  white,  muscular,  swaying  arm  should  remain 
nncovered.  Id  the  middle  of  the  soug,  shouts  of  a  fight 
and  blows  were  heard  outside  on  the  porch.  The  tall 
lad  swung  his  arm. 

"  Enough  ! "  he  yelled,  commandingly,  "  A  fight,  hoys  I " 
aud  still  continuing  to  roll  up  his  sleeve,  he  went  out  on 
Uie  porch. 
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The  workmen  went  out  after  him.  The  factory  hands, 
who  on  that  morning  were  drinking  in  the  dram-shop 
under  the  leadership  of  the  tail  lad,  had  brought  the 
dram-shop-keeper  hides  from  the  factory,  and  for  this  he 
gave  them  the  liquor.  Some  blacksmiths  from  ueigh- 
bouring  smithies,  hearing  the  carousal  in  the  diam-ehop, 
and  supposing  it  had  been  taken  by  force,  wanted  to  make 
their  way  in.     A  fight  took  place  on  the  porch. 

The  dram-shop-keeper  was  fighting  at  the  door  with  a 
smith  ;  just  aa  the  factory  hands  came  out,  the  smith  tore 
himself  loose  from  the  innkeeper  and  fell  with  his  face 
on  the  pavement. 

Another  blacksmith  was  trying  to  get  in,  pressing  with 
all  his  might  against  the  innkeeper. 

The  lad  with   the    rolled-up  sleeve  as  he  walked  up 
struck  the  smith,  who  was  trying  to  get  in,  a  blow  in  his    , 
face,  and  yelled  wildly  :  i 

"  Boys,  our  men  are  being  worsted  1 " 

Just  then  the  first  smith  got  up  from  the  ground  and, 
scratching  up  blood  on  his  mauled  face,  cried,  in  a  whim- 
pering voice  : 

"  Help  !  Murder  !    They  have  killed  a  man  !    Frienda ! " 

"  0  Lord,  they  have  killed  a  man ! "  screamed  a  woman, 
who  ran  out  from  a  neighbouring  gate. 

A  crowd  gathered  about  the  hle.;ding  blacksmith. 

"  You  have  robbed  people  long  enough  and  taken  their 
shirts  off  their  backs,"  said  some  one,  turning  to  the  inn- 
keeper.    "  Why  have  you  killed  a  man  ?     Murderer ! " 

The  tall  lad,  who  was  standing  on  the  porch,  turned  his 
eyes  now  upon  the  dram-shop-keeper,  now  upon  the  smithB, 
as  though  reflecting  with  whom  ho  ought  to  fight  now. 

"  Ruiner  of  souls ! "  he  suddenly  shouted  at  the  dram- 
abop-keeper.     "  Bind  him,  boys ! " 

"  I  guess  you  will  bind  me  I "  shouted  the  dram-shop- 
keeper, swinging  himself  free  from  the  men  who  were 
rushing  up  against  him.     Pulling  off  his  cap,  he  threw  it 
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down  on  the  ground.  As  thoagb  this  action  had  some 
mysterious  meaning,  the  factory  hands,  who  surrounded 
the  innkeeper,  stopped  in  indecision. 

"  My  friend,  I  know  what  is  what  pretty  well.  I  will 
go  to  the  captain  of  pohce.  You  think  I  won't  ?  Nobody 
has  heen  permitted  to  act  the  robber  to-day  I"  shouted 
Uie  innkeeper,  lifting  up  hia  cap. 

"  We  will  go  there,  I  declare  1  We  will  —  I  declare ! " 
repeated,  one  after  the  other,  the  innkeeper  and  that  tall 
lad,  and  both  moved  down  the  street.  The  bleeding  black- 
smith walked  by  their  aide.  The  factory  hands  and  others, 
talking  and  shouting,  followed  them. 

At  the  corner  of  the  Moros^yka,  opposite  a  large  house 
with  closed  shutters,  on  which  there  was  a  shoemaker's 
sign,  stood  about  twenty  gloomy- visnged  shoemakers,  lean, 
emaciated  men  in  cloaks  and  torn  long  coats. 

"  He  has  paid  the  people  nicely  I "  said  the  lean  master 
shoemaker  with  a  scant  beard  and  wrinkled  brow.  "  He 
has  been  sucking  our  blood,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it. 
He  has  led  us  on  and  on,  for  a  week.  Now  he  has  brought 
ua  to  the  extremity,  and  himself  has  left." 

Upon  seeing  the  people  and  the  blood-stained  man,  the 
master  stopped  talking,  and  all  the  shoemakers,  with 
hurried  curiosity,  joined  the  moving  crowd. 

"  Where  are  the  people  going  7 " 

"  Where  else  but  to  find  the  authorities." 

■■  Well,  ia  it  true  that  we  have  been  worsted  7 " 

"  What  do  you  think  ?  Listen  to  what  the  people 
say!" 

There  were  heard  questions  and  replies.  The  inn- 
keeper, profiting  by  the  preoccupation  of  the  crowd,  fell 
hack  and  returned  to  his  inn. 

The  tall  lad  did  not  notice  the  disappearance  of  his 
enemy,  the  innkeeper,  and,  swaying  his  bared  arm,  kept 
talking  to  the  crowd  and  thus  attracted  the  universal 
attention.    The  rabble  crowded  mainly  around  him,  hoping 
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to  get  from  bim  a  solution  of  all  the  questioDB  that  inter- 
eated  them. 

"  Let  him  show  what  ia  what,  —  let  him  show  up  the 
law, —  that's  what  the  authorities  are  for!  Do  I  say  it 
right,  Orthodox  people  ? "  said  the  tall  lad,  with  a  barely 
perceptible  smile. 

"  He  thinks  that  there  are  no  authorities !  How  could 
we  get  along  without  the  authorities  ?  There  are  enough 
who  would  be  only  too  glad  to  rob  I " 

"  What  is  the  use  of  talking  nonsense  I "  somebody 
said  in  the  crowd.  "  How  could  they  abandon  Moscow  ? 
They  made  fun  of  you  when  they  told  you  that,  and  you 
believed  them.  There  are  a  lot  of  our  soldiers  coming  on ! 
So  they  have  let  him  in  !  That's  what  the  authorities  are 
tor  I  Listen  to  what  people  are  saying,"  they  said,  pointing 
to  the  tall  lad. 

At  the  wall  of  Kitdy-gorod,  another,  a  small  group  of 
men,  surrounded  a  man  in  a  frieze  overcoat,  who  was 
holdiug  a  paper  in  his  bands. 

"  An  ukase,  —  they  are  reading  an  ukase ! "  the  throng 
shouted  and  darted  in  the  direction  of  the  reader. 

The  man  in  a  frieze  overcoat  was  reading  a  broadside 
of  August  31st.  When  the  crowd  surrounded  him,  he 
seemed  to  feel  embarrassed,  but,  at  the  request  of  the  tall 
lad,  who  had  made  bis  way  up  to  him,  he,  with  a  slight 
tremble  in  his  voice,  began  to  read  the  broadside  from  the 
beginning ; 

"  I  will  go  to-morrow  morning  to  the  Most  Serene 
Prince,"  he  read  ("  To  his  Serenity  ! "  the  tall  lad  said 
solemnly,  smiling  with  his  moutli  and  knitting  his  brow), 
"  in  order  to  have  a  chat  with  him,  and  act  and  help  the 
troops  to  destroy  the  malefactors ;  we  will  kick  the  life  " 
(continued  the  reader,  and  stopped.  "  You  see  ? "  the  tall 
lad  shouted,  triumphantly.  '■  He  will  let  tbem  have  it  —  ") 
"out  of  them,  and  will  send  all  these  guests  to  the  devil; 
I  will  come  to-morrow  at  dinner-time,  and  we  will  go  to 
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work,  and  will  do  it  up  brown,  and  will  do  up  the  male- 
factore." 

The  last  words  were  uttered  by  the  reader  during  a 
complete  silence.  The  tall  lad  gloomily  hung  his  head, 
It  was  evident  that  no  one  had  understood  those  last 
words,  and  that  especially  the  words,  *'  I  will  come  to- 
morrow at  dinner-time,"  pained  obviously  both  the 
audience  and  the  reader.  The  compTehension  of  the 
masses  was  tuned  on  a  high  key,  and  this  was  entirely 
too  simple  and  too  uselessly  comprehensible ;  it  was  what 
any  of  them  might  have  been  able  to  say,  and  what, 
therefore,  could  not  have  been  contained  in  an  ukase 
which  proceeded  from  the  higher  authorities. 

All  stood  in  grim  silence.  The  tall  lad  moved  his  hpa 
and  staggered. 

"  We  ought  to  ask  him  !  —  There  he  is !  —  I  guess 
you  will  ask  him  1  —  Why  not  t  He  will  tell  —  "  sud- 
denly was  heard  in  the  last  rows  of  the  throng,  and  the 
attention  of  all  was  directed  toward  the  carriage  of 
the  chief  of  police,  which  was  driving  into  the  square, 
accompanied  by  two  mounted  dragoons. 

The  chief  of  police  had  on  that  morning  driven  out  by 
the  order  of  the  count  to  set  the  barges  on  fire,  and 
through  this  order  had  gained  a  large  sum  of  money, 
which  at  that  moment  he  was  carrying  in  his  pocket. 
Upon  seeing  the  mass  of  people  approaching  toward  him, 
he  ordered  the  coachman  to  stop, 

"  What  are  the  people  doing  there ! "  he  shouted  at  the 
throng,  who  were  singly  and  timidly  walking  up  to  the 
carriage.  "  What  kind  of  people  are  these,  I  ask  you  ? " 
repeated  the  chief  of  pohce,  who  did  not  receive  an  answer. 

"They,  your  Honour,"  said  the  scribe  in  the  frieie 
mantle,  "  they,  your  Worship,  in  consequence  of  the  proc- 
lamation of  bis  Most  Serene  Count,  without  sparing  their 
lives,  wish  to  serve,  and  not  to  be  riotous,  as  is  said  by  hia 
Most  Serene  Highness,  the  count  —  " 
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"  The  count  has  not  left  He  is  here,  and  there  will 
he  an  order  concerning  you,"  said  the  chief  of  police. 
"  March  1 "  he  said  to  the  coachman. 

The  throng  stopped  and  crowded  about  thoee  who  had 
heard  what  the  chief  had  said,  and  looked  at  the  recedii^ 
carriage.  Just  then  the  chief  looked  back  in  fright,  and 
said  something  to  the  coachman,  and  the  horaee  drove  off 
faster  stilL 

"  It's  a  deception,  boys !  Take  us  to  him ! "  shouted 
the  tall  lad.  "  Don't  let  him  get  away,  boys !  Let  him 
explain!  Hold  him!"  yelled  the  men,  and  the  rabble 
bolted  for  the  carriage. 

The  throng  started  after  the  chief  of  police,  turning 
with  noisy  conversation  into  the  Lubyinka, 

"  How  is  this  ?  The  gentlefolk  and  the  merchants  have 
left,  and  we  slioll  suffer  for  theml  Are  we  dogs,  or 
what  ? "  could  be  heard  with  increaaing  frequency  in  the 
crowd. 


I 


Oh  tlie  erening  of  September  1st,  after  tu8  ioterriew 
with  Kntdzov,  Count  RoBtopchfn,  ^i^grieved  and  offended 
because  he  had  not  been  invited  to  the  council  of  war,  and 
because  Eutuzov  had  paid  absolutely  no  atteotion  to  his 
proposition  that  be  should  take  part  in  the  defence  of  the 
capital,  and  surprised  by  the  view,  newly  revealed  to  him 
io  the  camp,  which  held  the  question  of  the  traoquiUity 
of  the  capital  and  of  its  patriotic  mood  not  only  aa  of 
secondary  importance,  but  even  as  absolutely  uaeleas  and 
insignificant,  —  aggrieved,  offended,  and  surprised  by  all 
this,  Count  Rostopchin  returned  to  Moscow.  Having 
eaten  his  supper,  the  couat,  without  undressing,  lay  dowD 
on  the  sofa,  and  was  at  one  o'clock  wakened  by  a  courier, 
who  brought  him  a  letter  from  Kutiizov.  This  letter  in* 
formed  him  that,  since  the  troops  were  retreating  through 
Uoscow  on  the  Ryaz^  road,  he  was  requested  kindly  to 
send  out  some  officers  of  police  who  would  see  the  troopa 
through  the  city.  This  informatioD  was  nothing  new  to 
Rostopchin.  Not  only  since  his  meeting  with  Katdzov 
on  the  Pokl6nnaya  Hill  oo  the  previous  day,  but  even 
ainoe  the  battle  of  BorodinJi,  when  all  the  generals  wbo 
arrived  in  Moscow  unanimously  proclaimed  that  it  was 
impossible  to  ^ve  battle,  and  when  the  Crown  property 
was  being  taken  away  every  night  with  his  permissioo,  | 
and  half  the  inhabitants  left  the  city,  bad  Count  Bostop- 
diin  known  that  Moscow  would  be  evacuated ;  notM  the 
\/tm  this  uewa,  transmitted  in  the  form  of  a  simple  sot* 
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often  happens  with  people  who  are  endowed  with  a  fiery 
imaginatioD,  he  had  known  long  ago  that  Moscow  would 
be  abandoned,  but  he  had  known  this  only  by  reflection  ; 
he  had  not  believed  it  with  his  whole  soul,  had  not  trans- 
ferred himself  with  his  imagination  into  that  new  state  of 
affairs. 

All  bis  activity,  thorough  and  energetic  as  it  was  (as 
to  how  far  it  was  useful  and  was  reflected  on  the  people  is 
a  different  question),  all  his  activity  was  directed  only 
toward  rousing  in  the  inhabitants  that  feeling  which  he 
himself  experienced,  —  a  patriotic  hatred  of  the  French 
and  a  confidence  in  themselves.  But  when  the  event 
assumed  its  actual,  historical  proportions ;  when  it  proved 
insufficient  to  express  in  words  only  his  hatred  for  the 
French  ;  when  it  was  impossible  to  give  utterance  to  this 
hatred  even  in  battle ;  when  hia  self-contidence  proved 
useless  in  relation  to  the  one  question  of  Moscow  ;  when 
the  whole  population,  Uke  one  man,  abandoning  their 
property,  flowed  out  of  Moscow,  showing  by  this  negative 
action  the  whole  force  of  their  national  feeling,  —  the 
rflle  which  RostopcMn  had  chosen  suddenly  appeared 
irrational.  He  suddenly  felt  himself  lonely,  feeble,  and 
ridiculous,  without  any  ground  under  his  feeL 

When,  awakened  from  his  sleep,  he  received  Eutilzov's 
cold  and  commanding  note,  he  felt  himself  the  more 
irritated  the  more  be  wes  conscious  of  being  guilty. 
There  was  still  left  in  Moscow  all  that  which  had  been 
entrusted  to  him,  all  the  Crown  property,  which  he  ought 
to  take  away.  There  was  no  possibility  of  hauling  every- 
thing away. 

"  Who  is  to  blame  for  it  ?  Who  has  allowed  it  to  come 
to  all  this  ? "  he  thought.  "  Of  course,  not  I.  Everything 
was  in  readiness  with  me,  —  I  held  Moscow  like  this  I 
And  see  what  they  have  brought  us  to  I  Scoundrels, 
traitors ! "  he  thought,  without  clearly  defining  who  these 
scoundrels  and  traitors  were,  but  feeling  tbe  necessity  of 
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hating  these  very  traitors,  who  were  to  blame  for  that 
false  and  ridiculous  posilioo  in  which  he  was  placed. 

That  night  Count  Kostopchin  gave  such  orders  as  peo- 
ple from  all  comers  of  Moscow  came  to  him  to  receive. 
The  men  nearest  to  the  count  had  never  seen  him  so 
gloomy  and  so  irritated, 

"  Your  Serenity,  they  have  come  from  the  Department 
of  Estates, —  the  director  is  waiting  for  orders  —  From 
the  Consistory,  from  the  Senate,  from  the  University, 
from  the  Foundling  House,  —  the  vicar  has  »ent  some 
one  —  he  wants  to  know  —  What  are  your  orders  about 
the  fire  brigade  ?  The  inspector  of  the  prisons  —  the 
inspector  of  the  insane  asylum  —  "  they  kept  announcing 
men  to  the  count  all  night  long. 

To  all  these  ciuestions  the  count  gave  short,  angry 
answers,  whith  shovred  that  his  orders  were  now  useless, 
that  the  whole  work  which  he  had  so  carefully  prepared 
bad  been  spoiled  by  somehudy,  and  that  that  somebody 
would  have  to  bear  all  the  responsibility  for  what  waa 
taking  place. 

"Tell  that  bloclchead,"  be  replied  to  the  inquiry  from 
the  Department  of  Estates,  "  to  stay  and  keep  a  watch  on 
his  documents.  What  nonscnae  are  yuu  asking  there 
about  the  fire  brigade  ?  If  they  have  horses,  let  them 
go  to  Vladimir.  Certainly  they  won't  leave  them  for  the 
French ! " 

"  Your  Serenity,  the  superintendent  from  the  insane 
asylum  has  come.     What  is  your  order  ? " 

■'  What  is  my  order  ?  Let  them  all  leave,  that  is  all  ^ 
And  let  the  insane  out  on  the  city.  Since  crazy  people 
are  now  commanding  our  armies,  God  means  these,  too, 
to  be  out." 

To  the  question  about  the  prisoners  who  were  sitting 
in  the  hole,  the  count  shouted  angrily  to  the  inspector ; 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  Two  battalions  of  guards, 
which  do  n(Jt  exist  7     Let  them  out,  that  ia  all  I " 
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often  happens  with  people  who  are  endowed  with  a  fiery 
imagination,  he  had  known  long  ago  that  Moscow  wonld 
be  abandoned,  but  be  had  known  this  only  by  reflection  ; 
be  had  not  believed  it  with  his  whole  soul,  had  not  traiis> 
ferred  himself  with  his  ime^iuation  into  that  new  elate  of 
affairs. 

All  his  activity,  thorough  and  energetic  as  it  was  (as 
to  bow  far  it  was  useful  and  was  reflected  on  the  people  is 
a  different  question),  all  his  activity  was  directed  only 
toward  rousing  in  the  inhabitants  that  feeling  which  he 
himself  experienced,  —  a  patriotic  hatred  of  the  French 
and  a  confidence  in  themselves,  But  when  the  event 
assumed  its  actual,  historical  proportions ;  when  it  proved 
insufficient  to  express  in  words  only  his  hatred  for  the 
French ;  when  it  was  impossible  to  give  utterance  to  this 
hatred  even  in  battle;  when  his  self-confidence  proved 
useless  in  relation  to  the  oae  question  of  Moscow ;  when 
the  whole  population,  like  one  inau,  abandoniBg  their 
property,  flowed  out  of  Moscow,  showing  by  this  negative 
action  the  whole  force  of  their  national  feeling,  —  the 
rOle  which  Rostopchin  had  chosen  suddenly  appeared 
irrational.  He  suddenly  felt  himself  lonely,  feeble,  and 
ridiculous,  without  any  ground  under  his  feet. 

When,  awakened  from  his  sleep,  he  received  EutiizoVs 
cold  and  commanding  note,  he  felt  himself  the  more 
irritated  the  more  he  was  conscious  of  being  guilty. 
There  was  still  left  in  Moscow  all  that  which  had  been 
entrusted  to  him,  all  the  Crown  property,  which  he  ought 
to  take  away.  There  was  no  posaibihty  of  hauling  every- 
thing away, 

"  Who  is  to  blame  for  it  ?  Who  has  allowed  it  to  come 
to  all  this  ? "  he  thought.  "  Of  course,  not  1.  Everything 
was  in  readiness  with  me,  —  I  held  Moscow  like  thisl 
And  see  what  they  have  brought  us  to !  Scoundrels, 
traitors  I "  he  thought,  without  clearly  defining  who  tfaeae 
Bcoundrels  and  traitors  were,  but  feehng  the  necessity  of 
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hating  these  very  traitors,  who  were  to  bkme  for  that 
false  and  ridiculous  position  in  which  he  was  pbced. 

That  night  Count  Rostopclitn  gave  such  orders  as  peo- 
ple Eroin  all  comers  of  Moscow  came  to  him  to  receive. 
The  men  nearest  to  the  count  had  never  seen  him  so 
gloomy  and  so  irritated. 

"  Tour  Serenity,  they  have  come  from  the  Department 
of  Estates,  —  the  director  is  waiting  for  orders  —  From 
the  Consistory,  from  the  Senate,  from  the  University, 
from  the  Foundling  House,  —  the  vicar  has  aeut  some 
one  —  he  wants  to  know  —  What  are  your  orders  about 
the  fire  brigade  ?  The  inspector  of  the  prisons  —  the 
inspector  of  the  insane  asylum  — "  they  kept  announcing 
men  to  the  count  all  night  long. 

To  all  these  questions  the  count  gave  short,  angry 
answers,  which  sliowed  that  his  orders  were  now  useless, 
that  the  whole  work  which  he  had  so  carefully  prepared 
had  been  spoiled  by  somebody,  and  that  that  somebody 
would  have  to  bear  all  the  responsibility  for  what  was 
taking  place. 

"Tell  that  blockhead,"  he  replied  to  the  inquiry  from 
the  Department  of  Estates,  "  to  stay  and  keep  a  watch  on 
his  documents.  What  nonsense  are  you  asking  there 
about  the  fire  brigade?  If  they  have  horses,  let  them 
go  to  Vladimir.  Certainly  they  won't  leave  them  for  the 
French ! " 

"  Your  Serenity,  the  superintendent  from  the  insane 
asylum  has  come.     What  is  your  order  ? " 

■■  What  ia  my  order  ?  Let  them  all  leave,  that  is  all  — 
And  let  the  insane  out  on  the  city.  Since  crazy  people 
are  now  commanding  our  armies,  God  means  these,  too, 
to  be  out" 

To  the  question  about  the  prisoners  who  were  sitting 
in  the  hole,  the  count  shouted  angrily  to  the  inspector : 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  Two  battalions  of  guards, 
which  do  not  exist  ?     Let  them  out,  that  is  all  I " 


At  nine  o'cloclc  in  the  laoming,  when  the  troops  were 
already  moving  through  Moscow,  nobody  came  to  ask  the 
count's  orders.  ^Vhoever  could  leave,  went  away  of  his 
own  accord ;  those  who  stayed,  decided  for  themselves 
what  was  to  be  done. 

The  count  ordered  his  horses  to  be  brought,  iu  order 
to  leave  for  Sok(Jluiki,  and  taciturn,  looking  yellow,  and 
knitting  hia  brow,  sat  In  Ms  calDioet. 

It  seems  to  every  administrator,  during  a  quiet,  storm- 
less  time,  that  the  population  in  his  charge  moves  only 
by  his  efforts,  and  this  consciousness  of  his  utility  each 
administrator  feels  to  be  the  chief  reward  for  his  kbours 
and  efforts.  Naturally,  so  long  as  the  hlstunc  sea  is  calm, 
to  the  administrative  governor,  who,  iu  his  leaky  boat, 
sticks  bis  pole  into  the  ship  of  the  nation  and  moves 
along,  it  must  appear  that  the  ship  against  which  he  is 
leaning  is  moving  by  his  etibrts.  But  let  a  storm  rise, 
the  sea  become  ^tated,  and  the  ship  begin  to  move,  and 
the  illusion  becomes  impossible.  The  ship  moves  with  its 
large,  independent  motion  ;  the  pole  does  not  reach  as  far 
as  the  moving  ship,  and  the  administrator  suddenly,  from 
his  position  as  ruler,  from  the  source  of  power,  passes  over 
to  the  rdle  of  a  useless,  insignificant,  feeble  man. 

Rostopchfn  felt  this,  and  it  irritated  hiru. 

The  chief  of  police,  whom  the  crowd  had  stopped,  t 
an   adjutant,   announcing    that   the    horses  were   read]r»i| 
entered  the  count's  cabinet.     Both  were   pale,  and   the 
chief  of  police,  having  reported  the  execution  of  his  order, 
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informed  the  count  that  there  was  an  i 
of  people  who  wanted  to  see  him. 

Without  replying  a  word,  Roatopchin  roae  and  with 
rapid  atiips  marched  toward  his  luxurious,  bright  drawii^- 
room,  walked  over  to  the  door  of  the  balcony,  took  hold 
of  the  knob,  dropped  it  again,  and  went  up  to  the  window, 
from  which  the  throng  could  be  seen  better.  The  tall  lad 
was  standing  in  the  front  tow  and  was  saying  something, 
with  a  sWm  fao«  and  a  swinging  of  liis  arm.  The  blood- 
Btained  blacksmith  with  the  gloomy  aspect  was  standing 
near  him.  Through  the  closed  windows  could  be  heard 
the  din  of  voices. 

"  Is  the  carriage  ready  ? "  asked  Rostopchin,  walking 
away  from  the  window. 

"  Yes,  your  Serenity,"  said  the  adjutant. 

Eostopchfn  agaiu  went  up  to  the  door  of  the  balcony. 

"  Whut  do  they  want  ? "  he  asked  the  chief  of  police, 

"  Your  Serenity,  they  say  that  they  have  assembled  to 
go  against  the  French,  as  you  have  ordered,  and  they 
have  been  shouting  somethiug  about  treason.  It  ia  a 
riotous  LTOwd,  your  Serenity.  1  got  away  from  them 
with  difficulty.  Your  Serenity,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
propoBing  —  " 

"  Please  to  leave  I  I  know  without  you  what  is  to  be 
done,"  RostopchiQ  cried  out,  angrily.  He  was  standing 
near  the  door  of  the  lialcony,  looking  at  the  rabble. 
"  This  is  what  they  have  done  with  Russia  I  This  ia 
what  they  have  done  with  me!"  thought  Rostopchin, 
feeling  tliat  in  his  soul  there  was  rising  an  irrepressible 
fury  against  some  one,  to  whom  the  cause  of  all  that  was 
ha])peniug  might  be  ascribed.  As  is  frequently  the  case 
with  impassioned  people,  fuiy  had  already  possessed  hira, 
hut  he  was  still  looking  for  an  object  of  his  rage :  "  La 
voild.,  la  popvla.ce,  la  lu  dii  peuple,"  he  thought,  looking  at 
the  rabble, "  la  plehe  qii'ils  out  sovlevie  pur  Iriir  sottiae.  Us 
leur/aut  une  victime,"  it  occurred  to  him,  as  he  glanced  at 
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Ae  tall  lad,  who  was  swinging  his  arm.  And  bo  it  occarred 
to  him  that  he  himself  needed  this  victim,  this  object  of 
his  rage, 

"  Is  the  carnage  ready  ? "  he  asked  for  the  second  time. 

"  Yes,  your  Serenity.  What  is  your  order  in  respect  to 
Vereshchdgin  ?  He  is  waiting  at  the  porch,"  replied  the 
adjutant. 

"  Ah ! "  exclaimed  Itostopch&i,  as  though  startled  by 
some  unexpected  recollection. 

Opening  the  door  rapidly,  he  stepped  out  on  the  balcony 
with  a  determined  gait.  The  diu  of  noises  died  down ;  the 
caps  and  hats  were  taken  off,  and  all  eyes  were  directed 
-Bpon  the  count 

Good  morning,  boys  !  "  the  count  said,  in  a  rapid  and 
loud  voice.  "  Thank  you  for  having  eume,  I  will  be  out 
in  a  minute,  but  first  we  must  attend  to  the  malefactor. 
We  must  puuieh  the  malefactor  who  is  the  cause  of  the 
ruin  of  Moscow.  Wait  for  me ! "  And  the  count  just  b^ 
rapidly  returned  to  the  apartments,  slamming  the  door 
behind  him. 

Through  the  throng  went  an  approving  murmur  of 
eatiafactioQ. 

"  So,  be  will  attend  to  all  the  malefactors  t  And  you 
eaid  it  was  the  French  —  He  will  show  you  what  is 
what  I  "■  said  the  men,  as  though  upbraiding  each  other  for 
th^  want  of  faith. 

A  few  minutes  later  an  officer  hurriedly  walked  out  by 
the  parade  entrance  and  gave  some  command,  and  the 
dragoons  drew  up.  The  crowd  eagerly  moved  from  the 
balcony  to  the  porch.  Walking  out  on  the  porch  with 
swift,  angry  steps,  Kostopchfn  looked  about  him,  as  though 
in  search  of  wimebody. 

"  Where  is  he  ? "  said  the  count,  and  the  very  moment 
he  said  this,  he  saw  a  young  man  with  a  long,  thin  neck 
and  half  of  bis  bead  shaven  and  grown  out  again,  coming 
around  the  corner,  accompanied  by  two  dragoons.     The 
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young  man  wore  what  once  had  been  a  foppiab  fox  fur 
coat,  covered  with  blue  cloth,  but  was  now  threadbare 
and  dirty,  hempen  prisoner'a  pantaloons,  tucked  in  un- 
cleaoed,  worn-out,  thin  boots.  On  his  thin,  weak  legs 
hung  heavy  fetters,  which  retarded  the  faltering  gait  of 
the  young  man. 

"  Ah  I "  said  Roetopcbln,  hurriedly  turning  his  glance 
away  from  the  young  man  in  the  fox  far  coat,  and  point- 
ing to  the  lower  step  of  the  porch.     "  Put  him  there !" 

The  young  man,  clangiog  hia  fetters,  stepped  heavily  to 
the  place  indicated,  holding  down  with  a  finger  the  tight 
collar  of  hiis  fur  coat,  twice  turned  hia  long  neck  around, 
and,  with  a  sigh  and  an  humble  gesture,  placed  hia  thin 
bauds,  which  were  not  those  of  a  labourer,  over  hia  abdo- 
men. 

The  silence  lasted  a  few  seconds  while  the  young  man 
took  up  his  position  on  the  step.  Only  in  the  last  rows 
of  the  throng,  where  people  were  pressing  forward  to  one 
spot,  was  there  heard  gruntiug,  groaning,  punching,  and 
the  thud  of  shuffling  feet. 

Eoatopchfn  waited  for  him  to  stand  still,  and  in  the 
meantime  rubbed  his  face  with  his  hand. 

"  Boys!"  said  Rostopchfu,  in  a  metallic,  sonorous  voice. 
"  This  man  ia  Vereshch^gin,  that  same  scoundrel,  from 
whom  Moscow  has  perished." 

The  young  man  in  the  Sox  fur  coat  stood  in  an  humble 
attitude,  folding  his  hands  in  front  of  his  abdomen  and 
bending  his  head  sUghtly.  His  emaciated,  hopeless-look- 
ing, youthful  face,  disfigured  by  the  shaven  head,  was 
drooping.  At  the  first  words  of  the  count  he  slowly 
raised  Ws  head  and  looked  up  at  the  count,  as  though 
wishing  to  say  something  or  at  least  to  catch  his  eyes. 
But  Rostopchin  did  not  look  at  him.  On  the  long,  thin 
neck  of  the  youug  man,  a  veiu  back  of  his  ear  swelled 
like  a  rope  and  grew  livid,  and  his  face  was  flushed  red. 

All  eyes  were  directed  upon  him.      He  glauced  at  tho 
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crowd  and,  as  though  despairing  at  the  sight  of  the  ex< 
preBsions  which  he  read  on  the  faces  of  the  meu,  ha 
smiled  sadly  and  timidly,  andj  again  dropping  his  head, 
changed  his  position  ou  the  steps. 

"  He  has  betrayed  his  Tsar  and  his  country ;  he  has 
delivered  himself  to  Bonaparte  ;  he  alone  of  all  the  Rus- 
sians has  disgraced  the  name  of  a  KussiaD,  and  from  him 
Moscow  is  perishing,"  said  Eostopchin,  in  an  even,  piercing 
voice.  He  suddenly  cast  a  rapid  glance  down  at  Veresh- 
ch^n,  who  was  still  standing  in  his  submissive  attitude. 
This  glance  seemed  to  explode  bim,  and,  raising  his  hand, 
he  shouted,  almost  addressing  the  rabble : 

"  Judge  him  with  your  judgment  I  I  give  him  to 
jou ! " 

The  throng  was  silent  and  only  pressed  closer  and 
closer  against  each  other.  It  became  unbearable  to  sup- 
port each  other,  to  breathe  in  that  pestiferous  air,  to  miss 
the  power  of  motion,  and  to  wait  for  something  unknown, 
incomprehensible,  and  terrible.  The  men  who  were  stand- 
ing in  the  front  rows  and  who  saw  and  heard  everything 
which  was  taking  place  before  them,  all  with  frightened 
and  wide-open  eyes  and  gaping  mouths,  straining  their 
last  strength,  were  stemming  with  their  backs  the  pressure 
from  behind, 

"  Strike  him  I  —  Let  the  traitor  perish  and  not  dis- 
grace the  name  of  a  Russian  I "  shouted  Rostopchin.  "  Beat 
him  I     I  command  it  1 " 

Hearing,  not  Rostopchfn's  words,  but  his  furious  sounds, 
the  crowd  groaned  and  moved  forward,  but  again  stopped. 

•■  Count  I "  mattered  Vereshchfigin,  in  a  timid  and  at  the 
same  time  theatrical  voice,  during  a  moment  of  silence, 
which  bad  ensued.  "  Count,  God  alone  is  above  ua  —  " 
said  Vereshch^n,  raising  his  bead,  and  again  the  thick 
vein  on  his  thin  neck  was  filled  with  blood,  and  the  colour 
rapidly  flushed  and  left  his  face.  He  did  not  finish  what 
be  intended  to  say. 
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"  Strike  hJT"  .'  I  command  it ! "'  shrieked  Roatopchin, 
suddenly  growing  as  pale  as  Vereshcli^in. 

"  Unsheath  your  aabres  !  "  the  officer  called  out  to  the 
dragoons,  himself  taking  out  his  sword. 

Another,  stronger  wave  surged  through  the  crowd  and, 
rushing  up  to  the  first  rows,  this  wave  dislodged  the  men 
in  front  and  carried  them  tottering  to  the  very  steps  of 
tlie  porch.  The  tall  lad,  with  a  petrified  expression  on 
his  face  aud  with  arrested  raised  arm,  stood  beside  Veresh- 
ch^in. 

"  Strike  him  ! "  the  officer  almost  whispered  to  the  drag- 
oons, aud  one  of  the  soldiers,  with  a  face  disfigured  by 
rage,  suddenly  struck  Vereshchdgin  on  the  head  with  the 
dull  side  of  the  sabre. 

"  Ah ! "  Vereshchigin  gave  a  short,  surprised  shriek, 
looking  around  in  fright,  as  though  he  did  not  understand 
why  this  was  being  dcme  to  him.  The  same  groan  of 
amazement  aud  terror  ran  through  the  crowd.  "  0  Lord  I " 
waa  heard  some  one's  sad  exclamation. 

But  immediately  after  the  exclamation  of  surprise 
which  had  escaped  him,  Vereshchfigin  gave  a  pitiful  cry 
of  pain,  and  this  cry  was  his  ruin.  The  barrier  of  humane 
feeling,  which,  straiued  to  the  h^hest  degree,  was  holding 
back  the  crowd  broke  inatantaueously.  The  crime  was 
begun,  it  was  necessary  to  finish  it.  The  pitiful  groan  of 
rebuke  was  drowned  by  a  stormy,  furious  roar  from  the 
rabble.  Like  the  last,  the  seventh  wall  which  breaks  the 
ships,  this  last,  irrepressible  wave  surged  from  the  rear, 
was  borne  to  the  front,  knocked  them  down,  and  swal- 
lowed everything.  The  dragoon  who  had  given  the  blow 
wanted  to  repeat  his  act.  Vereshch^n,  with  a  cry  of 
terror,  shielding  himself  with  his  hands,  rushed  up  to  the 
throng.  The  tall  lad.  against  whom  he  had  run,  clutched 
Vereshch^n's  thin  neck  with  his  hands,  and,  with  a  sav- 
age yell,  fell  with  him  under  the  feet  of  the  crushing,  tear- 
ing  throng. 
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Some  struck  and  tugged  at  Vereahchitgin,  while  others 
strack  at  the  tall  lad.  The  cries  of  the  crushed  men  and 
ol  those  who  tried  to  save  the  tall  lad  only  roused  the  fury 
of  the  mass.  The  dragoons  had  a  hard  time  freeing  the 
blood-stained  factory  band,  who  was  half-beaten  to  death. 
And,  in  spite  of  all  the  feverish  haste  with  which  the 
crowd  tried  to  accomplish  the  work  when  it  had  once  been 
begun,  those  who  beat,  choked,  and  tore  Vereshcb^n 
were  for  a  long  time  unable  to  kill  him  ;  they  had  him  in 
the  middle,  but  the  throng  pressing  upon  them  on  all  sides 
and  like  one  mass  swaying  from  side  to  side,  made  it  im- 
possible for  them  either  to  kill,  or  to  give  him  up. 

"  Why  don't  you  strike  him  with  an  axe  ?  He  is  killed. 
—  Traitor,  you  have  betrayed  Christ! —  He  is  alive  — 
very  much  alive  —  Serves  a  thief  right.  Strike  him  with 
a  tail !  —     Is  he  still  alive  ? " 

Only  when  the  victim  stopped  struggling  and  his  cries 
gave  way  to  an  even,  long-drawn  snoring,  the  crowd  hur- 
riedly moved  away  from  the  prostrate,  gory  corpse.  Each 
walked  up,  looked  at  what  had  been  done,  and  in  terror, 
reproach,  and  surprise  moved  back  again. 

"  0  Lord,  what  a  beast  the  people  are !  How  can  any 
one  be  left  alive ! "  were  heard  expressions  in  the  crowd. 
"  He  is  a  young  lad  —  no  doubt,  from  the  merchant  class ! 
What  people !  —  They  say  it  was  not  he  —  How  not 
he  ?  —  0  Lord  !  —  They  have  beaten  another,  and  they 
say  he  is  barely  alive !  —  Oh,  what  people  !  —  Who  la 
not  afraid  of  the  sin  I"  —  now  spoke  the  same  people, 
looking  with  an  expression  of  pain  and  pity  at  the  dead 
bo<ly  with  the  livid,  blood-stained  and  dust-covered  face 
and  with  the  hacked,  long,  thin  neck. 

An  officious  police  officer,  finding  the  presence  ot  a 
corpse  in  the  yard  of  his  Serenity  improper,  ordered  the 
dragoons  to  take  the  body  into  the  streets.  Two  soldiers 
took  hold  of  the  disfigured  legs  and  dragged  the  body 
away.      The   blood-stained,   dust-grimed,  lifeless,  shaven 
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head  on  the  long  neok  turned  from  side  to  side  aa  it  was 
drawn  along  the  ground-  The  people  withdrew  from  the 
corpse. 

JuBt  as  Vereshchfigin  fell  and  the  crowd  with  a  savage 
roar  pressed  and  swayed  about  him,  Eostopchfn  suddenly 
grew  pale  and,  instead  of  goiog  to  the  back  porch,  where 
his  horses  were  waiting  for  him,  he,  without  knowing 
whither,  nor  wherefore,  hanging  his  head,  walked  with 
rapid  steps  through  the  corridor  which  led  to  the  rooms 
of  the  lower  story.  The  count's  face  was  pale,  and  he 
could  not  stop  the  motion  of  his  nether  jaw,  which  was 
shaking  as  though  in  a  fever. 

"  Your  Serenity,  this  way  —  whither  do  you  wish  to 
got  This  way,  if  you  please,"  said  behind  him  a  trem- 
bling, frightened  voice. 

Count  Roatopchtn  was  not  able  to  make  any  reply  and, 
Buhmissively  turning  back,  went  in  the  direction  pointed 
out  to  him.  His  carriage  was  standing  at  the  back  porch. 
The  distant  din  of  the  roaring  crowd  could  be  heard  even 
there.  Count  Rostopchfn  hurriedly  seated  himself  in  the 
carriage  and  ordered  the  coachman  to  drive  him  to  his 
suburban  house  in  Sok(51niki  When  the  count  reached 
Myasnftskaya  Street  and  no  longer  heard  the  cries  of  the 
cawwd,  be  began  to  repent.  He  recalled  with  dissatis- 
faction the  agitation  and  fright  which  be  had  evinced  in 
the  presence  of  his  subordinates. 

"Zm  populace  est  ternhlt,  file  est  kideuse,"  he  thought  in 
French.  "  lis  sont  eomme  Us  loups  qv'on  ne  pent  apaiaer 
qu'avec  de  la  chair."  "  Count,  God  only  is  above  us ! " 
he  suddenly  thought  of  Vereshchfigin's  words,  and  a  dis- 
agreeable chill  ran  down  the  hack  of  Count  Bostopchtn. 
But  this  feeling  was  only  momentary,  and  he  contemptu- 
ously smiled  at  bimseK.  "J'avaia  d'autres  devoirs"  he 
thought.  "  n  fallnit  apaiser  k  peuple.  Bien  d'autres 
oictimes  ont  peri  et  perisaent  pour  le  Wen  public,"  and  he 
be^n  to  think  of  those   general  duties  which   he   had 
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tovard  his  family,  toward  his  capital,  which  waa  en- 
trusted to  him,  and  toward  himself,  not  as  F^or  Vasi- 
levich  RoatopchiD  (he  thought  that  FWor  Vaaflevich 
RoatopcMu  was  sacrificing  bimseU  for  the  bien  public), 
but  as  the  commander-iB-chief,  the  representative  of  power 
and  the  plenipotentiary  of  the  Tsar.  "  If  I  were  only 
FMor  VasQevich,  ma  ligjie  de  wnduite  aurait  iU  tout 
autrenunt  trade,  but  I  had  to  preserve  the  life  and 
dignity  of  the  commander-in-chief." 

Swaying  lightly  on  the  soft  springs  of  the  carriage, 
and  no  longer  hearing  the  terrible  sounds  of  the  rabble, 
Rostopchin  physically  calmed  down,  and,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  simultaneously  with  the  physical  tranquillity,  reason 
found  for  him  causes  for  mora]  tranquiUity  as  well.  The 
thought  which  put  Rostopchln  at  his  ease  was  not  a  new 
on&  Ever  since  the  world  has  existed  and  men  have 
been  killing  each  other,  a  man  has  never  committed  a 
crime  against  his  like  without  finding  consolation  in  the 
same  thought.  This  thought  is  le  bien  public,  the  assumed 
good  of  other  men. 

A  roan  who  is  not  carried  away  by  passions  never 
knows  this  good  ;  but  a  man  who  commits  a  crime  always 
knows  to  a  certainty  wherein  it  consists.  Rostopch^, 
too,  knew  it. 

In  his  reflections  he  not  only  did  not  rebuke  himself 
for  the  act  which  he  had  committed,  hut  even  foond 
causes  for  self-congratulation  tor  having  so  successfully 
made  use  of  the  occasion,  —  of  punishing  a  criminal  and 
at  the  same  time  assuaging  the  crowd. 

"  Vereshchigin  was  under  trial  and  condemned  to 
death,"  thought  Rostopchin  {though  the  Senate  had  con- 
demned Vereshch^n  only  to  bard  labour).  "  He  was  a 
traitor ;  I  could  not  let  him  go  unpunished,  and,  then, 
je/aisais  iTurie  pierre  deux  coups ;  I  gave  the  populace  a 
vtrtim  to  assuage  them,  and  I  punished  a  criminal" 

After  arriving  at  his  suburban  house  and  attending  to 
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the  basineM  of  the  home,  he  was  entirely  set  at  ease. 
Half  an  hour  later  the  count  drove  with  fast  horseB  over 
the  Sokdloilci  field,  do  longer  thinking  of  what  had  been, 
but  only  of  what  would  be.  He  now  waa  driving  to  tho 
Yadza  Bridge,  where  he  was  told  Eutiizov  was.  Count 
RoBtopchCn  was  preparing  in  his  imagination  those  angry 
and  sarcastic  reproaches,  which  he  meant  to  utter  to 
Kutilzov  because  of  his  deception.  He  would  let  that  old 
fox  of  a  courtier  know  that  the  responsibility  for  all  the 
misfortunes  arising  from  the  evacuation  of  the  capital, 
from  the  ruin  of  Rusaia  (as  RostopcHn  thought),  would 
rest  on  his  doting  old  head  alone.  In  thinldiig  over  what 
he  would  tell  him  Kostopchin  angrily  tossed  in  his  car- 
riage and  looked  on  either  side. 

The  field  of  Soki51niki  was  deserted.  Only  at  the  end 
of  it,  near  the  charitable  institution  and  the  insane  asylum, 
could  be  seen  small  groups  of  men  in  white  attire  and  a 
few  separate  people,  similarly  dressed,  who  were  walking 
over  the  field,  shouting  and  waving  their  hands.  One  of 
them  ran  across  the  path  of  the  carriage  of  Count  Kostop- 
chin. He  himself,  and  his  coachman,  and  the  dragoons, 
—  all  looked,  with  a  dim  feeling  of  terror  and  curiosity,  at 
these  insane  people  who  had  been  set  free,  and  especially 
at  the  one  who  had  run  up  to  them. 

Tottering  on  his  long,  thin  legs,  in  hia  fluttering  cloak, 
this  crazy  man  kept  running  headlong,  without  taking  hia 
eyes  off  Rostopchin,  shouting  to  him  in  a  hoarse  voice, 
and  making  signs  to  him  to  stop.  His  gloomy,  solemn 
face,  overgrown  with  uneven  tufts  of  beard,  was  pale  and 
sallow.  His  black,  agate  pupils  flitted  low  and  agitatedly 
over  the  saffiron-yellow  whites  of  his  eyes. 

'■  Stop  I  Stop,  I  eay ! "  he  shouted,  piercingly,  and  again 
called  out  something  out  of  breath,  with  impressive  into- 
nations  and  gestures. 

He  oame  abreast  with  tho  carriage  and  ran  along  with  it 

"Thrice  they  have  slain  me,  and  thrice  have  I  riaem 
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from  the  dead.  They  have  atoned  me,  and  crucified  me  — 
I  shall  rise  from  the  dead  —  I  shall  rise  from  .the  dead 
—  I  shall  rise  from  the  dead.  They  have  racked  my 
body.  The  kingdom  of  (iod  will  be  destroyed  —  Thrice 
will  I  destroy  it,  and  thrice  will  I  build  it  up,"  he 
shouted,  raising  his  voice  more  and  more. 

Count  Rostopchin  suddenly  paled,  as  he  had  paled 
wheo  the  crowd  had  cast  itaelf  upon  Vereshch^in,  He 
turned  away. 

"  Go  I  Go  fast ! "  he  shouted  at  the  coachman  in  a 
trembling  voice.  The  carriage  flew  as  fast  as  the  horses 
could  run  ;  but  Count  Rostopchin  could  for  a  long  time 
hear  behind  him  the  receding,  senseless,  desperate  cry,  and 
see  before  his  eyes  the  amazed  and  frightened,  bloody  face 
of  the  traitor  in  the  fox  fur  coat. 

However  fresh  this  recollection,  Rostopchin  felt  now 
that  it  had  impressed  itaelf  deeply,  to  the  blood,  in  his 
heart.  He  felt  clearly  that  the  bloody  trace  of  this  mem- 
ory would  never  heal,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  more 
time  went  on,  the  more  cruelly  and  tormentingly  this  ter- 
rible recollection  would  live  in  his  heart.  He  thought  he 
heard  the  sound  of  his  own  words :  "  Strike  him !  You 
will  answer  for  it  to  me  with  your  heads !  "  "  Why  did 
I  say  these  words  ?  I  said  them  by  accident.  I  might 
have  refrained  from  saying  them,"  he  thought.  "Then 
there  would  be  nothing."  He  saw  the  frightened  and 
then  ferocious  face  of  the  striking  dragoon,  and  the  look 
of  taciturn,  timid  rebuke  which  that  boy  in  the  fox  fur 
coat  cast  at  him. 

"  But  I  did  not  do  it  for  my  own  sake.  I  had  to  act 
sa     La  pliht,  U  traitre  —  U  Men  public"  he  thought. 

The  troops  were  still  crowding  at  the  Yaiiza  Bridge.  It 
was  hot.  Eutifzov,  frowning,  gloomy,  was  sitting  on  a 
bench  near  the  bridge  and  playing  in  the  sand  with  his 
whip,  when  a  carriage  noisily  drove  up  to  him.  A  man 
in  the  uniform  of  a  general,  in  a  hat  with  a  panache,  with 
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fleeting,  half-angry,  half-frightened  eyes,  walked  over  to 
Kutiizov  and  began  to  speak  with  him  in  French.  This 
was  Count  Bostopchfn.  He  told  Euti!zoY  that  he  had 
come  to  see  him,  because  there  was  no  longer  a  Moscow 
and  a  capital,  but  only  an  army. 

"  It  would  have  been  different  if  your  Serenity  had  not 
told  me  that  Moscow  would  not  be  surrendered  without  a 
battle :  there  would  be  nothing  of  this  !  '*  he  said. 

Kutiizov  gazed  at  Rostopchfn  and,  as  though  not  com- 
prehending  the  meaning  of  the  words  addressed  to  him, 
was  making  a  great  effort  to  read  something  especial  in 
the  face  of  the  man  who  was  speaking  to  him.  Rostop- 
chfn became  embarrassed  and  grew  silent.  Euti!zov 
slightly  shook  his  head  and,  without  taking  his  inquisi- 
tive look  off  Eostopchin's  countenance,  said,  softly : 

"  Yes,  I  will  not  give  up  Moscow  without  a  battle." 

Kutiizov  was  either  thinking  of  something  quite  differ- 
ent as  he  said  these  words,  or  else  he  uttered  them  on 
purpose,  fully  aware  of  their  meaninglessness ;  in  any  case, 
Rostopchin  made  no  reply  and  hurriedly  walked  away 
from  Kutiizov.  And  a  strange  thing  happened!  The 
commander-in-chief  of  Moscow,  proud  Count  Rostopchfn, 
took  a  Cossack  whip  into  his  hands,  walked  over  to  the 
bridge,  and,  shouting,  began  to  drive  away  the  crowding 
carts. 
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At  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  troopa  d 
Murat  be-gan  to  enter  Moscow.  In  front  rode  a  detach- 
ment of  Wiirtembei^  hussars ;  in  the  rear,  on  horseback, 
And  surrounded  by  a  krge  suite,  came  the  King  of  Naples 
himself. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  Arbit,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  the  Manifested,  Murat  stopped, 
awaiting  news  from  the  detachment  in  the  van  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  city  fortress, "  U  Kremlin." 

About  Murat  there  was  gathered  a  small  group  of  men 
from  among  those  inhabitants  who  were  left  in  Moscow. 
They  looked  with  timid  surprise  at  the  strange,  long- 
haired chief,  adorned  with  feathers  and  gold. 

"Well,  is  this  their  Tsar?  He  ia  all  right!"  were 
heard  their  soft  voices. 

An  interpreter  rode  up  to  the  group  of  men. 

"  Take  off  your  hats  —  your  hats  — ■  "  they  said  in  the 
crowd,  turning  to  each  other.  The  interpreter  turned 
to  an  old  janitor,  and  asked  him  how  far  it  was  to 
the  Kremlin.  The  janitor,  hstening  in  perplexity  to  the 
strange  Polish  accent  and  not  recognizing  the  sounds  of 
his  speech  as  belonging  to  the  Russian  langu^e,  did  not 
understand  what  the  interpreter  was  saying  to  him,  and 
hid  himself  behind  the  rest. 

Murat  moved  up  toward  the  interpreter  and  ordered 
him  to  ask  them  where  the  Russian  troops  were.  One  of 
the  Russians  understood  what  ho  was  asked,  and  several 
voices  bi^an  to  answer  the  interpreter.     A  French  ofiicer 
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from  the  detachment  of  the  van  rode  up  to  Murat  and 
reported  that  the  gates  of  the  fort  were  locked,  and  that 
there  was,  no  douht,  an  ambush  there. 

"  All  right,"  said  Murat,  and,  turning  to  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemeo  of  his  suite,  ordered  him  to  move  out  four  pieces  of 
light  ordnance  and  to  tire  at  the  gate. 

The  artillery  trotted  out  from  behind  the  column,  which 
followed  Murat,  and  drove  down  the  Arb^t.  Having  de- 
Bcended  to  the  end  of  the  Vzdvtzhenka,  the  artillery 
stopped  and  drew  up  in  the  square.  Several  French  offi- 
cers took  charge  of  the  cannon,  placing  them  in  position 
and  looking  at  the  Kremhn  through  a  field-glass. 

In  the  Kremlin  was  heard  the  ringing  of  bells  calling 
to  vesper  service,  and  this  sound  disconcerted  the  French. 
They  supposed  that  it  was  a  call  to  arms.  Several  foot- 
soldiera  ran  up  to  the  Kut£fev  gate.  There  lay  logs  and 
wooden  shields.  Two  muskets  were  fired  from  the  di- 
rection of  the  gate,  the  moment  an  officer  started  to  run 
toward  it  with  his  command.  A  general,  who  was  stand- 
ing near  the  cannon,  shouted  a  command  to  the  officer, 
and  the  officer  and  his  soldiers  ran  back  again. 

Three  more  shots  were  fired  from  the  gate.  One  shot 
hit  the  leg  of  a  French  soldier,  and  there  was  heard  a 
strange  cry  from  a  few  voices  back  of  the  shields.  On 
the  faces  of  the  French  general,  the  officers,  and  the  sol- 
diers the  former  expression  of  merriment  and  calm  simul- 
taneously, aa  though  by  command,  gave  way  to  a  atubbom, 
concentrated  expression  of  readiness  for  a  fight  and  for 
suffering.  For  all  of  them,  banning  with  the  marshal 
and  ending  with  the  last  soldier,  this  place  was  not  the 
Vzdvizhenka,  the  Mokhoviya,  the  Kutfifev,  and  Trinity 
Gates,  but  a  new  locality  of  a  new  field,  no  doubt,  of  a 
sanguinary  battle.  All  prepared  themselves  for  this  bat- 
tle. The  cries  at  the  gate  died  down.  The  ordnance  was 
moved  out.  The  artillerists  fanned  the  burning  linstocka 
An  officer  commanded,  "  Fen  .' "  and  two  whistUng  sounds 
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of  canifiters  resounded  one  after  the  other.  The  grape- 
shot  rattled  over  the  atones  of  the  gate,  over  the  loga  and 
shields,  aud  two  columns  of  smoke  quivered  in  the  square. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  peals  of  the  discharges  bad 
died  down  in  tlje  stone  Kremlin,  a  strange  sound  was 
heard  over  the  heads  of  the  French.  An  immense  flock 
of  jackdaws  rose  over  the  walls  and,  cawing  and  whirriug 
their  thousands  of  wings,  began  to  circle  in  the  air.  At 
the  same  time  there  was  heard  a  solitary  human  cry 
in  the  gateway,  and  from  behind  the  smoke  emerged  the 
figure  of  a  man  without  a  cap  aud  in  a  caftan.  He  held 
his  gun  and  aimed  at  the  French.  "  Feu  !  "  repeated  the 
oflScer  of  artillery,  and  at  exactly  the  same  time  were 
beard  one  musket-shot  and  two  cannon-shots.  The  smoke 
again  coucealed  the  gate. 

Nothing  was  now  moving  behind  the  shields,  and  the 
French  soldiers  and  officers  of  infantry  walked  up  to 
the  gate.  lu  the  gate  lay  three  wounded  and  four  killed. 
Two  men  in  caftans  were  running  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
along  the  walls,  toward  the  Zn^menka. 

"  Enlevez-nwi  fo  .' "  said  an  officer,  pointing  to  the  logs 
and  corpses,  and  the  French,  killing  the  wounded,  threw 
the  corpses  down  over  the  enclosure.  No  one  knew  who 
these  men  were.  "  Enlevez-moi  fa  !  "  was  all  there  was 
said  about  them,  and  they  were  thrown  away  and  lat«r 
picked  up,  to  keep  them  from  infesting  the  air.  Thiers 
only  devoted  a  few  eloquent  words  to  their  memory : 
"  CeB  viiaSrables  avaient  envahi  la  citadelle  saerie,  s'itaunt 
emparis  des  fusils  de  I'artenal,  et  liraifnt  (ces  miaiTahles) 
9nr  les  Franfaia.  On  en  sahra  quelqueg  uns  et  onpurgea 
U  Kremlin  de  leur  prhence." 

Murat  was  informed  that  the  way  was  clear.  The 
French  entered  through  the  gate  and  began  to  encamp  on 
Senat«  Square.  Soldiers  threw  out  chairs  from  the  win- 
dows of  the  Senate  building  on  the  square,  and  fires  were 
lighted. 
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Other  detachments  croased  the  Kremlin  and  encamped 
on  the  Moros^yka,  Lubyinka,  and  Puknjvka.  Others 
{Lgaiu  were  located  on  the  Vzdvfzbeuka,  Zn^menka, 
Nfkolskaya,  and  Tverskiya  Streets.  Not  finding  any- 
where any  persons  in  their  housea,  the  French  located 
^emselves  not  in  quarters,  as  in  a  city,  but  as  in  a  camp 
which  is  pitched  in  a  city. 

Though  ragged,  hungry,  exhausted,  and  diminished  to 
one-half  of  their  former  numbers,  the  French  soldiers 
entered  Moscow  still  in  good  order.  This  waa  an  ex- 
hausted, emaciated,  but  still  threatening  and  effective 
army ;  but  they  formed  an  army  only  so  long  as  the 
soldiers  did  not  take  up  quarters.  The  moment  the  men 
of  the  regiments  began  to  scatter  in  the  empty  and 
wealthy  houses,  the  army  was  for  ever  disbanded,  and  they 
formed  neither  inhabitants  nor  soldiers,  but  something 
intermediate,  called  marauders.  When,  five  weeks  later, 
the  same  men  left  Moscow,  they  no  longer  formed  an 
army.  They  were  a  crowd  of  marauders,  each  of  whom 
carried  along  with  him  a  mass  of  things  which  seemed 
costly  and  necessary  to  him.  The  aim  of  each  of  them, 
upon  leaving  Moscow,  did  not  consist,  as  before,  in  con- 
quering, but  only  in  retaining  what  had  been  acquired. 
Like  the  monkey,  which,  putting  its  hand  through  a 
narrow  neck  of  a  pitcher  and  taking  hold  of  a  pile  of  nuts, 
does  not  open  its  fist,  for  fear  of  losing  its  booty,  and  thus 
perishes,  the  French,  upon  leaving  Moscow,  had  appar- 
ently to  perish  because  they  were  dragging  along  with 
them  a  mass  of  plundered  things,  and  it  was  as  impossible 
for  them  to  give  up  their  plunder  as  for  the  monkey  to 
let  go  of  the  nuts.  Ten  minutes  after  any  French  regi- 
ment reached  a  given  ward  of  Moscow,  not  an  officer  or 
soldier  was  left,  In  the  windows  of  the  houses  could  be 
seen  men  in  mantles  and  gaiters,  laughing  as  they  walked 
through  the  rooms  ;  in  the  cellars  and  basements  the  same 
kind   of   people   took   possession    of  provisions;    io   the 
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yards  they  opened  aad  broke  off  the  doors  of  sheds  and 
stables;  in  the  kitchens,  rolling  up  their  sleeves,  they 
made  fires,  baked,  kneaded,  and  uooked,  and  frightened, 
amused,  and  caressed  the  women  and  the  children.  These 
men  were  everywhere,  —  in  thu  shops  and  in  the  houses ; 
but  of  the  army  there  was  none. 

On  that  day  order  after  order  was  promulgated  by  the 
French  chiefs,  in  which  the  troops  were  prohibited  from 
scattering  over  the  city,  no  riolence  was  to  be  offered  to 
the  inhabitants,  and  no  marauding  permitted,  and  in  the 
evening  there  was  to  be  a  general  roll-call ;  but,  in  spite 
of  all  the  measures,  the  men  who  formerly  made  up  an 
army  spread  over  the  opulent,  deserted  city,  rich  iti  com- 
forts and  supplies.  Just  as  a  hungry  flock  goes  in  a  mass 
over  a  barren  field,  but  immediately  disbands  without 
restraint  as  soon  as  it  strikes  rich  pasturage,  so  the  army 
diabandfid  without  restraint  iu  the  wealthy  city. 

There  were  no  inhabitants  in  Moscow,  and  the  soldiers 
percolated  through  it,  like  water  through  sand,  aud  oozed 
out  without  hindrance,  and  radiated  from  the  Kremlin, 
which  they  entered  first.  Cavalrymen,  going  into  a 
merchant  house,  which  was  abandoned  with  all  its  poa- 
eesaions,  and  finding  there  stalls  not  only  for  their  horses, 
but  also  many  to  spare,  none  the  less  went  to  occupy  the 
neighbouring  house,  which  seemed  to  them  to  be  better. 
Many  occupied  several  houses  at  a  time,  wrote  upon  them 
with  chalk  the  names  of  the  new  occupants,  and  quar- 
relled and  even  fought  for  them  with  the  other  commands. 
Before  they  had  time  to  settle  down,  the  soldiers  ran  out 
into  the  streets,  to  look  at  the  city,  and,  hearing  that 
everything  had  been  abandoned,  rushed  to  the  place  where 
they  could  pick  up  costly  things  for  nothing.  The  chiefs 
went  forth  to  stop  the  soldiers,  and  involuntarily  were 
drawn  into  committing  the  same  acts.  In  the  Carriage  Kow 
the  carriage  shops  were  left,  and  the  generals  assembled 
there,  to  pick  out  carriages  for  tbemselvea    Such  inhabit- 
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of  BorodiD6,  and  of  that  insuperable  sensation  of  hia 
insigni£caace  aod  mendacity  in  comparison  with  the 
tmlb,  simplicity,  and  force  of  that  cat^ory  of  men  who 
had  impressed  themselves  on  his  mind  under  the  appella- 
tion of  "  they."  When  Ger^sim  woke  him  from  hia 
reverie,  it  occurred  to  Pierre  that  he  would  take  part  in 
the  popular  defence  of  Moscow,  which,  he  knew,  was  con- 
templated. For  this  purpose  he  at  once  asked  Gerisira 
to  get  him  a  caftan  and  a  pistol,  and  declared  to  him  his 
intention  of  remaining  in  Osip  Aleksy&vich'a  house  and 
concealing  hia  real  name.  Then,  in  the  course  of  the 
first  day  which  he  passed  in  idle  solitude  (he  tried  several 
times  to  fix  his  attention  on  the  Masonic  manuscriptB, 
but  was  unable  to  do  so),  there  came  to  him  several  times 
the  dim  idea,  which  had  come  to  him  before,  about  the 
cabalistic  signilicauce  of  his  name  in  connection  with  that 
of  Bonaparte ;  but  the  thought  that  he, "  CRusse  Besvko/," 
■was  destined  to  put  a  limit  to  the  power  of  the  least, 
came  to  bira  only  as  one  of  the  reveries  which  causelessly 
sod  tracklessly  run  through  one's  imagination. 

When,  having  bought  the  caftan  (only  with  ihe  inten- 
tion of  taking  part  in  the  popular  defence  of  Moscow), 
Pierre  met  the  RosL(5vs,  and  Nat^ha  said  to  him, "  You 
will  stay?  Oh.  how  nice  that  is!"  the  thought  flashed 
through  his  mind  that  it  would  indeed  be  nice  for  him  to 
stay  in  Moscow  and  fulfil  that  which  was  his  predesti- 
nation. 

On  the  following  day  he  went  ont  to  the  Three  HiIIb' 
barrier,  with  the  only  thought  of  not  sparing  himself  and 
of  not  falling  behind  "  them  "  in  anytliing.  But  when  he 
letamed  home,  convinced  that  Moscow  would  not  be  de- 
fended, he  suddenly  felt  that  what  bad  formerly  appeared 
to  him  only  as  a  possibility  had  now  become  necessary 
and  inevitable.  He  had  to  conceal  his  name  and  remain 
in  Moscow,  and  ought  to  meet  Napoleon  and  kill  him,  in 
order  to  perish  himself,  or  to  avert  the  misfortune  of  the 
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whole  of  Europe,  which,  in  Pierre's  opinion,  woe  due  to 
Napoleon  alone. 

Pierre  knew  all  the  details  of  the  attempt  of  the  Ger- 
man student  on  the  life  of  Bonaparte  in  Vienna  in  1809, 
and  he  knew  thai  that  stadeut  had  been  shot.  And  the 
peril  to  which  he  subjected  his  life  in  the  accomplishment 
of  his  intention  incited  him  only  more. 

Two  equally  strong  sentiments  iuvincibly  attracted 
Pierre  to  his  intention.  The  Urst  was  the  necessity  of  sac- 
rifice and  suffering  in  connection  with  the  consciousnesB 
of  the  common  calamity,  —  that  feeling,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  had  gone  on  the  25th  to  Mozhfiysk  and  had 
ridden  into  the  very  thickest  of  the  battle,  then  had  run 
away  from  Ids  bouse,  and,  instead  of  his  habitual  luxury 
and  comforts  of  life,  bad  slept  without  undressing  on  a 
hard  sofa  and  bad  eaten  the  same  food  as  Gerisim.  The 
other  was  that  indetiuite,  exclusively  Russian  feeling  of 
contempt  for  everything  conventional,  arliGdal,  humau, 
for  all  that  which  by  the  majority  of  men  is  regarded  as 
the  greatest  good  in  the  world.  For  the  first  time,  Pierre 
bad  experienced  this  strange  and  alluring  sensation  in  the 
Slobddski  Palace,  when  he  felt  that  wealth,  and  power, 
and  hfe,  all  that  people  build  up  and  preserve  with  such 
care,  —  that  if  all  that  was  worth  anytbiug,  it  was  so 
only  from  the  pleasure  with  which  one  could  give  it  up. 

It  was  that  feehug,  on  account  of  which  a  volunteer  r&- 
cruit  spends  his  last  kopek  in  driuk,  and  a  carousing  man 
breaks  all  the  windows  and  glasses  without  any  visible 
cause,  knowing  full  well  that  this  will  take  away  his  last 
money,  —  that  feeling  on  account  of  which  a  man,  com- 
mitting a  senselessly  base  act,  seems  to  be  testing  his  per- 
sonal power  and  strength,  invoking  the  presence  of  a  higher 
tribunal  of  life,  which  stands  outside  human  conditions. 

Ever  since  the  day  when  Pierre  for  the  first  time  had 
experienced  this  feeling  in  the  Slob6dski  Palace,  he  con- 
stantly was  under  its  influence,  but  only  now  found  its 
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Ml  gratification.  Besides,  at  the  present  moment,  Pierre 
was  sustained  in  his  intention  and  deprived  of  the  possi- 
bility of  renouncing  it  by  what  he  had  already  done  is 
that  direction.  His  flight  from  his  house,  his  caftan,  the 
pistol,  his  declaration  to  the  Ko&tdvs  that  he  would  remain 
in  Moscow,  —  everything  would  not  only  lose  its  meaoing, 
but  would  also  be  contemptible  and  ridiculous  (about  that 
Pierre  was  sensitive),  if,  after  all  that,  he  left  Moscow  like 
the  rest. 

Pierre's  physical  condition,  as  is  generally  the  case,  coin- 
cided with  the  moral.  The  unaccustomed  coarse  food,  the 
v<idka  which  he  drank  during  those  days,  the  absence  of 
wine  and  cigars,  the  dirty,  unchanged  underwear,  the  two 
half-sleepless  uights,  passed  on  a  short  sofa  without  bed- 
ding,—  all  this  kept  Pierre  in  a  state  of  irritation  ap- 
proaching insanity. 

It  was  DOW  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  French 
had  entered  Moscow,  Pierre  knew  it,  but,  instead  of  act- 
ing, he  thought  only  of  his  undertaking,  reflecting  on  all 
its  minutest  future  details.  In  his  reveries,  Pierre  did  not 
form  a  vivid  conception  of  either  the  process  of  striking 
itself,  or  of  the  death  of  Napoleon,  but  with  unusual  clear- 
ness and  with  melancholy  pleasure  presented  to  himself 
his  ruin  and  his  heroic  valour. 

"  Yes,  I  must  accorapHsh  it,  < 
thought.  "  Yes,  T  will  go  — 
"With  a  pistol  or  with  ad 
"  What  difference  does  it  make  I 
Providence  is  executing  yon  —  I  will  say."  Pierre  thought 
of  the  words  which  he  would  utter  while  killing  Xapoleon. 
"Very  well,  take  me  and  kill  me."  Pierre  continued  to 
Bpeak  to  himself,  with  a  sad,  but  firm  expression  on  bis 
face,  and  with  drooping  head. 

Just  as  Pierre.,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  was 
reflecting  in  this  manner,  the  door  of  the  cabinet  opened. 


ice  for  all,  or  perish  I "  he 
and    then    suddenly  — 

gger  ?  "  thought  Pierre. 
Not  I,  but  the  hand  of 
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and  at  the  threshold  appeared  the  totally  changed  figure 
of  the  formerly  timid  Makdr  Aleksy&vich, 

His  morning-gowu  was  wide  open.  His  face  waa  red 
and  homely.  Evidently  he  was  drunk.  Upon  seeing 
Pierre,  he  was  confused  dui-ing  the  first  moment,  hut, 
noticing  the  emharrassment  ou  Pierre's  face,  he  became 
bolder,  and  with  his  tottering,  thin  legs  walked  out  to  the 
middle  of  the  room. 

"  They  became  frightened  —  "  he  said,  in  a  hoarse,  con- 
fidential voice.  "  I  said,  '  I  will  not  surrender '  —  am  I 
right,  sir  ? "  He  mused  and,  suddenly,  seeing  the  pistol 
on  the  table,  he  grasped  it  and  ran  out  into  the  corridor. 

Ger^sim  and  the  janitor,  who  followed  after  Mak^ 
Aleksy^vich,  stopped  him  in  the  vestibule  and  tried  to 
get  the  pistol  away  from  him.  Pierre  went  out  into  the 
corridor  and  looked  with  pity  and  repulsion  at  the  half- 
demented  old  man,  Mak^r  Aleksyfevich,  frowning  from 
the  effort,  was  still  keeping  hold  tlte  pistol  and  crying  in 
a  hoarse  voice,  evidently  imagining  something  solemn. 

"  To  arms  I  Board  the  ships !  You  lie,  you  will  not 
take  it  away  from  me  ! "  he  yelled, 

"  Stop  it,  truly,  you  must  stop  it  1  Please  let  it  go.  I 
beg  you,  sir  — "  said  Ger&im,  cautiously  attempting  to 
turn  Makfir  Aleksy^vich  by  the  elbows  toward  the  door. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  Bonaparte  I "  shouted  Makdr  Alek- 
Bj^evicb. 

"  That  is  not  nice,  sir.  Please  to  go  to  your  room  and 
rest  yourself.     Let  me  have  the  pistol ! " 

"  Away,  despised  slave  3  Do  not  touch  me !  Did  you 
seet"  cried  Makar  Alekay^evich,  shaking  the  piatoL 
"Board  the  ships!" 

"  Take  hold  of  him ! "  Gerdsim  whispered  to  the  janitor. 

Makfir  Aleksy^vich  waa  seized  by  his  arms  and  dragged 
to  the  door.  The  vestibule  was  filled  with  the  discordant 
noises  of  the  struggle  and  with  the  drunken,  snoring 
sounds  of  the  gasping  voica 
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Suddenly  a  new,  piercing,  feminine  cry  was  heard  on 
the  porch,  and  the  cook  ran  out  into  the  vestibula 

**  It  is  they !  O  Lord !  —  Upon  my  word,  they  I  Four 
of  them,  on  horseback ! "  she  cried. 

Grerdsim  and  the  janitor  let  Mak^  Aleksy^vich  go, 
and  in  the  quieted  corridor  could  clearly  be  heard  the  taps 
of  several  hands  against  the  entrance  door. 


XXV  UL 

PiEBBE,  who  had  made  up  his  mind  that  previooa  to 
I  the  execution  of  hi»  intention  he  ought  not  to  reveal  his 
I  calling,  nor  his  knowledge  of  the  French  language,  stood 
I  in  the  half-open  door  of  the  corridor,  intending  to  hide 
I  himself  as  soon  an  the  Frenchmen  appeared.  But  the 
]  Frenchmen  entered,  and  Pierre  did  not  go  away  from  the 
I  door :  he  was  held  by  an  invincible  curiosity. 

There  were  two  of  them.  One  an  oflicer,  a  tall,  stately, 
I  am!  handsome  man,  the  other,  apparently  a  soldier  or 
I  orderly,  of  low  stature,  a  lean,  sunburnt  man  with  sunken 
I  cheeks  and  a  dull  eipression  on  his  face     Having  taken 
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'ji  fa  I  hiUs  done,  on  ne  parte  done  pas  franfaiadant 
eeth  boutique  / "  he  added,  lookmg  around  and  meeting 
Pierre's  glance. 

Pierre  moved  back  toward  the  door. 

The  officer  again  turned  to  Ger^sim.  He  wanted  Gert' 
aim  to  show  him  the  rooms  of  the  house. 

"Master  gone  —  me  no  understand — mine,  yours  —  " 
said  Gerdsim,  imagiaing  that  he  vae  making  himself  mora 
intelligible  by  contorting  the  words. 

The  French  officer,  smiling,  waved  his  hands  before 
Gerfcim's  face,  to  let  him  know  that  he,  too,  did  not 
understand  him,  and,  limping,  walked  toward  the  door 
where  Pierre  stood.  Pierre  was  on  the  point  of  going 
away,  in  order  to  conceal  himself,  but  just  then  he  no- 
ticed Mak^r  Aleksy^vich  coming  out  of  the  kitchen  door, 
with  the  pistol  in  his  hands.  With  the  cunning  of  an 
insane  man,  Mak£r  Aleksy^vich  examined  the  Frenchman 
and,  raising  the  pistol,  aimed  at  him. 

"  Board  the  ships  I "  shouted  the  drunken  man,  pressing 
the  trigger.  The  French  officer  turned  around  at  the 
cry,  and  at  the  same  moment  Pierre  threw  himself  on 
the  drunken  man.  Just  as  Pierre  grasped  and  raised  the 
pistol,  Makar  Aleksy^evich  at  last  got  his  finger  on  the 
trigger,  and  there  resounded  a  deafening  report,  covering 
all  with  smoke.  The  Frenchman  grew  pale  and  ran  back 
toward  the  door. 

Forgetting  his  intention  not  to  disclose  his  knowledge 
of  French,  Pierre,  having  pulled  the  pistol  away  and 
thrown  it  down,  ran  up  to  the  officer  and  spoke  to  him  in 
French, 

"  VouB  n'Stes  pas  hlessi  f  " 

"  Je  CTois  que  non,"  replied  the  officer,  touching  himself, 
" mait  je  tai  manqui  belle  cetle  Jois<i"  he  added,  pointing 
to  the  broken  plaster  on  the  wall.  "  Quel  est  eet  }um,me  f  " 
said  the  officer,  looking  sternly  at  Pierre. 

"  Ak,je  suit  vraiiTUnt  au  diaespoir  de  ce  qui  vient  d'ar- 
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rivfT,"  Pierre  said,  rapidly,  entirely  forgetful  of  hie  rfile. 
"  Cest  un  /ou,  ita  malkeureux  qui  tie  aavait  pas  ce  qti'il 
/aisail." 

The  officer  went  up  to  Mak^r  Alebsy^vich  and  grabbed 
him  by  the  collar. 

Mak^r  Aleksy^evich,  opening  his  mouth,  as  though 
falling  asleep,  staggered,  leaning  against  the  wall 

"  Brigand,  Cu  me  la  patjcras  !  "  said  the  Frenchman,  tak- 
ing hia  hand  away.  "  Nous  autres,  nous  somrnes  cUments 
apris  la  victoire ;  mats  notiS  nc  pardonnons  pas  aux 
traitres,"  he  added,  with  gloomy  solemnity  on  hia  face, 
and  with  a  beautiful,  energetic  gestura 

Pierre  continued  to  persuade  the  officer  in  French  that 
he  should  not  punish  this  drunken,  senseless  man.  The 
Frenchman  listened  to  him  in  sileuce,  without  changing 
bis  sad  expression,  and  suddenly  turned  to  Pierre,  with  a 
smile.  He  glanced  at  him  in  silence  for  several  seconds. 
His  handsome  face  assumed  a  tragically  gentle  expression, 
and  he  extended  his  band. 

"  Voiis  m'avez  aauvi  la  vie  !  Vous  Ues  Frattfais,"  he 
eaid. 

For  the  Frenchman  this  deduction  was  incontestable. 
Only  a  Frenchman  was  capable  of  performing  a  great  act, 
and  the  salvation  of  M.  Bamhall.  capitaine  du  IS^me 
Ugtr,  was  no  doubt  a  great  act. 

But,  no  matter  how  indubitable  this  conclusion  was  and 
the  officer's  conviction,  which  was  based  on  it,  Pierre  re- 
garded it  as  necessary  to  disenchant  him. 

"  Je  suis  Russe,"  Pierre  said,  rapidly. 

"  Ti-ti4i,  ft  d'autres"  the  Frenchman  said,  waring  his 
finger  before  hia  nose  and  smiling.  "  Tout  k  Vkeure  vous 
allez  me  conter  tout  fa"  he  said.  "  Cka'nni  de  renccmtrer 
un  compatriote.  Eh  bien  !  Qu'  allons-^tious  /aire  de  eet 
hommef"  he  added,  turning  to  Pierre,  as  to  a  brother. 
Even  if  Pierre  had  not  been  a  Frenchman,  he,  having  re- 
ceived this   highest  appellation  in  the  world,  could  not 
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renounce  it,  wa^  what  the  expression  and  tooe  of  the 
French  officer  seemed  to  saj. 

In  reply  to  the  last  question,  Kerre  once  more  ex- 
plained who  Mak^  AleksyiSevich  was,  and  how,  immedi. 
ately  before  the  arrival  of  the  French,  this  drunken, 
senseless  man  had  abstractai  the  loaded  pistol,  which 
they  bad  bad  no  time  to  take  away  from  him.  At  the 
same  time  be  begged  the  officer  to  let  the  deed  go  un- 
punished. 

The  Frenchman  arched  hie  chest  and  made  a  royal  ge^ 
ture  with  his  hand. 

"  Voua  m'avtz  sauci  la  vie!  Voua  ties  Franfaia. 
FbiM  Tne  dcmaruUz  sa  grSce  }  Je  vans  I'accorde.  Qu'on 
emmhu  cet  Imvitne,"  swiftly  and  energetically  said  the 
French  officer,  taking  the  arm  of  Pierre,  now  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Frenchman  for  having  saved  his  life,  and 
going  with  him  into  the  bouse. 

The  soldiers,  who  were  in  the  yard,  having  heard  the 
shot,  entered  the  vestibule,  asking  what  had  happened, 
and  expressing  their  readiness  to  punish  tbe  guilty;  but 
the  officer  stopped  them  with  a  stern  look : 

"  On  voiis  demandera  g^uand  on  awa  bemin  de  wui," 
he  said. 

The  soldiers  went  out.  The  orderly,  who  in  the  mean- 
time had  looked  around  in  the  kitchen,  went  up  to  the 
officer: 

"  Capitaint,  ils  ont  de  la  soupt  et  du  gigot  de  mouton 
dans  la  cuisine,"  he  said.     "  Faut-it  tmu  Capporter  !  " 

'  Out,  et  U  vin,"  replied  the  captain. 
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When  the  French  officer  entered  the  bouse  with 
Kerre,  the  latter  considered  it  hia  duty  again  to  assure  the 
captain  that  he  was  not  a  Frenchman,  and  wanted  to 
leave,  but  the  French  officer  did  not  even  wish  to  hear  of 
his  going.  He  was  so  polite,  amiable,  good-natured,  and 
sincerely  grateful  for  his  salvation,  that  Pierre  did  not 
have  heart  to  refuse  him,  and  sat  down  with  him  in  the 
parlour,  the  first  room  which  they  entered.  In  reply  to 
Pierre's  assurance  that  he  was  not  a  Frenchman,  the  cap- 
tain, who  evidently  could  not  comprehend  how  one  could 
refuse  such  a  flattering  distinction  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  said  that  if  Pierre  by  all  means  insisted  on  passing 
for  a  Bussian  he  should  do  so,  but  that  he  himself,  none 
the  less,  wag  for  ever  united  to  Pierre  by  a  sentiment  of 
gratitude  for  Pierre's  having  saved  bis  life. 

If  this  man  had  been  endowed  with  the  slightest  abil- 
ity of  comprehending  the  sentiments  of  others  and  could 
have  guessed  Pierre's  feelings,  Pierre  would  have  left  him  ; 
hut  his  animated  dulness  and  lack  of  penetration  in  mat^ 
tera  not  strictly  connected  with  himself  conquered  Pierre. 

"  Franfais  ou  prince  ntsse  incognito,"  said  the  French- 
man, looking  at  Pierre's  fine,  though  soiled  shirt  and  at 
the  ring  on  his  finger.  "  Je  vous  dois  la  vie  et  je  vovx 
offre  man  amitid.  Uh  Frangais  n'ouUie  jamais  m  uns 
inxutte,  ni  un  service.  Je  vous  offre  mon  amitH.  Je  ne 
vous  (its  que  fa." 

In  the  sound  of  his  voice,  in  the  expression  of  his  face, 
in  his  gestures,  there  was  so  much  good  nature  and  nobil- 
ity (in  the  French  sense)  that  Pierre,  replying  with  so 
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tmconBciouB  Bmile  to  the  smile  of  the  Frenchman,  pressed 
the  extended  hand. 

"  Capita-ine  Mamball  du  13-me  Uger,  decori  pour  Vaffavn 
du  Sept,"  he  introduced  himself  with  a  self-aatisfied,  irre- 
pressible smile,  which  made  his  lips  curl  beneath  his  mous- 
tache. "  Voudrex-vous  inen  me  dire  it  present  A  qui  fat 
Phonneur  dt  parler  aussi  agr&ahlement  av.  luu  de  Tester 
d  I'amiulance  avec  la  balle  dc  ce/ou  dans  le  corps!" 

Pierre  replied  that  he  could  not  give  him  hia  name  and, 
blushing,  was  trjiug  to  invent  a  uame  and  to  give  him 
the  reasons  for  not  being  able  to  tell  it  to  him,  but  the 
Frenchman  iutemipted  him: 

" J)e  gr&ce"  he  said,  " Je  comprrnds  vos  raisonM.'} 
Vout  ites  ojicier  —  oJicUr  superieur,  peut-Hre.  Vout  i 
avez  porU  les  armes  contre  nous.  Ce  n'eet  pas  mon  affaire. 
Je  votts  dots  la  -oit.  Cda  me  sujffit.  Je  suis  tout  d.  vo%ts, 
Vous  ites  geiitUkamTne  !  "  he  added,  with  a  shade  of  in- 
terrogation. Pierre  inclined  his  head.  "  Voire  nom  d« 
baptlme,  s'il  vous  plait  I  Je  lu  demande  pat  davaiUage. 
M.  Pierre,  diles  vous —  Par/ait.  Cent  tout  ee  j««  j« 
dSsire  savoir." 

When  they  brought  the  mutton,  the  omelet,  the  samo- 
v&r,  the  v(5dka,  and  the  wine  from  a  Russian  wine-cellar, 
which  the  French  had  brought  with  them,  Ramball  asked 
Pierre  to  take  part  in  the  dinner,  and  at  once  eagerly  and 
rapidly,  like  a  healthy  and  Jiungry  man,  b^an  to  eat, 
chewing  fast  with  his  strong  teeth,  smacking  his  lipa  all 
the  time,  and  saying,  "  ExeAleiU,  exquis ! "  His  face  grew 
red  and  was  covered  with  perspiration.  Pierre  waa 
hungry  and  partook  of  the  dinner.  Morel,  the  orderly, 
brought  a  deep  saucepan  with  hot  water  and  placed  in  it 
a  bottle  of  red  wine.  He  brought,  besides,  a  bottle  of 
kvas,  which  he  bad  taken  from  the  kitchen  for  a  trial. 
This  drink  was  already  familiar  to  the  French  and  had 
received  a  name.  They  called  the  kvas  "Hvumade  de 
cochon,"  Bud  Morel  praised  this  livionade  de  cochon  which 
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be  had  found  in  the  kitchen.  But,  aa  the  captain  had 
some  wiue,  which  he  had  procured  while  croasmg  Moecow, 
he  left  the  kvas  to  Morel  and  himaelf  took  up  the  bottle 
of  Bordeaux.  He  wrapped  the  boltle  up  to  the  neck  in 
a  napkin  and  poured  out  a  glass  for  himself  and  for 
Pierre.  The  satisfying  of  his  hunger  and  the  drinking  of 
the  wine  animated  the  captain  still  more,  and  he  talked 
unceasingly  during  the  dinner. 

"  Oui,  inon  cher,  M.  Purre.,  je  voiia  dois  une  fiere  C&aiv- 
dtlU  lie  1ft' avoir  sauvi  —  de  cet  enragi —  J 'en,  ai  ataet, 
voyez-vons,  de  hallts  dans  ct  corps.  En  voilii  une"  (he 
pointed  to  his  aide)  A  Wagram,  et  de  deux  k  Smolensk" 
he  pointed  to  a  scar  on  his  cheek.  "  Et  celtejambe,  eomint 
voiis  voi/ez,  que  tie  vent  pas  marcher.  C'est  it  la  grande 
batailtc  du7  h  la  Afoskovia  que  fai  regu  pa.  Sacri  Dieu, 
c'itait  beau  !  U  fallaii  voir  (a,  c'itait  un  deluge  de  /eu. 
Vous  nous  avez  tailli  une  rude  lewgne ;  voua  pouvea  voua 
en  vanter,  nom  d'un  petit  bonliomme,  Et,  ma  parole,  mal- 
gri  Catout,  que  fy  ai  gagji4,  je  serais  prSt  A  reeommeneer. 
Je  plains  ceux  qui  n'ont  pas  vu  fa." 

"J'y  ai  lU"  said  Pierre, 

"  Bah,  vraimenl !  Eh  hien,  tani  mieux,"  said  the 
Frenohmao.  "  Voua  ites  de  fiers  ennemis,  tout  de  mime. 
La  grande  redouts  a  iti  tenace,  nom  efun«  pipe.  El  vous 
nous  Vavez  fait  cr&nement  payer.  J  'g  suis  alU  troisfois  ttl 
que  vous  me  voyez.  Trois  foia  'nous  Nitons  sur  Us  canons 
et  trois  fais  on  nous  a  eulbuth  et  comme  des  capudns  de 
cartes.  Oh  !  e'Stait  beau,  M.  Pierre.  Vos  grenadiers  ont 
iti  supfrbes,  ton-nerre  de  Bieu.  Je  lee  ai  vus  six/ois  de  su/Ue 
serrer  les  rangs,  el  marcher  comme  A  une  revue.  Les  beaux 
hommea !  Notre  roi  de  Naples  qui  s'y  connait,  a  crii, 
'  Bravo  ! '  —  Ah  .'  ah  !  Soldats  comme  naus  aulres  !  " 
he  said,  smiling,  after  a  moment's  silence.  "  Tant  mitrux, 
tant  mieux,  M,  Pierre.  TerribUs  en  hataille  —  galants  —  " 
he  wiuked,  with  a  smile,  "avec  les  belles,  voili  Us  Fran- 
fais,  M.  Pierre,  n'est-ce  pas  ?  " 
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The  captain  was  so  naively  and  good-naturedly  merry, 
and  fraJik,  and  satisfied  with  himself,  that  Pierre  came 
very  near  winking  himself,  as  he  merrily  looked  at  bJm. 
Apparently  the  word  "galant"  made  the  captain  think 
of  the  condition  of  Moscow. 

"  A  propos,  dites  done,  eet-ce  vrai  que  Unites  let  /emmea 
ffnt  guitti  Moscou  t  Une  drSU  dUdie !  Qit'avaient-eiUa 
A  craindre  f  ". 

"  £st-ce  que  lea  dames  fran(aisea  ne  quilteraient  pas 
Paris,  n  les  Russes  y  entraient  i  "  asked  Pierre. 

"  .i^A,  ah,  ah  ! "  the  Frenchman  laughed  a  merry,  san- 
guine laugh,  tapping  Pierre  on  his  shoulder.  "  Ah  !  elle 
eat  forte  celU-lA,"  he  said.    "  Paris  J    Mais  Paris,  Paris  —  " 

"  Paris,  la  capitaU  du  monde,"  said  Pierre,  finishing  his 
sentence. 

The  captain  looked  at  Pierre.  He  had  a  habit  ot 
stopping  in  the  middle  of  hia  conversation  and  gazing 
fixedly  with  liis  laughing,  kindly  eyes, 

"  £h  Hen,  n  vous  ne  m'aviez  pas  dit  que  v&us  ttea  Rutae, 
faurais  parU  que  vous  Ites  Parisien.  Vous  avez  ee  je  ne 
aais  quoi,  ee  — "  and,  having  said  this  comphmeot,  ha 
again  looked  at  him  in  silence. 

"  J'ai  iti  d  Paris,  fy  ai  pasai  des  aniUes"  said  Pierre, 

"  Oh  !  fa  se  voit  bien.  Paris  !  —  Un  homme  qui  ne 
connait  pas  Paris  est  wn  aauvage.  Un  Pariaien,  fa  se 
sent  a  diux  licuj:.  Paris,  c'est  Talma,  la  Diiach4nois, 
PotieT,  la  Sorbonne,  les  boulevards"  and  observing  that  his 
conclusion  was  weaker  than  what  preceded  it,  he  added : 
"  n  n'y  a  qu'uti  Paris  au  monde.  Vous  avex  iti  i  Parte 
It  vous  lies  resli  Piisse.  Eh  bien,  je  ne  vous  en  estime  pas 
moiiis." 

Under  the  influence  of  the  wine  and  after  days  passed 
in  Bohtude  with  hia  gloomy  thoughts,  Pierre  experienceil 
an  involunlary  pleasure  in  his  conversatiuQ  with  this 
merry  and  good-natured  man. 

"  h>ur  en  revenir  i  vos  damea,  on  lea  dit  bien   heUes. 
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Quellg  Juikm  iMt  d'alUr  s'enterrer  dans  les  tteppes,  quand 
Farmie  Jrangaiu  est  it  Mosctnt,  Quelle  chance  eiles  ont 
manqu4  cellet-liL.  Voa  nunijicka  e'ett  autre  chose,  max* 
vous  autres  gent  dvUisis,  vous  devriez  nous  connaitre  mievx 
aue  fa.  JVous  awns  pris  Vitnne,  Btrlin,  Madrid,  Naples, 
Some,  Varsovie,  tuutet  les  capitales  da  monde  —  Un  nous 
craint,  m.ai»  on  nous  aime.  Nous  somvtes  buiis  it  con- 
naitre.    £1  puis  I'etnpcreur,"  he  bogao. 

But  Pierre  interrupUid  him. 

"  L'evipereur,"  repeated  Pierre,  and  his  face  suddenly 
assumed  a  sad  and  embarrassed  expressioD.  "  Est-ce  que 
fempereur  —  " 

"  L'empereur  f  Ceet  la  ginSrositi,  la  cUmxnce,  la  jaa- 
tice,  Cardre,  It  ginie,  voilli  Cempereur !  C'esl  moi.  Ram- 
hall,  qui  voua  le  dU.  Tel  que  vous  ne  voyez,  fitais  son 
eiVTtemi  it  y  a  rncore  huit  ans.  Mon  pert  a  iU  comte 
tmigH —  Mais  il  m'a  vaincu,  cet  komT/ie.  Jl  m'a  em- 
foigni.  Je  n'ai  pas  pu  risister  au  apeclucle  de  grandeur 
t  de  gloire  dont  U  amvruit  la  France.  Quand  fai  corn- 
's ce  qu'U  voulait.  quand  fai  vu  qu'il  nous  faisaii  UM 
•  lili^  de  lauriers,  voyez-vous,  je  r/te  suis  dit :  vatiii  «» 
souvemin,  el  Je  me  siiin  doniU  ii  lui.  Jih  vnUU  !  Oh,  aui, 
mon  cher,  c'est  le  plus  grand  homine  dca  aiecles  passis  et  it 
wnir." 

"  Est-il  &  Moscoii?"  Pierre  asked,  in  embarrassment 
and  with  a  guilty  face. 

The  Frenctimau  looked  at  Pierre's  guilty  face  and  smiled. 

"  Non,  il  /era  son  entree  demain,"  he  said,  continuing 
hie  couversation. 

Their  chat  was  interrupted  by  the  cry  of  several  voices 
at  the  gate  and  by  the  arrival  of  Morel,  who  came  tu 
inform  the  captain  that  there  had  come  some  Wiirtemberg  , 
hussaxs  who  wanted  to  station  their  horses  in  the  same 
yard  where  the  captain's  horses  now  stood.  Tlie  difficulty 
arose  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  the  hussars  did  not  under- 
stand what  they  were  told. 
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The  captain  sent  for  the  senior  under-officer,  whom  he 
asked  in  a  stern  voice  to  what  rt^ment  he  belonged,  who 
was  their  commander,  and  on  what  ground  he  permitted 
himself  to  occupy  quarters  which  were  already  occupied. 
To  the  hrst  two  questions  the  German,  who  uuderetood 
French  but  poorly,  named  his  regiment  and  his  com- 
mander; but  to  the  last  question,  which  he  bad  not 
andeistood,  he  replied,  by  mingling  broken  French  sen- 
tences with  his  German  speech,  that  he  was  the  quarter- 
master of  the  regiment,  and  that  he  had  been  ordered  by 
his  chief  to  occupy  all  the  yards  in  succession.  Pierre, 
who  spoke  German,  translated  to  the  captain  what  the 
German  was  saying,  and  communicated  the  captain's 
answer  to  the  Wiirtemberg  hussar.  When  the  hussar 
understood  what  was  wanted  of  him,  he  surrendered  and 
took  his  horses  away.  The  captain  went  out  on  the  porch 
and  gave  some  orders  in  a  loud  voice. 

When  he  returned  to  the  room,  he  found  Pierre  sitting 
in  the  same  spot  as  before,  with  his  head  leaning  on  his 
arma  His  face  expressed  suffering.  He  was  actually 
suffering  at  that  moment.  When  the  captain  had  gone 
and  Pierre  was  left  alone,  he  suddenly  regained  his  senaee 
and  became  conscious  of  the  position  he  was  in.  Not 
because  Moscow  had  been  taken,  and  not  because  these 
lucky  victors  made  themselves  at  home  in  it  and  spote  < 
condescendingly  to  him,  —  however  much  this  weighed  l 
on  Pierre,  —  was  what  at  that  moment  tormented  him.  I 
He  was  tortured  by  the  consciousness  of  his  weakneea. 
A  few  glasses  of  wine  and  the  chat  with  that  good- 
natured  man  had  destroyed  the  concentrated  and  gloomy 
frame  of  mind  in  which  he  had  passed  the  last  few  days, 
and  which  was  necessary  for  the  execution  of  his  inten- 
taon.  The  pistol  and  the  dagger  and  the  long  coat  were 
ready,  and  Napoleon  would  make  his  entrance  on  the 
morrow.  Pierre  still  regarded  the  killing  of  the  malefac- 
tor as  a  useful  and  worthy  act,  but  he  felt  that  be  should 
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DuvBT  do  it.  Why,  he  did  not  Ijdow,  but  he  had  k  pre- 
[  leDtiioeDt  that  h«  8houl<i  uever  do  it.  He  fought  sgainst 
coiucioiiTOesB  of  his  weakaess,  but  be  had  a  dim  feel- 
I  log  that  be  flhnuld  uot  overcome  it,  and  that  the  former 
0ooiny  tmiid  of  ideafi  uliuut  revenge,  murder,  and  self- 
■acriBce  had  disperoed  like  dust  at  the  touch  of  the  first 
num. 

The  captaiu  entered  the  room,  Hmpiug  slightly,  aud 
whinlliiig  some  kind  of  a  tune. 

The  Frenchman's  prattling,  which  before  bad  amused 
Pierre,  now  apjjeared  despicable  to  him.  The  whistling 
of  the  song,  the  gait,  the  gesture  in  twisting  the  mous- 
tache, —  everything  now  appeared  offensive  to  Pierre. 

*■  1  will  no  away  at  once,  and  will  not  apeak  another 
word  to  him,"  thought  Pierre.  That  was  what  he  thought, 
but  he  continued  to  sit  in  the  ^ame  spot.  A  strange  sen- 
Bfttionof  weakuesa  fettered  him  to  his  seat:  he  wanted  to 
g«t  up  and  get  away,  hut  he  could  not. 

The  captain,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  very  jolly.  He 
twicu  crossed  the  room.  His  eyes  gUsteued,  and  his  mous- 
tache twitched  lightly  aa  though  he  smiled  to  himself  at 
■ome  amusing  thought  of  his. 

"  Ckarmant,"  he  suddenly  said,  "  le  coloml  de  ets  Wur- 
ttmb«Tgeou  I  Ceat  un  Allemand ;  mais,  brave  garfon  s'U 
m/lU.     Maw  AlUmand." 

He  aat  down  opposite  Pierre. 

"  A  propos,  rtms  saves  done  VaUemand,  vous  J  " 

Piarre  looked  at  him  in  silence. 

"  Comment  dilts-rou^  asite  en  allnnand  t " 

"  Asile  T  "  repealed  Pierre.  "  AsiU  en  allemand  —  Un- 
Urhm/t" 

"  Comment  dUen-irous  / "  the  captain  repeated,  incredu- 
lously and  hurriedly. 

"  Unlerkun/t."  repeated  Pierre, 

"  Onterkof"  said  the  captain,  looking  for  a  few  seconds 
with    his    Uughiug    eyes    at    Pierr&     "  Les    Allemands 
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lont  de  Jieres  bHet.  N'esl-ce  pat,  if.  Purref"  he  coo* 
eluded. 

"Eh  bien,  encore  une  bcruleilU  de  ce  Bordeaux  MoscovUe, 
n'at-ce  pas  f  Morel,  va  runts  cka-affer  encore  une  petite  60a- 
UilU.    Morel !  "  the  captain  called  out,  iu  a  merry  voice, 

Murdl  brought  caudles  and  a  bottle  of  wine.  The  cap- 
tain looked  at  Pierre  under  the  illumination,  and  he  v/ob 
evidently  struck  by  the  disturbed  face  of  his  interlocutor. 
Ramball  went  up  to  Pierre  with  sincere  sorrow  and  sym- 
pathy in  his  face,  and  bent  down  over  him. 

"Eh  bien,  nous  somnies  Irisles,"  he  said,  touching 
Pierre's  hand.  "  Voua  auraU-je  fait  de  la  peine  f  Non, 
vrai,  avez^ous  quelque  chose  cotitre  moi  t "  he  asked  him. 
"Peut-itrt  rapport  A  la  situation,  ?  " 

Pierre  made  no  reply,  but  looked  kindly  at  the  French- 
maa.     This  expression  of  sympathy  pleased  him. 

"  Parol*  (Thonn^ur,  satis  parler  de  ce  que  je  vous  dots, 
j'ai  de  VamitU  pour  vous.  Puis-je  faire  quelque  chose 
pour  vous  !  ffisposez  de  moi.  Cest  i  la  vie  et  it  la  mart. 
Cett  la  main  sur  le  casitr  que  je  vous  le  dis,"  be  said,  strik* 
ing  his  breast. 

•'  Merci,"  said  Pierre. 

The  captain  looked  fixedly  at  Pierre,  juat  as  he  had 
looked  when  he  found  out  what  the  German  word  for 
"  refuge  "  was,  and  his  face  suddenly  brightened. 

*  Ah  !  dans  ce  cos  je  bois  i  Jtotre  amitiS  !  "  he  shouted 
merrily,  filling  two  glasses  of  wine. 

Pierre  took  the  glass  and  emptied  it.  Ramball  drank 
his,  once  more  pressed  Pierre's  hand,  and  leaned  against 
the  table  in  an  attitude  of  melancholy  meditation. 

"  Qui,  mon  ami,  voilk  les  caprices  de  la  fortune,"  he  be- 
gan. "  ^t  m'aurait  dit  que  je  serais  soldat  et  capitaine  de 
drago?is  au  service  de  Bonaparte,  comme  nous  rappellvmt 
jadis.  Et  cependant  me  voild.  b,  Moaeou  avec  lui.  Bfaut 
V0U4  dire,  mon  cher,"  he  continued  in  the  melancholy  and 
measured  voice  of  a  man  who  is  getting  ready  to  tell  a 
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long  story,  **  que  noire  nam  eei  Fun  desphu  anewns  de  la 

France." 

And  with  the  light  and  naive  frankness  of  a  IVencb- 
man,  the  captain  told  Pierre  the  story  of  bis  anoestora,  his 
childhood,  youth,  and  manhood,  and  of  all  his  fiunily, 
property,  and  domestic  relations.  "  Ma  pauvre  m^  "  nat- 
urally played  an  important  part  in  this  story. 

**  Mais  tout  (a  n^est  que  la  miee  en  sc^  de  la  vie,U/(md 
e*e8t  r amour.  U amour  !  Jfest-ce  pas,  M.  Pierre  t"  h» 
said,  becoming  animated.     "  Encore  un  ver  !  " 

Pierre  drank  again  and  filled  himself  a  third  glass. 

«  Oh  !  le^  femmes,  les  femm>e8  !  "  and  the  captain,  look- 
ing at  Pierre  with  liquid  eyes,  began  to  speak  of  love  and 
of  his  amatory  exploits.  There  were  very  many  of  them, 
which  it  was  not  hard  to  believe,  when  one  looked  at  the 
self-satisfied,  handsome  face  of  the  officer,  and  saw  the 
ecstatic  animation  with  which  he  spoke  of  women. 
Although  all  of  Aamball's  love-stories  had  that  character 
of  nastiness,  in  which  the  French  see  the  exclusive  charm 
and  poetry  of  love,  the  captain  told  his  history  with  such 
sincere  conviction  that  he  had  experienced  and  disooveied 
all  the  charms  of  love,  and  so  enticingly  described  women, 
that  Pierre  listened  to  him  with  curiosity. 

It  was  evident  that  Vamour,  which  the  Frenchman 
loved  so  much,  was  not  that  lower  and  common  kind  of 
love,  which  Pierre  had  once  experienced  toward  his  wife, 
not  that  romantic  love,  fanned  by  himself,  which  he  had 
experienced  toward  Nat^ha  (Bamball  despised  equally 
both  these  kinds  of  love,  —  the  first  was  V amour  dies 
eharretiers,  the  second  Fam^our  dee  nigauds) ;  Fanumr, 
before  which  the  Frenchman  bowed,  consisted  mainly  in 
the  unnaturalness  of  the  relations  to  the  woman,  and 
in  the  combination  of  vicious  extravagancies,  in  which  lay 
the  chief  charm  of  the  sensation. 

Thus  the  captain  told  a  touching  story  of  his  love  for 
a  seductive  marquise  of  thirty-five  years  and,  at  the  same 
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time,  for  the  charming,  innocent,  aeventeeo-year-old  girl, 
the  daughter  of  the  seductive  marquise.  The  struggle  of 
magnaniinitj  hetween  the  mother  and  daughter,  which 
ended  in  the  mother's  sacrificing  herself  and  ofTering  her 
dAUgbter  as  a  wife  to  her  lover,  even  now,  though  it  was 
a  remote  recollection,  agitated  the  captain.  Thtu  he  told 
an  episode,  in  which  the  husband  played  the  r&le  of  a 
lover,  and  he  (the  lover)  the  rGle  of  husband,  and  several 
comic  episodes  from  his  souvenirs  d' Allemagnt,  where  aaUt 
was  Untcrkunft,  where  ks  maris  mangent  de  la  choxtx 
erouU,  and  where  Its  jeunes  files  sonl  trop  blmidea. 

Finally,  the  last  episode  in  Poland,  still  fresh  in  the 
captain's  memory,  which  he  told  with  rapid  gestures  and 
burning  face,  was  to  the  effect  that  he  had  saved  a  Pole's 
life  (the  episode  of  saving  some  one's  life  was,  in  general, 
of  frequent  occurreuce  in  the  recitals  of  the  captain),  and 
that  this  Pole  entrusted  to  him  his  seductive  wife, 
Parisienne  df  cantr,  while  he  himself  entered  the  French 
service.  The  captain  waa  happy ;  the  seductive  Polish 
woman  wanted  to  run  away  with  him ;  but  he,  actuated 
by  magnauimity,  returned  the  wife  to  her  husband,  saying 
to  him, "  Je  vovs  ai  sauve  la  vie,  et  Je  saw-e  voire  honneur  I " 
Having  repeated  these  words,  the  captain  rubbed  his  eyes 
and  shook  himself,  as  though  repelling  the  weakness 
which  possessed  him  at  this  touching  recollection. 

listening  to  the  recitals  of  the  captain,  as  often  happens 
late  in  the  evening  and  under  the  influence  of  wine, 
Pierre  was  alert  to  everything  which  the  captain  was 
telling  him,  understood  everything,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
followed  up  a  series  of  bis  own  personal  recollectiooa, 
which  tor  some  reason  suddenly  presented  themselves  to 
his  imagination.  As  he  listened  to  these  stones  of  love, 
his  own  love  for  Nat^ha  suddenly  occurred  to  him,  and, 
reviewing  in  his  imagination  the  pictures  of  that  love,  he 
mentally  compared  them  with  Eamball's  stories.  As  be 
listened  to  the  story  about  the  struggle  of  duty  and  lov^ 
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Pierre  saw  before  him  all  the  minutest  details  of  bis  last 
meetiDg  with  the  object  of  his  love  at  the  Sukh^v 
Tower.  At  that  time  the  meeting  hatl  produced  no  effect 
upon  him ;  he  had  not  even  once  thought  o£  it.  But  now 
it  seemed  to  him  that  that  meeting  was  somehow  very 
significant  and  poeticaL 

"  Pierre  Kirillych,  come  here,  I  have  recognized  you," 
he  now  heard  her  words,  and  saw  before  him  her  eyes, 
smile,  travelling  cap,  straying  lock  of  hair  —  and  in  all 
this  there  was  sometbit^  touching  and  tender. 

Having  finished  his  recital  about  the  deductive  Polish 
woman,  the  captain  tumud  to  Pierre  with  Uie  question, 
whether  he  had  experienced  such  a  feeling  of  self-sacrifice 
for  love's  sake  and  of  envy  of  the  legitimate  husband. 

Provoked  hy  this  question,  Pierre  raised  his  head  and 
felt  himself  impelled  to  give  utterance  to  the  thoughts 
which  interested  him ;  he  began  to  explain  to  him  that 
he  understood  somewhat  differently  what  love  for  woman 
was.  He  said  that  he  bad  loved  only  one  woman  all  his 
life,  and  that  this  woman  could  never  be  his. 
"  Tiejis  !  "  said  the  captain. 

Then  Pierre  explained  that  he  had  loved  this  woman 
since  his  earliest  youth;  but  that  he  had  not  dared  to 
think  of  her  because  she  was  too  young,  and  he  an  ille< 
gitimate  son  without  a  nam&  Later,  when  he  had 
received  a  name  and  wealth,  he  had  not  dared  to  think 
of  her  because  he  loved  her  too  much  and  placed  her  too 
high  above  the  whole  world,  and  therefore  so  much  above 
himself.  Upon  reaching  this  point  in  hie  story,  he  turned 
to  the  captain  with  the  question  whether  he  understood 
what  he  said. 

The  captain  made  a  gesture  which  said  that,  even  if  be 
did  not  understand  him,  he  aaked  him  to  proceed. 
"  L'avumr  platonique,  les  nuages  —  "  be  muttered. 
The  wine  consumed,  or  the  need  of  unburdening  his 
heart,  or  the  thought  that  this  man  did  not  knotr  and 
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never  would  know  any  of  the  actors  of  his  story,  or  all 
these  takeu  together,  unlooaened  Pierre's  tongue,  and  he, 
with  lisping  mouth  and  liquid  eves,  looking  somewhere 
into  the  distance,  told  his  whole  history ;  his  marriage, 
the  story  of  Nat&aha's  love  for  his  best  friend,  and  her 
treason,  and  all  hia  simple  relations  with  her.  Incited  by 
Raniball's  questions,  be  told  him  what  he  had  concealed 
at  first,  —  his  position  in  society,  and  even  disclosed  his 
name  to  him. 

What  moat  startled  the  captain  in  Pierre's  recital  was 
the  fact  that  he  was  very  rich,  that  he  had  two  palaces  in 
Moscow,  and  that  he  had  abandoned  everything  and  had 
not  gone  away  from  Moscow,  but  had  remained  in  the 
city,  concealing  his  name  and  station. 

It  was  late  at  night  when  both  went  out  into  the  street. 
It  was  a  warm,  bright  night.  To  the  left  of  the  house 
could  be  seen  the  glow  of  the  first  fire  in  Moscow,  on  the 
PetnSvka.  High  on  the  right  stood  the  young  sickle  of 
the  moon,  and  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  moon  hung  that 
bright  comet,  which  in  Pierre's  soul  was  connected  with 
his  love. 

At  the  gate  stood  Ger&im,  the  cook,  and  two  French- 
men. One  could  hear  their  laughter  and  conversation  in 
languages  mutually  incomprehensible.  They  looked  at 
the  mddy  sky  which  was  visible  over  the  city.  There 
was  nothing  terrible  in  the  small,  distant  fire  in  the 
immense  city. 

Looking  at  the  high  starry  heaven,  at  the  moon,  at  the 
comet,  and  at  the  glow,  Pierre  experienced  a  joyous  satis- 
faction. "  How  nice  this  is  '  What  else  do  I  want  ? "  he 
thought.  And  suddenly,  as  he  recalled  his  intention,  bis 
head  began  to  turn  and  he  felt  a  nausea  so  that  he  had  to 
lean  against  the  fence  to  keep  from  falhng  down. 

Without  bidding  his  new  ft-iend  good-bye,  Pierre  walked 
with  ansteady  feet  away  from  the  gate  and,  returning  to 
his  room,  lay  down  on  the  sofa  and  immediately  fell  asleep. 


xxz. 

The  fleeing  inhabitants  and  retreating  troops  looked 
with  various  feelings  at  the  glow  of  the  first  conflagration, 
visible  on  September  2d  from  various  roads. 

The  caravan  of  the  Rostdvs  that  night  rested  at  Mytishchi, 
within  twenty  versts  of  Moscow.  They  had  left  so  late  on 
September  1st ;  the  road  was  so  barred  by  carts  and  troops ; 
so  many  things  had  been  forgotten,  and  men  had  to  be 
sent  for  them,  —  that  on  that  first  night  it  had  been 
decided  to  stop  within  five  versts  of  Moscow.  The  next 
morning  they  awoke  late,  and  there  were  again  so  many 
delays,  that  they  got  only  as  far  as  Great  Mytishchi  At 
ten  o'clock  the  Eost6vs  and  the  wounded  who  travelled 
with  them  took  up  quarters  in  the  yards  and  huts  of  the 
large  village.  The  servants,  the  coachman  of  the  Bostdvs, 
and  the  orderlies  of  the  wounded,  having  looked  after  their 
masters,  ate  their  supper,  fed  their  horses,  and  went  out  on 
the  porch. 

In  a  neighbouring  hut  lay  Ea^vski's  wounded  adjutant, 
with  a  shattered  hand,  and  the  terrible  pain  which  he 
experienced  made  him  groan  pitifully  without  cessation, 
and  these  groans  sounded  terrible  in  the  autumnal  darkness 
of  the  night.  During  the  first  night  this  adjutant  had 
been  located  in  the  same  yard  with  the  Bostdvs.  The 
couutess  said  that  she  had  not  been  able  to  close  her  eyes 
that  night,  and  so  in  Mytishchi  she  took  up  the  worst  hut, 
only  to  be  as  far  as  possible  away  from  this  wounded  man. 

One  of  the  servants  noticed,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
beyond  the  high  body  of  the  carriage   standing  at  the 
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entrance,  another  small  glow  of  another  conflagratioD. 
One  glow  had  been  observed  long  ago.  and  all  knew  that 
it  was  the  reflection  from  the  burning  Little  Mytishchi, 
set  on  fire  by  Mami5nov's  Cossacks. 

"  Friends,  this  is  another  fire  I "  said  an  orderly. 

All  turned  their  eyes  to  the  glow. 

'■  They  say  that  Mamtfnov's  Cossacks  set  Little  Mytishchi 
(HI  fire.  Oh,  no,  this  is  not  Mytishchi,  it  is  farther.  Look 
there,  it  must  be  in  Moscow."  Two  of  the  men  went  down 
from  the  porch,  walked  around  the  carriage,  and  sat  down  on 
the  carriage  steps.  "  This  is  more  to  the  left,  —  Mytishchi 
is  over  there,  and  this  is  in  an  entirely  different  direction," 
aeveral  persona  joined  the  first.  "  See  it  flame  up !  "  said 
one.  "  This,  gentlemen,  is  a  fire  in  Moscow ;  either  in  the 
Such^vflkaya,  or  the  Rogiizhskaya  parts." 

Nobody  made  any  reply  to  this  remark.  The  men  for 
a  long  time  watched  in  silence  the  distant,  growing  flame 
of  the  new  fire. 

An  old  man.  the  count's  chamberlain,  as  they  called 
him,  DanQo  Ter^tich,  went  up  to  the  crowd  and  called 
MIshka. 

"  What  are  you  looking  at  there,  lazybones !  The  count 
will  ask  for  you,  and  there  will  be  no  one  near  by ;  go  and 
pick  up  the  clothes  I " 

"  I  was  just  going  to  fetch  same  water,"  said  Mfsbka. 

"What  do  you  think,  Danilo  Terintich  ?  Isn't  thia 
glow  in  Moscow  ? "  asked  one  of  the  lackeys. 

Daoilo  Ter^tich  made  no  reply,  and  all  kept  silence 
for  a  long  time.  The  glow  spread  and  surged  farther  and 
farther. 

"  Qod  have  mercy  I  Wind  and  drouth  —  "  agaiii  aaid 
A  voice. 

"  Look  there,  how  it  goes  np  I  0  Lord  I  You  may 
evet)  see  the  jackdawa  0  Lord,  have  mercy  on  us 
nnners ! " 

"  They  will,  probably,  put  it  ouL" 


the  count's  valet. 
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The  valet  returned  to  the  count  and  informed  him  that 
Moscow  was  burning.  The  count  put  on  his  morning- 
gown  and  went  out  to  look.  With  him  went  Stjnja  and 
Madame  Schoaa,  who  were  not  yet  undressed.  Nat&ha 
and  the  countess  were  left  alone  in  the  room.  (P^tya  was 
DO  longer  with  his  family :  he  had  gone  ahead  with  his 
regimeot,  marching  toward  Triitea.) 

The  couDtesa  wept  when  ehe  heard  the  news  of  the  fire 
in  Moscow.  Natisha,  pale,  with  arrested  glance,  sitting 
beneath  the  images  on  a  bench  (the  same  spot  she  had 
been  sitting  on  since  her  arrival),  paid  not  the  least  atten- 
tion to  her  father's  words.  She  listened  to  the  unceasing 
groan  of  the  adjutant,  which,  though  three  houses  away, 
could  be  distinctly  heard. 

"  Oh,  bow  terrible ! "  said  chilled  and  frightened  Si5nya, 
returning  from  the  yard.  "  I  think  all  Moscow  will  bum, 
—  it  is  a  terrible  glow !  Natasha,  look  there,  you  can  see 
it  through  the  window,"  she  Raid  to  her,  evidently  wishing 
to  distract  her  attentioD.  But  Nat^ha  looked  at  her  as 
though  she  did  not  understand  what  she  was  asked  about, 
and  again  gazed  at  the  corner  of  the  oven.  Natasha  had 
been  in  that  condition  of  stupour  since  the  morning,  when 
Stfnya,  to  the  surprise  and  annoyance  of  the  countess,  for 
some  incomprehensible  reason,  had  found  it  becessary  to 
inform  Nat&ha  of  Prince  Andri^y's  wound  and  of  bis 
presence  in  the  caravan.  The  countess  had  seldom  been 
so  angry  with  S«5nya  as  she  was  then.  S(inya  wept  and 
begged  forgivenees,  and  now.  as  though  to  atone  For  hei 
guilt,  constantly  attended  to  her  aister. 
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'^  Bee,  KaUbha,  how  terribly  it  is  bamiiig !"  add  Sdi^a. 

''What  is  burning?'' asked  Natisha.  -'O^  yes^Moaoow* 
And,  as  though  not  to  offend  S^nya  by  a  refoaal,  and  to  get 
rid  of  her,  she  turned  her  head  to  the  window,  looked  in 
such  a  way  that  she  certainly  could  not  see  a  thin^  and 
again  took  up  her  old  attituda 

''But  vou  did  not  see?" 

**  Really,  I  did,"  she  said,  as  though  entreating  to  be  Mt 
alr/ne. 

And  it  was  clear  to  the  countess  and  to  Sdnya  that 
TAtmum,  the  fire  at  Moscow,  or  anything  else,  could 
naturally  have  no  meaning  for  Natfeha. 

Tlie  count  again  entered  beyond  the  partition  and  lay 
down.  The  countess  Walked  over  to  Nat^ha,  toudied  her 
heml  with  the  back  of  her  hand,  as  she  used  to  do  when 
her  daughter  was  ill,  then  touched  her  brow  with  her  lips, 
as  though  to  discover  whether  she  had  any  fever,  and 
kisH<*(l  her. 

"  You  are  chilled.  You  are  all  in  a  tremble.  You  had 
l)etter  lie  down,"  she  said. 

"  Lie  down  ?  Yes,  all  right,  I  will  lie  down.  I  will,  at 
once/'  said  Natdsha. 

Whnn  Natdsha  had  been  told  in  the  morning  that  Prince 
Andr^y  was  dangerously  wounded  and  was  travelling  with 
thom»  she  at  first  asked  only,  whither?  how?  was  he 
mortally  wounded?  and  could  she  see  him?  But  when 
she  was  told  that  she  could  not  see  him,  that  he  was  badly 
wounded,  but  that  his  life  was  not  in  danger,  she  appar- 
ently did  not  believe  what  she  was  told,  but  convinced 
herself  that  no  matter  how  much  she  might  ask,  she  would 
rooeivo  tho  Hnme  reply,  and  so  stopped  asking  and  talking. 

During  the  whole  journey  Natilsha  sat  motionless  in 
the  corner  of  the  carriage,  her  eyes  wide  open  in  the  way 
which  the  countess  knew  so  well,  and  was  so  mudi  afraid, 
and  remained  in  the  same  posture  on  the  bench  on  which 
she  had  »at  down.     She  was  either  plotting  and  planning 
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something,  or  had  already  made  up  her  mind  to  some- 
thing, —  this  the  countess  knew ;  but  she  did  not  know 
what  it  really  was,  and  that  terrified  and  tormented  her. 

"  Natasha,  undress  youiself,  my  darling !  lie  down  on 
my  bed  1 " 

It  was  only  the  countess  who  had  a  bed  made  up  for 
her ;  Madame  Schosa  and  the  two  young  ladies  had  to 
sleep  on  the  floor  on  hay. 

"  No,  mamma,  I  will  lie  down  here,  on  the  floor," 
Xat^sha  said,  angrily,  going  up  to  the  window  and  open- 
ii^  it.  The  groans  of  the  adjutant  were  h^ard  more  dis- 
tinctly through  the  open  window.  She  put  her  head  out 
into  the  damp  air  of  the  night,  aLd  the  countess  saw  that 
her  thin  neck  shook  from  sobs  and  beat  against  the  frame. 
Kat^ha  knew  that  it  was  not  Prince  Audrey  who  was 
groaning.  She  knew  that  Prince  Audrey  was  lying  in  the 
same  series  of  buildings  with  them,  iu  a  hut  across  the 
vestibule;  but  this  terrible,  unceasing  groan,  made  her 
Bob,  too.      The  couutess  exchanged  glances  with  S6nya. 

"  Lie  down,  my  darling  !  Lie  down,  my  dear  ! "  said 
the  countess,  gently  touching  Kat^ha's  shoulder.  "  Do  lie 
down  I" 

"  Oh,  yes  —  Immediately,  immediately,"  said  NatcUha, 
undressing  herself  in  a  hurry  and  breaking  the  skirt 
strings.  Having  thrown  olf  her  garments  and  douueJ  a 
sack,  she  sat  down  on  the  bed  prepared  for  her  on  the 
floor,  with  her  legs  under  her,  and,  throwing  her  short, 
thin  braid  over  her  shoulder,  began  to  braid  it.  Her  thin, 
long,  experienced  fingers  awifUy  and  deftly  unbraided, 
braided,  and  fastened  her  hair.  NaWEaha's  head  with  a 
habitual  gesture  turned  now  to  one,  and  now  to  another 
side,  but  her  eyes,  open  feverishly,  gazed  fixedly  in  front 
of  her.  When  her  night  toilet  was  finished,  she  softly  let 
herself  down  on  the  sheet,  which  had  been  placed  over  the 
bay  io  the  comer,  near  the  door. 

"  NaUisba,  lie  down  in  the  middle  1 "  said  Sdnya. 
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'•  I  am  all  right  here,"  said  Xatisha.  ■'  Lie  down  all ! " 
she  added,  with  annoyaDce,  And  she  buried  her  face  in 
the  piUow. 

The  countess,  Madame  Schosa,  and  Sduya  hurriedly  un- 
dresaed  themaelves  and  lay  down.  Only  one  little  lamp 
waa  burning  in  the  room.  But  the  yard  was  lighted  up  by 
the  fire  at  Little  Mytishchi,  two  versta  away,  and  there  was 
a  nocturnal  din  of  voices  in  the  inn  which  Maminov's 
Cossacks  had  pitched  in  the  street  diagonally  across,  and 
there  could  he  heard  the  incessant  groan  of  the  adjutant. 

NattSflha  for  a  long  time  listened  to  the  sounds  which 
were  borne  to  her,  from  within  and  without,  and  did  not 
stir.  She  heard  at  first  her  mother's  prayers  and  sighs,  the 
creaking  of  the  bed  under  her,  the  familiar  wheezing  snore 
of  Madame  Schoas.  and  S6nya's  quiet  breathing.  Then  the 
countess  called  Natasha.     Natasha  made  no  reply. 

"  I  think  she  is  asleep,  mamma,"  Siinya  auswered, 
softly. 

After  a  moment's  silence,  the  countess  called  her  again, 
hut  no  one  this  time  made  any  reply. 

Soon  after  Natfeha  heard  the  even  breathing  of  her 
mother.  Natdslia  did  not  stir,  though  her  bare  little  foot, 
straying  from  the  coverlet,  was  feeling  cold  on  the  bare 
floor. 

As  though  celebrating  a  victory  over  everybody,  a 
cricket  began  to  chirp  in  a  chink.  A  cock  crowed  in  the 
distance,  and  one  near  by  gave  response.  The  sounds  had 
died  down  in  the  inn,  and  only  the  groan  of  the  adjutant 
waa  audible.     Natasha  raised  herself  a  little. 

"  Stfnya,  are  you  asleep  ?  Mamma  ? "  she  whispered. 
No  one  repUed.  Nat&ha  rose  slowly,  cautiously  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  and^theu  with  her  narrow  and  flejri- 
hle  bare  feet  stepped  cautiously  on  the  dirty,  cold  floor. 
The  deals  creaked.  Rapidly  alternating  her  feet,  she  ran 
several  steps  forward,  like  a  kitten,  and  took  hold  of  the 
cold  door-latch. 
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She  thought  that  something  heavy  was  striking  in  even 
measure  against  all  the  walls  of  the  house :  it  was  the  pal- 
pitation of  her  heart,  tremulous  with  fear  and  with  terror, 
and  torn  asunder  by  love. 

She  opened  the  door,  stepped  across  the  threshold,  and 
put  her  foot  on  the  damp,  cold  floor  of  the  vestibule.  The 
cold  which  surrounded  her  i-efreshed  her.  She  ran  with 
ber  bare  foot  agaiust  a  sleeping  person,  stepped  over  him, 
and  opened  the  door  to  the  room  in  which  lay  Priuce 
Audrey,  This  room  was  dark.  In  the  back  corner,  near 
a  bed  on  which  lay  something,  stood  a  tallow  dip,  which 
had  guttered  into  the  shape  of  a  large  mushroom. 

Nat^ha  had  decided  the  very  morniug  when  she  was 
told  of  Prince  Andr^y's  wound  and  of  his  presence,  that 
she  must  see  him.  She  did  not  know  why  it  ought  to  be, 
but  she  knew  that  the  meeting  would  be  painful,  and  she 
was  more  and  more  convinced  that  it  had  to  he. 

The  whole  day  she  had  been  living  only  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  him  at  night.  But  now,  when  this  moment  had 
arrived,  she  was  overcome  by  terror  at  what  she  would  see. 
Was  he  disfigured  ?  What  was  left  of  him  1  Was  he  just 
like  that  incessant  groan  of  the  adjutant  ?  Yes,  he  was 
precisaly  like  it  To  her  imagination  he  was  the  personi- 
fication of  that  terrible  groan.  Wheu  she  saw  an  indis- 
tinct mass  in  the  comer,  and  took  his  knees,  which  were 
raised  up  under  the  coverlet,  for  his  shouldera,  she  imagined 
a  terrible  body  and  stopped  in  dismay.  But  an  insuper- 
able power  drew  her  on.  She  cautiously  made  one  step, 
another,  and  found  herself  in  the  middle  of  a  small 
room,  filled  up  with  many  things.  Under  the  images,  on 
the  bench,  lay  another  man  (it  wasTimdkhin),  andon  the 
floor  lay  two  more  men  (those  ^ere  the  doctor  and  the 
valet).  * 

The  valet  raised  himself  and  whispered  something. 
Timitkhin,  suffering  from  pain  in  his  wounded  leg.  was  not 
sleeping,  and  looked,  with  wide  eyes,  at  the  strange  appari- 
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tioD  of  the  girl  in  the  white  shirt,  sack,  and  nightcap.  The 
sleepy  and  frighteoed  words  of  the  valet,  "  What  do  you 
What  ia   it  ? "  mode  Natiaha  only  walk  faster 

I  toward  that  which  was  lying  in  the  comer.  No  matter 
how  teirihle  and  how  unlike  a  man  that  body  was,  she 
must  see  it.  She  passed  the  valet,  the  mushroom-like 
guttering  fell  off  from  the  candle,  and  she  saw  clearly 
Prince  Andr^y,  such  as  he  had  always  been,  lying  with 
straightened  arms  on  the  coverlet. 

He  was  the  same  as  always  ;  but  the  inflamed  colour  of 
his  face,  the  glistening  eyes,  ecstatically  directed  upon  her, 
and  especially  his  soft,  childlike  ueck,  protruding  from  the 
turn-over  collar  of  hia  uightgown,  gave  him  a  peculiar, 
innocent,  childlike  appearance,  which  she  had  never 
before  observed  in  Prince  Audrey.     She  went  up  to  him 

I  and  with  a  rapid,  flexible,  youthful  motion  kneeled  down 
before  him. 

He  smiled  and  extended  his  hand  to  her. 
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Seven  days  had  passed  from  the  time  when  Prince 
Audrey  regained  bis  consciousoess  in  the  ambulance  of 
the  Geld  of  Borodiu<5.  He  ha.d  been  almost  all  the  time 
unconscious.  The  feverish  condition  and  inflammation  of 
the  bowels,  which  had  be«n  injured,  would,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  doctor,  who  was  travelliug  with  the  wounded  man, 
certainly  carry  him  ofT.  But,  on  the  seventh  day,  he  ate 
a  piece  of  brc»d  with  relish  aud  drank  tea,  and  the  doctor 
iioticed  that  his  general  fever  was  subsiding.  lo  the 
morning  Prince  Andr^y  had  r^ained  consciousness.  The 
first  night  after  leaving  Moscow  it  was  quite  warm,  and 
Prince  Audrey  was  left  overnight  in  his  carriage ;  but  in 
Mytishchi  the  wounded  man  himself  asked  to  be  taken 
out  and  to  be  given  some  tea.  The  pain  which  was 
occasioned  by  his  transportation  to  the  room  made  him 
groan  aloud,  and  he  fainted  again.  When  he  was  placed 
on  a  camp-bed,  he  lay  for  a  long  time  with  closed  eyes. 
Then  he  opened  them  and  softly  wbisjiered,  "  Well,  the 
tea  ? "  This  attention  to  the  little  details  of  life  startled 
the  doctor.  He  felt  the  pulse  and,  to  his  surprise  and 
dissatisfaction,  noticed  that  it  was  better.  The  doctor 
noticed  it  with  dissatisfactioD  because,  from  his  experi- 
ence, he  was  convinced  that  Prince  Audrey  could  not  live, 
and  that  if  he  did  not  die  at  once,  be  would  only  die  later 
with  greater  smffering.  With  Prince  Audrey  travelled 
Major  Tim<5khin,  of  his  raiment,  the  man  with  the  red 
little  nose,  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  same  battle  of 
Borodin<5 ;  he  had  joined  Prince  Aodr^y  in  Moscow. 
HI 
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With  them  also  travelled  a  doctor,  the  prince's  valet,  his 
coachman,  and  two  orderlies. 

Prince  Andr^y  was  given  some  tea.  He  drank  it 
eagerly,  looking  with  feverish  eyes  in  front  of  him,  at  the 
door,  as  though  endeavouring  to  comprehend  something, 
and  to  make  something  out. 

"  No  more  I     Is  Tim6khin  here  ? "  he  asked. 

Tim6khin  crawled  up  toward  him  on  his  bench. 

"  I  am  here,  your  Serenity." 

"  How  is  the  wound  ? " 

"Whose?    Mine?    All  right.     But  how  is  yours  ?  " 

Prince  Audrey  again  fell  to  musing,  as  though  trjring 
to  recall  something. 

"  Can't  I  get  a  book  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  What  kind  of  a  book  ? " 

"  The  Gospel !     I  have  none." 

The  doctor  promised  he  would  try  to  get  him  one,  and 
began  to  ask  the  prince  how  he  felt.  Prince  Audrey 
answered  reluctantly,  but  intelligently,  to  all  the  ques- 
tions of  the  doctor,  and  then  said  that  a  cushion  ought  to 
be  put  under  him,  because  he  felt  so  uncomfortable  and 
had  such  pain.  The  doctor  and  the  valet  raised  the 
mantle  with  which  he  was  covered,  and,  frowning  from 
the  oppressive  stench  of  decaying  flesh,  which  proceeded 
'  from  the  wound,  began  to  examine  that  terrible  placa 
The  doctor  was  very  much  dissatisfied  with  what  he  saw, 
changed  something,  and  turned  the  wounded  man  around 
so  that  he  again  groaned  and,  from  the  pain  caused  in  the 
turning,  again  fainted  and  became  delirious.  He  kept 
talking  about  getting  him  this  book  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  of  putting  it  down  there. 

**  It  would  not  be  much  for  you  to  get  it  1 "  he  said.  "  I 
haven't  it,  —  please  get  it,  —  put  it  there  for  a  minute,* 
he  said,  in  a  pitiful  voice. 

The  doctor  went  out  into  the  vestibule  to  wash  his 
hands.     **  Oh,  how  careless  of  us,  truly ! "  the  doctor  said 
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to  the  valet,  who  waa  pouring  water  on  his  handa  "  Just 
neglected  him  for  a  minute.  Why,  it  is  such  a  pain,  that 
I  wonder  how  he  can  bear  it." 

"  I  thought  we  had  fixed  him,  0  Lord  Jesus  Christ ! " 
said  the  valet. 

Prince  Andr^y  comprehended  for  the  first  time  where 
he  was  and  what  had  happened  to  him,  and  he  recalled 
that  be  was  wounded,  and  that,  at  the  moment  tbat  the 
carnage  stopped  in  Mytishchi,  he  had  asked  to  be  taken 
into  a  bouse.  His  thougbts  becoming  muddled  from  the 
pain,  he  again  remembered  himself  in  the  bouse,  drinking 
tea,  and  then  again,  repeating  in  his  imagination  ever}'- 
thing  which  had  happened  to  him,  he  most  vividly 
thought  of  the  moment  in  the  ambulance  when,  at  the 
sight  of  tbe  suffering  of  the  man  he  did  not  like,  there 
had  come  thoughts  to  him  which  gave  a  promise  of 
happiness.  And  these  thoughts,  though  indefinite  and 
indistinct,  now  again  possessed  his  souL  He  recalled  that 
he  now  had  a  new  happiness,  and  that  this  happiness  had 
something  in  common  with  the  Gospel  And  so  be  asked 
for  tbe  book-  But  the  bad  position  given  to  his  wound 
and  tbe  new  turning  again  mixed  up  his  ideas,  and  he 
returned  to  life  only  in  tbe  dead  silence  of  the  night. 
All  were  asleep  about  him.  A  cricket  waa  chirping  in 
the  room  across  the  vestibule  ;  in  the  street  some  one  was 
singing  and  shouting ;  cockroaches  rustled  on  the  table, 
the  images,  and  the  walb ;  a  fat  fiy  was  buzzing  above  bis 
head  and  near  the  taJow  dip,  which  bad  guttered  in  the 
shape  of  a  large  mushroom,  and  which  was  standing 
near  by. 

His  mind  was  in  a  normal  condition.  The  healthy 
man  generally  thinks,  feels,  and  recalls  simultaneously  an 
endless  numher  of  things,  but  has  tbe  power  and  strength 
to  choose  one  series  of  thoughts  and  phenomena  and  to 
hold  his  attention  on  that  one  series.  The  healthy  man 
in  the  moment  of  bis  profouudest  meditation  tears  himself 
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away  in  order  to  say  a  few  polite  words  to  a  person 
ing,  and  again  returns  to  his  thoughts.  In  this  respect. 
Prince  Audrey's  mind  was  not  in  a  normal  condition.  All 
the  powers  of  bis  mind  were  more  active,  clearer  thao 
ever,  but  they  operated  outside  his  will  The  most  diverse 
thoughts  and  conceptions  possessed  him  at  the  same  tim& 
Occasionally  bis  mind  suddenly  began  to  work,  with 
such  strength,  clearness,  and  depth,  as  it  had  never  been 
able  to  attain  when  he  was  in  his  health ;  but  suddenly, 
in  the  middle  of  its  work,  it  broke  aud  gave  way  to  some 
unexpected  representation,  and  be  did  Dot  have  the  power 
to  return  to  the  former  thought. 

"  Yes,  a  new  happiness  has  been  revealed  to  me,  —  one 
that  is  inseparable  from  man,"  he  thought,  as  be  W8B 
lying  in  the  dim,  quiet  hut,  gazing  ahead  of  him  with 
feverishly  open,  fixed  eyes,  "  a  happiness  which  is  beyond 
material  powers,  beyond  material,  external  influences  upon 
man,  the  happiness  of  soul  alone,  the  happiness  of  love  1 
Any  man  may  grasp  it,  but  only  God  could  have  con- 
ceived and  prescribed  it.  But  when  was  it  that  Ood 
prescribed  this  law  ?  Why  the  son  ? "  And  suddenly 
the  thread  of  these  thoughts  broke,  and  Prince  Audrey 
heard  (not  knowing  whether  it  was  in  a  dream  or  in  real- 
ity that  be  heard  it)  a  soft,  whispering  voice,  inceasantly 
repeating  in  even  measure :  "  I  piti-piti-piti,"  and  then 
"  i  ti-ti,"  and  again  "  i  piti-piti-piti,"  aud  again  "  i  ti-ti." 
At  the  same  time,  to  the  sound  of  this  whispering  music. 
Prince  Audrey  felt  that  above  his  face,  above  the  very 
middle  of  it,  was  being  raised  a  strange  aerial  structure  of 
fine  needles  or  splinters.  He  felt  that  (though  this  was 
bard  for  him)  be  must  carefully  preserve  the  balance 
in  order  that  the  building  which  was  being  reared  might 
not  fall  in ;  it  fell  in  none  the  less,  and  again  was  ere<^ed 
to  the  sound  of  the  whispered,  cadenced  music.  "  It  is 
expanding,  expamiing,  expanding  all  the  time!"  Prince 
Audrey  said  to  himself,     At  the  same  time  that  be  wu 
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listening  to  the  whisper  and  feeling  the  expansion  and  the 
rearing  of  the  building  of  needles,  he  saw  by  starts  the 
red,  encircled  candle-light,  and  heard  the  rustling  of 
the  cockroaches  and  the  buzzing  of  the  fly,  which  flapped 
against  his  pillow  and  hja  face.  And  every  time  when 
the  fly  touched  his  face,  it  produced  a  stinging  sensation  ; 
at  the  same  time  he  was  surprised  to  see  that  the  fly, 
striking  into  the  very  sphere  of  the  structure  rising  above 
his  face,  did  not  destroy  it.  Id  addition  to  this,  there  was 
something  else  which  was  of  importance.  It  was  some- 
thing white  at  the  door,  the  statue  of  a  sphinx,  which,  too, 
waa  pressing  him. 

"  But,  maybe,  it  is  only  my  shirt  on  the  table,"  thought 
Prince  Audrey,  "  and  these  are  my  l^s,  and  this  is  the 
door, —  but  why  does  it  all  expand  and  rise?"  I  piti-piti- 
piti  i  ti-ti  —  i  piti-piti-piti  —  "  Enough,  stop,  please, 
atop  1 "  Prince  Andr^y  implored  some  one.  And  suddenly 
thought  and  feeling  again  swam  cut  with  extraordinary 
clearness  and  strength. 

"  Yes,  love,"  he  thought,  with  absolute  clearness,  "  not 
the  love  which  loves  for  something,  for  some  purpose,  or 
for  some  reason,  but  that  love  which  I  experienced  for 
the  first  time  when,  dying,  I  saw  my  enemy  and  yet  loved 
him.  I  experienced  that  sentiment  of  love  which  is  the 
very  essence  of  the  soul,  and  for  which  no  object  ia 
needed.  I  even  now  experience  that  blissful  feeling.  To 
love  your  neighbour,  to  love  your  enemies !  To  love  every- 
thing, —  to  love  God  in  all  His  manifestations ! 

"  A  dear  man  may  he  loved  with  a  human  love ;  but 
only  an  enemy  may  be  loved  with  a  divine  love.  And 
this  is  why  I  experienced  such  joy  when  I  felt  that  I  loved 
that  man.  What  has  happened  to  him  ?  Is  he  sti]l 
ahve? 

"  Loving  a  man  with  the  human  love,  one  can  pass 
from  love  to  hatred ;  but  the  divine  love  cannot  change. 
Nothing,  not  even  death,  nothing  can  deetroy  it.     It  is 
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the  essence  of  the  soul.  How  many  people  I  have  hated 
in  my  lifetime  !  And  of  all  people  I  have  loved  and  hated 
□one  more  than  ber."  And  he  thought  vividly  of  Natdsha, 
not  as  he  had  thought  of  her  before,  with  only  her  charm, 
which  bad  given  him  so  much  pleasure ;  he  for  the  first 
time  thought  of  her  soul.  And  he  understood  ber  senti- 
ment, her  suffering,  shame,  repentance.  He  now  for  the 
first  time  comprelieuded  the  cruelty  of  his  refusal,  saw 
the  cruelty  of  his  rupture  with  her.  "  If  I  only  could 
see  her  once  more !  Once  only,  looking  into  those  eyes,  to 
say  —  " 

I  piti-piti-piti  i  ti-ti  i  piti-piti-piti  —  boom,  the  fly  struck 
against  something —  And  his  attention  was  suddenly 
transferred  to  another  world  of  reality  and  delirium,  in 
which  something  pecuHar  was  taking  place.  In  this 
world  the  structure  was  still  ascending  without  falling 
down,  and  somellung  expanded,  and  the  caudle  burnt 
with  that  red  circle,  and  the  shirt-sphinx  lay  at  the  door ; 
but,  in  addition  to  all  this,  something  creaked,  there  was 
a  breath  of  fresh  air,  and  a  new,  white  sphinx  stood  before 
the  door.  And  in  the  head  of  this  sphuix  there  were  the 
pale  face  and  the  beaming  eyeis  of  that  very  Kat^ha  of 
whom  he  had  just  been  thinking. 

"  Oh,  how  oppressive  this  unceasing  delirium  is ! " 
thought  Prince  Andri^y,  essaying  to  drive  this  face  away 
from  his  imagination.  But  the  face  stood  before  him 
with  the  power  of  reahty,  and  it  came  nearer.  Prince 
Andr^y  wanted  to  turn  back  to  the  former  world  of  pure 
thought,  but  he  could  not,  and  the  delirium  drew  him 
into  its  sphere.  The  soft,  whispering  voice  continued  its 
measured  lisp ;  something  pressed  him,  and  expanded,  and 
the  strange  face  stood  before  him.  Prince  Andr^y  col- 
lected all  bis  strength,  in  order  to  regain  consciousness ; 
he  stirred,  and  suddenly  there  was  a  ringing  sound  in  his 
ears,  his  eyes  grew  dim,  and,  like  a  man  ducking  in  the 
water,  he   swooned.     When    he   came  to,  Nat^ba,  that 
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same  living  Natisha  whom  of  all  people  in  the  world  he 
wanted  to  love  with  that  new,  pure,  divine  love  now  dis- 
closed to  him,  knelt  l)efore  him.  He  understood  that  this 
was  the  living,  real  Natdsba,  and  was  not  surprised,  but 
softly  rejoiced,  Natasha,  kneeling,  frightened,  fettered  to 
the  ground  (she  could  not  move),  looked  at  him,  repressing 
her  tearsL  Her  face  was  pale  and  immovable.  Only  at 
the  lower  part  of  it  something  quivered. 

Prince  Audrey  sighed  in  relief,  smiled,  and  extended 
his  hand. 

"  Is  it  you  ? "  he  said.     "  What  happiness ! " 

Natiisha  with  a  rapid  but  cautious  motion  moved  up 
to  him  OD  her  knees  and,  carefully  taking  bis  hand,  bent 
her  face  down  t«  him  and  began  to  kiss  it,  barely  touch- 
ing it  with  her  lips. 

"  Forgive  me ! "  she  said,  in  a  whisper,  raising  her  head 
and  looking  at  him.     "  Forgive  me  I  " 

"  I  love  you,"  said  Prince  Audrey. 

"  Foi^ve  me  —  " 

"  What  is  there  to  forgive  ?  "  asked  Prince  Andr^y. 

"  Forgive  me  for  what  I  have  —  done,"  NatfEsha  mut- 
tered, in  a  scarcely  audible,  interrupted  whisper,  and,  barely 
touching  his  hand  with  her  lipa,  b^an  to  kiss  it  often  er 
and  oftener. 

"  I  love  thee  more,  better  than  before,"  said  Prince 
Andr^y,  raising  her  face  with  his  hand,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  look  into  her  eyes. 

These  eyes,  filled  with  tears  of  happiness,  looked  at 
him  timidly,  compassionately,  and  full  of  the  joy  of  love. 
Natiahft's  thin,  pale  face  with  the  b\  oUen  lips  was  more 
than  homely,  it  was  terrible.  But  Prince  Andr^y  did  not 
see  that  face,  —  he  saw  the  glowing  eyes,  which  were 
beautiful.     Behind  them  was  heard  conversation. 

Peter,  the  valet,  now  entirely  awakened,  woke  the  doc- 
tor. Timiikhin.  who  had  not  slept  all  the  time  from  the 
pain  in  his  leg,  bad  for  a  long  time  been  seeing  all  that 
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was  happening,  and  writhed  on  his  bench,  tiying  to  cover 
his  bare  body  with  the  sheet. 

"*  What  is  this  ?  '*  asked  the  doctor,  raising  himself  a 
little  in  his  bed     **  Please  go,  madam ! " 

Just  then  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door :  the  countess, 
discovering  the  absence  of  her  daughter,  had  sent  the 
maid  for  her. 

like  a  somnambulist  who  is  awakened  in  the  middle 
of  her  sleep,  Natdsha  left  the  room  and,  upon  returning 
to  the  other  hut,  fell  down  on  her  bed  sobbing. 

From  that  day  on,  during  all  the  wandering  of  the 
Rost6vs,  at  all  resting-places  and  stops  for  the  night, 
Natasha  did  not  leave  the  bedside  of  wounded  Bolkdnski, 
and  the  doctor  had  to  confess  that  he  had  not  expected 
from  the  maiden  either  such  firmness,  or  such  skill  in 
tending  the  wounded  man.  Although  the  countess  felt 
terribly  at  the  thought  that  Prince  Andr^y  might  (very 
probably  would,  according  to  the  words  of  the  physician) 
die  on  the  road  on  the  hands  of  her  daughter,  she  could 
not  oppose  Natdsha.  Although,  on  account  of  the  now 
established  relations  between  the  wounded  Prince  Andr^y 
and  Natdsha,  it  occurred  to  many  that,  in  case  of  his 
recovery,  the  former  relations  of  fianc^  would  be  renewed, 
no  one,  least  of  all  Natdsha  and  Prince  Audrey,  spoke  of 
it :  the  undecided,  imminent  question  of  life  and  death, 
not  only  in  the  case  of  Bolkdnski,  but  also  of  Russia, 
veiled  all  other  considerations. 


xxxin. 


PlEHRS  awoke  late  od  SeptetDber  3d.  His  head  pained 
him ;  the  clothes,  in  which  be,  without  undreseiug,  had 
slept,  weighed  heavily  on  his  body,  and  on  his  mind  was 
a  dim  cooBciouaness  of  eomething  disgraceful,  which  he 
had  done  the  day  before ;  this  disgraceful  thing  was  his 
conversation  with  Captain  KambalL 

His  watch  pointed  to  eleven,  but  it  looked  very 
gloomy  outside.  Pierre  rose,  rubbed  his  eyes,  and,  seeing 
the  pistol  with  the  carved  stock,  which  Ger&im  bad  put 
back  on  the  writing-desk,  Pierre  recalled  where  he  was 
and  what  he  had  to  do  on  that  day. 

"  Maybe  I  am  already  late ! "  thought  Pierre.  "  No,  no 
doubt  he  will  not  make  his  entrance  before  noon."  Pierre 
did  not  permit  himself  to  reflect  on  what  was  before  him, 
but  hastened  to  act. 

Adjusting  his  dress,  Pierre  took  the  pistol  into  hia 
bands  and  wa«  getting  ready  to  ga  But  just  then  it 
occurred  to  him  for  the  first  time  that  he  certainly  could 
not  carry  the  weapon  openly  in  bis  hand.  Even  under  a 
broad  caftan  it  was  difficult  to  conceal  a  large  pistol.  It 
could  not  be  put  away  in  his  belt,  nor  under  his  arm. 
Besides,  the  pistol  had  been  discharged,  and  Pierre,  had 
had  no  time  to  reload  it.  "  AU  right,  the  dagger  will  do," 
Pierre  said  to  himself,  though,  in  deliberating  on  the 
execution  of  his  intention,  he  bad  more  than  once  decided 
that  the  chief  error  of  the  student  in  1809  consisted  in 
his  attempt  at  stabbing  Napoleon.  But,  as  though  Pierre's 
chief  aim  consisted  not  in  executing  the  plan,  but  in 
proving  to  himself  that  he  had  not  given  up  his  intention 
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and  that  he  was  doing  everything  for  its  execution,  Pierre 
grasped  the  dull-toothed  dagger  in  a  green  sheath,  which 
he  had  bought  at  the  Sukhdrev  Tower  at  the  same  time 
that  he  bought  the  pistol,  and  concealed  it  under  his 
waistcoat. 

Having  girded  his  caftan  and  pulled  his  cap  over  his 
forehead,  Pierre,  endeavouring  not  to  make  any  noise  and 
not  to  meet  the  captain,  pass^  into  the  corridor  and  went 
out  into  the  street. 

The  fire,  at  which  he  had  looked  so  indifferently  the 
night  before,  had  considerably  increased  in  the  night. 
There  were  burning  simultaneously  the  Carriage  Row,  the 
TransmoskvA,  Merchant  Row,  Povdrskaya  Street,  the 
barges  on  the  Moskvd  River,  and  the  wood  market  at 
the  Dorogomflov  Bridge. 

Pierre's  path  lay  through  the  alleys  to  Povdrskaya 
Street,  and  thence  down  the  Arbdt  to  the  Church  of  St. 
Nichol&s  the  Manifested,  near  which  he  had  decided  long 
ago  that  he  would  commit  his  act.  In  the  majority  of 
houses  the  gates  and  shutters  were  closed.  The  streets 
and  alleys  were  deserted.  The  air  reeked  with  fumes  and 
smoke.  Now  and  then  he  met  Russians  with  restless 
and  timid  faces  and  Frenchmen  with  an  uncityhke,  camp 
look,  walking  in  the  middle  of  the  streets.  Both  looked 
in  surprise  at  Pierre.  In  addition  to  his  great  size  and 
fatness,  and  the  strange,  gloomily  concentrated  and  suffer- 
ing expression  of  his  face  and  whole  figure,  the  Russians 
looked  at  Pierre  because  they  could  not  make  out  to  what 
condition  that  man  might  belong.  The  Frenchmen,  on 
the  contrary,  followed  him  with  their  eyes,  because  Pierre, 
unlike  all  the  other  Russians,  who  looked  at  the  French- 
men with  fear  or  curiosity,  paid  not  the  least  attention  to 
them.  At  the  gate  of  one  of  the  houses  three  Frenchmen, 
who  were  talking  to  some  Russians  without  being  under- 
stood by  them,  stopped  Pierre,  asking  him  whether  he 
knew  French. 
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Pierre  gave  a  oegntive  shake  of  his  head  and  walked 
OD.  In  another  alley  a  sentry,  standing  near  a  greon  cais- 
son, called  nut  to  hiin,  and  only  after  his  repeated  thteateniug 
call  and  the  sound  of  his  gun  which  he  took  up,  did  Pierre 
understand  that  he  had  to  walk  around  the  caisson  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street.  He  neither  heard  nor  saw  any- 
thing alwit  him.  He  carried  his  intention  within  him  in 
haste  and  dread,  as  something  t«>rrihle  and  foreign  to  him, 
fearing,  from  his  experience  of  the  night  before,  that  he 
might  lose  it.  But  Pierre  was  not  destined  to  carry  his 
frame  of  mind  intact  to  the  place  toward  which  he  was 
tending.  Besides,  even  if  he  had  not  been  delayed  by 
any  one  on  his  way,  his  intention  could  not  have  been 
carried  out  for  the  simple  reatinu  that  Napoleon  had  four 
hours  before  gone  from  the  FKircgomflov  Suburb  over  the 
Arbdt  to  the  Krfinlin,  and  now  was  sitting,  in  the  gloom- 
iest of  moods,  iu  the  Tsar's  cabinet  m  the  Kremlin  palace, 
and  giving  detailed,  minute  orders  about  the  measures 
which  were  to  be  taken  to  put  out  the  fires  at  once,  pre- 
vent marauding,  and  pacify  the  inhabitants.  But  Pierre 
did  not  know  it.  All  absorbed  by  what  wa-s  impending, 
he  was  tormented  like  a  man  who  stubbornly  undertakes 
a  task  which  is  impossible,  not  on  account  of  its  difBculty, 
but  on  account  of  the  incompatibility  of  the  deed  with  his 
nature ;  he  was  tormunted  by  the  thought  of  weaken- 
ing at  the  decisive  moment,  and,  consequently,  of  losing 
respect  for  himself. 

Though  he  did  not  hear,  nor  see  anything  about  him, 
he  instinctively  groped  his  way,  and  did  not  make  any 
mistake  in  the  idleys  which  brought  him  out  to  Povdr- 
skaya  Street 

As  he  approached  the  street  more  nearly,  the  smoke 
became  denser  and  denser,  and  he  even  felt  warm  from 
the  radiated  heat.  Occasionally  tongues  of  fire  shot  up 
behind  the  roofs  of  houses.  More  people  were  met  with 
in  the  streets,  and  they  looked  more  agitated.  But,  although 
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Pierre  felt  that  something  unusual  was  taking  place  around 
him,  be  did  not  account  for  it  by  the  fact  that  he  was  ap- 
proaching a  &re.  As  he  walked  along  a  path,  which  ran 
across  a  vacant  place  which  on  one  side  bordered  on  Po- 
T^kaya  Street,  and  on  the  other  on  the  gardens  of  Princa 
Gruzlnski,  Pierre  suddenly  heard  the  desperate  wail  of  a 
woman  near  him.  He  stopped,  aa  though  waking  up  from 
sleep,  and  raised  his  head. 

On  one  side  of  the  path,  on  the  dried-up,  dasty  grass, 
were  heaped  up  household  goods  :  feather  beds,  a  samovdr, 
images,  and  boxes.  On  the  ground,  near  the  boxea,  sat  a 
middle-aged,  lean  woman,  with  long,  protruding  upper 
teeth,  dressed  in  a  black  cloak  and  cap.  This  woman 
swayed  to  and  fro  and,  lamenting,  wept  her  heart  out. 
Two  little  girls  of  ten  and  twelve  years  of  age,  wearing 
soiled  abort  dresses  and  httlfi  cloaks,  looked  at  their  mother 
with  an  expression  of  perplexity  on  their  pale,  frightened 
faces.  A  smaller  boy,  of  about  seven  years,  in  a  long  coat 
and  an  immense  cap,  evidently  not  his  own,  was  weeping 
in  the  arms  of  an  old  nurse.  A  barefoot,  dirty  maid  was 
sitting  on  a  box  and,  opening  her  light  blond  braid,  was 
picking  out  the  singed  hair,  by  smelling  at  it.  The  hus- 
band, an  undersized,  stooping  man,  in  an  undress  uniform, 
with  wheel-shaped  whiskers  and  smooth  temple  locks, 
which  could  be  seen  underneath  the  squarely  lodged  cap, 
was,  with  an  immobile  face,  rearranging  the  boxes  placed 
on  top  of  each  other,  and  pulling  out  some  kind  of  gar- 
ments from  them. 

The  woman  almost  rushed  to  Pierre's  feet,  when  she 
saw  him. 

"  Dear  people,  Christians,  Orthodox  men,  save  me,  help 
me !  Somebody  help  me  I  "  she  said,  through  sobs,  "  The 
girl  I  The  daughter  !  —  My  youngest  daughter  has  been 
left  there  I  —  She  has  burnt !  Oh,  oh  I  What  did  I 
fondle  you  for  ?  —     Oh,  oh,  oh  ! " 

"  Stop,  Mirya  NikoUevna !  "  the  husband  addressed  her 
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in  a  8oft  voice,  evidently  only  in  order  to  justify  himself 
io  the  presence  of  a  stranger.  "  No  doubt,  sister  has  carried 
her  away,  for  where  else  could  she  be  ? "  he  added. 

"  Monster,  rascal  I "  furiously  shouted  the  woman,  sud- 
denly ceasing  to  cry.  "  You  have  no  heart.  —  you  do  not 
pity  your  child !  Any  other  man  would  take  her  out  of 
the  tire.  But  he  is  a  monster,  and  not  a  man,  a  father  1 
You  are  a  gentleman,"  the  woman  turned  to  Pierre,  speak- 
ing rapidly  between  sobs.  "  There  was  a  fire  next  door, 
and  our  house  caught  fire,  too.  The  maid  cried  :  '  We  are 
burning  ! '  She  rushed  to  pick  up  thiugs.  We  jumped  out 
just  as  we  were  —  This  is  what  we  have  saved  —  By 
God's  mercy  we  have  saved  the  bed  of  the  dowry,  for 
everything  else  is  lost.  We  grabbed  the  children,  but 
Klitichka  is  gone.  Oh,  ob,  oh  i  0  Lord  I "  and  she  sobbed 
again.     "  My  sweet  little  child  !     Burnt !  Burnt ! " 

"  Where,  where  was  she  left  ? "  asked  Pierre. 

From  the  expression  of  his  animated  face,  the  woman 
saw  that  this  man  could  help  her. 

"  Father ! "  she  cried,  grasping  his  legs,  "  Benefactor, 
at  least  satisfy  my  heart —  Aniska,  go,  wretch,  take  him 
there ! "  she  shouted  to  the  maid,  angrily  opening  her 
mouth  and  in  this  motion  displaying  her  long  teeth  even 
more. 

"  Take  me,  take  me  there !  I  —  I  —  will  do  it,  I," 
Pierre  spoke  rapidly,  with  a  gasping  voice. 

The  dirty  maid  came  out  from  behind  the  box,  fixed  her 
braid,  and,  sighing,  went  ahead  with  her  heavy,  bare  feel 
over  the  path.  Pierre  felt  as  though  he  had  just  revived 
after  a  long  swoon.  He  raised  his  head  higher,  his  eyes 
beamed  with  the  sparkle  of  life,  and  he  followed  the  girl 
with  rapid  step,  catching  up  with  her  and  walking  out 
on  Povirskaya  Street,  The  whole  street  was  shrouded 
by  a  cloud  of  black  smoke.  The  people  were  crowding 
before  the  fire  in  a  large  mass.  In  the  middle  of  the  street 
stood  a  French  general,  speaking  to  those  who  surrounded 


turned  to  the  right  through  a  gate. 

"  It  is  not  far  now,"  said  the  maid,  and,  n 
a  yard,  she  opened  a  small  gate  in  the  woo 
stopping,  indicated  to  Pierre  the  wooden  w 
which  was  burning  bright  and  hot.  One  o 
fallen  down,  another  was  burning,  and  tt 
brightly  through  the  openings  of  the  windo 
the  roof. 

Passing  through  the  gate,  Pierre  was  o\ 
heat,  and  instinctively  stopped. 

"  Which,  which  is  your  house  ? "  he  aske 

"  Oh,  oh,  oh ! "  howled  the  girl,  pointin 
"  This  one,  —  here  was  our  lodging.     You 
treasure,  Kdtichka,  my  precious  miss,  oh, 
whined  at  the  sight  of  the  fire,  feeling  tt 
expressing  her  feeling. 

Pierre  rushed  toward  the  wing,  but  th 
great  that  he  involuntarily  described  a  lai 
the  wing  and  found  himself  near  a  large  ho 
burning  from  one  side  only,  at  the  roof,  a 
there  swarmed  a  mass  of  Frenchmen.  At 
not  understand  what  the  Frenchmen  who 
things  out  were  doing  there ;  but,  upon  see 
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The  sound  of  crackling  and  the  din  of  the  falling  walls 
and  ceilings ;  the  whistle  and  hissing  of  the  flame ;  the 
animated  shouu  of  tbe  people;  the  sight  of  the  swaying 
clouds  of  smokd,  now  rolling  dense  and  black,  now  surg- 
ing up  in  lighter  colour,  with  the  tiusel  of  sparks ;  tbe 
sight  of  the  now  compact,  sheaf-shaped,  red,  and  now  scaly 
golden  flames,  licking  the  waits ;  the  sensation  of  heat  aud 
smoke  and  the  rapidity  of  motion,  —  all  these  produced  ud 
Kerre  the  usual,  stirring  effect  of  fires.  This  effect  was 
particularly  strong  on  Pierre  because,  at  the  sight  of  this 
fire,  he  suddenly  felt  himself  freed  from  the  thoughts 
which  had  weighed  so  heavily  mwn  bim.  He  felt  himself 
young,  merry,  ^le,  atid  determiDed.  He  ran  around  the 
wing  from  the  side  of  the  house,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
running  into  that  part  of  it  which  was  .ttill  standing,  wheu 
right  above  him  was  heard  the  call  of  several  voices 
and  soon  after  the  thud  and  metallic  sound  of  something 
heavy  faUing  near  him. 

Pierre  looked  around  and  saw  iu  the  windows  of  the 
house  the  Frenchmen  who  had  thrown  out  the  drawer  of 
a  commode,  full  of  some  metallic  things.  Other  French- 
men, standing  below,  walked  over  to  the  drawer. 

"  Eli  bun,  qu'est-ce  qti'il  vrut  celuvdA  ? "  one  of  the 
Frenchmen  shouted  to  Pierre. 

"  Uh  en/ant  dans  cette  maison.  N'a-eezoous  pas  vu  un 
enfatU  f  "  asked  Pierre. 

"  Tiens,  qu'est-ce  qu'il  ckanU,  celui-lA  f  Va  U  pro- 
mener  !  "  were  heard  some  voices,  and  one  of  the  soldiei-s, 
evidently  afraid  that  Pierre  might  want  to  take  away  the 
silver  and  bronzes  which  were  in  the  drawer,  moved 
threateningly  up  to  him. 

"  t/n  enfant  ? "  a  Frenchman  shouted  from  above. 
"  J'ai  entendu  piailler  quelqiu  chose  au  jardin.  Peut-elre 
e'est  Kn  moutard  au  bonhommt.  favt  Itrc  kumain,  voifez- 
voua  —  " 

"  Oa  esl-U  I     Oa  ealM  f  "  asked  Pierre. 
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"  Par  id  f  Par  id  !  "  the  Frenchmaii  called  out  to  him 
from  the  window,  pointing  to  the  garden,  which  was 
behind  the  house.  "  Attendez,  je  vais  deseendre."  And, 
indeed,  a  minute  later  the  Frenchman,  a  black-eyed  lad 
with  a  smouch  on  his  cheek,  with  hia  coat  off,  jumped  out 
of  the  window  of  the  lower  floor  and,  tapping  Pierre  on 
the  Bhoulder,  ran  with  him  into  the  garden.  "Dipichex- 
voiis,  voua  aulres,"  he  called  out  to  hia  companions,  "  com- 
mtntx  &  /aire  chaud." 

Runuiug  back  of  the  house  on  a  sand-covered  path,  the 
Freuchmau  palled  Pierre  by  the  aleeve  and  pointed  to  a 
circle.  Under  a  bench  lay  a  three-year-old  girl  in  a  pink 
little  dreas. 

"  Voili,  votre  moutard.  Ah,  une  petite !  Tant  mieux" 
said  the  Frenchman.  "  A  rtvoir,  mon  gros.  Faut  Str4 
ktimain.  Noils  sunvmes  tons  murUh,  voyt^vous"  and  liie 
Frenchman  with  the  amouch  on  his  cheek  ran  back  to  hia 
companiuna. 

Pierre,  gasping  for  joy,  rau  up  to  the  girl  and  wanted 
to  take  her  up  in  his  arms.  But,  upon  seeing  a  strange 
man,  the  scrofulous,  homely  little  child,  who  resembled 
her  mother,  cried  out  and  started  to  run  away,  Pierre, 
however,  seized  her  and  hfted  her  on  his  ann ;  ahe 
Bcreamed  in  a  desperate  aud  furious  voice  and  with  her 
tiny  bands  tried  to  tear  Pierre's  arms  away  from  her,  and 
wanted  to  bite  him  with  her  snotty  mouth.  Pierre  was 
eeized  by  a  sensation  of  terror  and  loathing,  such  as  he 
had  experienced  at  the  touch  of  aome  little  animal.  But 
he  made  an  effort  over  himself  to  keep  from  throwing 
down  the  child,  and  ran  back  with  it  to  the  large  house. 
But  it  was  impossible  to  run  back  the  same  way  ;  the  girl 
Aniska  was  not  there,  and  Pierre,  with  a  sensaliou  of  pity 
and  loathing,  pressing  to  him  as  tenderly  as  possible  the 
subbing,  wet  girl,  ran  through  the  garden  to  find  another 
exit. 


XXXIV. 

When  Pierre,  ninning  through  yards  and  aUeya,  at  last 
reached  with  his  charge  the  Gruzfnski  garden,  at  the 
comer  of  PoviSrskaya  Street,  he  at  firat  did  not  recogniste 
the  place  from  which  be  had  started  for  the  child :  it  was 
so  filled  up  with  people  and  with  household  goods  dragged 
out  from  the  houses.  Besides  the  Russian  families,  with 
their  goods,  who  were  seeking  safety  from  the  fire,  there 
were  also  some  French  soldiers  in  various  costumes. 
Pierre  paid  no  attention  to  them.  He  hastened  to  find 
the  family  of  the  oUioial,  in  order  to  return  the  daughter 
to  her  mother  and  go  bock  to  save  some  one  else.  Pierre 
felt  that  he  had  to  do  many  things  yet,  and  that  he  ought 
to  do  them  at  once.  Having  heated  himself  from  the  fire 
and  the  ninning,  Pierre  even  more  powerfully  felt  that 
sensation  of  youthfulness,  animation,  and  determination, 
which  had  possessed  him  at  the  time  he  had  run  away  to 
save  the  child.  The  girl  had  now  quieted  down,  and, 
holding  on  to  Pierre's  caftan  with  her  httle  hands,  sat  in 
his  arms  and  looked  around  like  a  wild  little  animal 
Pierre  now  and  then  looked  at  her  and  smiled.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  he  saw  something  touchingly  innocent  in  that 
frightened  and  sickly  face. 

Neither  the  official  nor  his  wife  was  in  the  place  where 
he  had  left  them.  Pierre  walked  with  rapid  steps  among 
the  people,  looking  into  the  faces  of  those  he  met.  Acd- 
den^ly  he  noticed  a  Georgian  or  Armenian  family,  which 
consisted  of  a  handsome,  very  old  man  with  an  Eastern 
type  of  face,  wearing  a  new,  covered  fur  coat  and  new 
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boots,  an  old  woman  of  the  same  type,  and  a  young 
woman.  This  very  young  woman  appeared  to  I'ierre  the 
perfection  of  an  Eastern  beauty,  with  her  sharply  outlined, 
arched  black  eyebrows  and  long,  exquisitely  ruddy,  beau- 
tiful, expressionless  face.  Amidst  the  scattered  goods  Id 
the  crowd  on  the  square,  she,  in  her  rich  velvet  cloak 
and  brightly  coloured  lilac  kerchief,  which  covered  her 
bead,  reminded  one  of  a  tender  hothouse  plant  thrown 
out  into  the  snow.  She  was  sitting  on  bundles,  a  little 
behind  the  old  woman,  and  with  her  immovable,  large, 
black,  oblong  eyes,  with  their  long  lashes,  looked  apon 
the  ground.  She  evidently  knew  her  beauty  and  waa 
afraid  because  of  it.  Her  face  startled  Pierre,  and  he,  in 
his  hurry,  passing  along  the  fence,  several  times  looked 
at  her.  When  he  reached  the  enclosure  and  did  not  find 
those  he  was  looking  for,  be  stopped  and  looked  about 

The  figure  of  Pierre  with  a  cliild  in  his  arms  was  more 
startling  than  before,  and  a  few  Russian  men  and  wom^ 
collected  about  him. 

"  Have  you  lost  any  one,  dear  man  ?  Are  you  your- 
aelf  a  nobleman  ?    Whose  child  is  it  ? "  he  was  asked. 

Pierre  replied  that  the  child  belonged  to  a  woman  in 
a  black  cloak,  who  had  been  sitting  there  with  her  chil- 
dren, and  asked  whether  they  did  not  know  where  she 
had  gone. 

"  This  must  be  Anf^rovs'  child,"  said  an  old  deacon, 
turning  to  a  pockmarked  woman.  "  The  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  usl  The  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us!"  he 
added,  in  his  habitual  bass. 

"  Indeed  not  Anf^rovs' ! "  said  the  womaa  "  The 
Anf^rovs  left  in  the  morning.  This  must  be  M£rya 
Nikoldevna's,  or  Iv^ovna's  child." 

"  He  says  a  woman,  and  Mdrya  Nikolievna  is  a  lady," 
said  a  manorial  servant 

"  Do  you  know  her  t     Long  teeth,  thin,"  said  Pierre. 
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■  Precisely,  it  ie  Mfirja  Nikoltuivna.  They  weut  into 
Vat  garden  when  the  wolves  catne  down  here,"  said  the 
woLuun,  puinLing  to  the  Freacb  soldiers. 

"  0  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us ! "  the  deacon  added 
agaia 

"  You  go  over  there,  they  are  there.  It  is  she.  She 
has  been  lamenting  all  the  time,"  the  woman  said  again. 
"  It  ia  sha     This  way  ! " 

But  Pierre  paid  no  attention  to  the  woman.  He  had 
been  looking  for  some  moments  at  what  was  going  on 
within  a  few  steps  of  him.  He  was  gazing  at  the  Ar- 
menian family  and  at  two  French  soldiers,  who  had  gone 
up  to  the  Armenians.  One  cf  these  soldiers,  a  small,  wily 
man,  was  dressed  in  a  bluv  mantle,  which  was  girded 
with  a  rope.  On  his  head  he  wore  a  nightcap,  and  his 
feet  were  bare.  The  other,  who  particularly  attracted 
Pierre's  attention,  was  a  tall,  stooping,  blond,  lean  man 
with  slow  motions  and  an  idiotic  expression  on  bis  face. 
He  wore  a  frieze  capote,  blue  pantaloons,  and  large,  torn 
jack-boots.  The  little  Frenchman,  the  one  without  shoes, 
in  the  blue  mantle,  walked  up  to  the  Armenians  and. 
saying  something,  at  once  took  hold  of  the  old  man's 
feet,  whereat  the  old  man  hurriedly  b^an  to  take  oft"  his 
boots.  The  other,  in  the  capote,  stopped  in  front  of  the 
beautiful  Armenian  maiden,  and,  planting  himself  silently 
and  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  in  front  of  her,  kept 
gazing  at  her. 

"  Take,  take  the  child,"  said  Pierre,  giving  the  woman 
the  child  and  speaking  commandingly  to  her.  "  Return 
her  to  them  !"  he  almo.st  shouted  to  the  woman,  putting 
the  weeping  child  on  the  ground,  and  again  looking  at  the 
Frenchmen  and  at  the  Armenian  family.  The  old  man 
was  already  sitting  barefoot.  The  little  Frenchman  had 
taken  off  his  second  boot,  and  was  striking  both  boote 
against  each  other.  The  old  man  was  sobbing  and  saying 
something ;  but  Pierre  saw  this  only  in  passing ;  his  whole 
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atteutioQ  was  directed  upon  ibe  Fi-eochiuaD  in  the  capote, 
who,  Boftly  swaying,  had  moved  up  to  the  young  woman 
and,  drawing  tiis  hands  out  of  his  pocket,  had  taken  hold 
of  her  neck. 

The  beautiful  Armenian  woman  remained  sitting  in  the 
Bame  immovable  position  with  droopiag,  long  lashes,  aa 
though  she  did  not  see,  nor  feel,  what  the  soldier  was 
doing  to  her. 

While  Pierre  was  running  the  few  steps  which  sepa- 
rated him  from  the  Frenchmen,  the  tall  marauder  in  the 
capote  was  already  pulling  from  her  neck  a  necklace 
which  she  wore,  and  the  young  woman,  grasping  her 
neck  with  both  her  hands,  cried  in  a  piercing  voice. 

"  Laissez  cette  femme .'  "  Pierre  cried,  hoarsely,  in  a  voice 
of  fury,  taking  the  tall,  stooping  soldier  by  his  shouMer 
and  hurling  him  away.  The  soldier  fell  down,  got  up, 
and  ran  away.  But  bis  coDipanioD,  throwing  away  the 
boots,  took  out  his  aword  and  moved  threateningly  up 
toward  Pierre. 

"  Voyoihs,  pas  de  bftisfs  !  "  ho  ahouted. 

Pierre  was  in  one  of  those  transports  of  fury,  when  he 
did  not  remember  anything,  and  when  bis  strength  was 
increased  tenfold.  He  rushed  up  against  the  barefoot 
Frenchman  and,  before  he  had  time  to  unsheath  his 
flword,  knocked  him  down  and  pounded  bim  with  bis 
6sta.  There  was  beard  the  approving  cry  of  the  sur- 
rounding crowd,  and  at  the  same  time  a  mounted  patrol 
of  French  uhlans  appeared  around  the  corner.  The  uh- 
lans rode  up  at  a  trot  to  Pierre  and  the  Frenchman,  and 
surrounded  them  Pierre  did  not  remember  anything  that 
followed.  He  remembered  having  beaten  some  one,  and 
Bome  one  beating  him,  and  that  at  last  be  felt  that  his 
arms  were  tied,  and  that  a  crowd  of  French  soldiers  was 
standing  around  him  and  searching  his  clothes. 

"Ha  UH  poiffnard,  lieuUjiant,"  were  the  first  words 
which  he  understood. 
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"  Ah,  v/M  arme ! "  said  the  officer,  turning  to  the  bare- 
foot soldier  who  was  taken  with  Pierre. 

"  Cesl  ban.  Vous  direz  tout  cela  au  conseil  de  gvtrre" 
said  the  officer.  And  then,  turning  to  Pierre,  "  Parla- 
voua  franfaii,  vous  !  " 

Pierre  looked  around  him  with  blood-filled  eyes  and 
mode  no  reply.  His  face  must  have  looked  very  terrible, 
because  the  officer  said  something  in  a  whisper,  and  four 
more  uhlaua  separated  from  the  command  and  stationed 
themselves  on  both  sides  of  Pierre. 

"  ParUs^vous  franfaU  i  "  the  officer  repeated  the  ques- 
tion, keeping  at  a  safe  distance  from  him.  "  Faites  vtnir 
rinlerprSte." 

From  the  rear  rode  forth  a  man  of  abort  stature,  in  the 
uniform  of  the  Russian  civil  service.  Pierre  from  his  at- 
tire  and  speech  immediately  recognized  in  him  a  French- 
man from  one  of  the  Moscow  shops. 

"  II  n'a  pas  fair  tTun  homvu  du  peuple,"  said  the  inters 
preter,  looking  at  Pierre, 

"  Ok,  ok  f  fa  m'a  bien  tair  d'un  des  incendiairea"  aaid 
the  officer.     "  Dem.andes4ui  ce  qu'U  est  !  "  he  added. 

'■  You  who  are  ? "  asked  the  interpreter.  "  Ton  to  au- 
thority must  reply  right,"  ha  said. 

"i/e  Tie  vous  dirai  pas  qui  j'e  suis.  Je  bwU  votre  prUot^ 
nier.     £mmenet^mm  !  "     Pierre  suddenly  said  in  French. 

"Ah,  ah  I"  the  officer  muttered,  frowning.  "  Mar- 
chons!" 

A  crowd  had  gathered  about  the  uhlans.  Nearest  to 
Pierre  stood  the  pockmarked  woman  with  the  httle  girl 
When  the  patrol  started,  she  moved  forward. 

"  Where  are  they  taking  you  to,  my  dear  ? "  she  said. 
"  The  girl,  what  shall  I  do  with  the  girl  if  she  does  not 
belong  to  them  ! "  asked  the  woman. 

"Qti'tat-ci  qu'dk  veut,  cetU  ftmmef  asked  the  offi- 
cer. 

Pierre  was  like  a  drunken  man.     His  ecstatic  conditioD 
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was  enhaaced  at  the  sight  of  the  little  girl  whom  he  had 

saved. 

"Ce  qu'dU  dit  ?  "  he  said.    "  Elle  m'apporte  ma  JUle  que 

je  viffts de  sauver  des  Jtavnnes"  he  said.      "  Adieu  ! "  and, 

not  kuowing  himself  how  this  aimless  lie  had  escaped  him, 

I  weut  aloDg  with  a  determined,  solemn  step  between  the 

I  Frenchmen. 

The  patrol  of  the  French  was  one  of  those  which  had 
been  sent  out  by  Durosnel  through  the  different  streets  of 
Moscow  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  marauding  and,  espe- 
cially, to  catch  the  incendiaries,  who,  according  to  the  gen- 
era! opinion  held  at  that  time  by  the  higher  French 
officers,  were  the  cause  of  the  tires.  Making  the  round  of 
several  other  streets,  the  patrol  arrested  live  other  suspi- 
cious Russians,  one  shopkeeper,  two  seminarists,  a  peas- 
i  manorial  servant,  and  a  few  marauders.  But 
of  all  the  suspects,  Pierre  seemed  to  be  the  most  suspicious. 
Y  were  all  brought  tor  the  night  to  a  large  house 
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